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THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  submit- 
ted in  December,  1908,  to  the  Congress  makes  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics  and  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  International 
Bureau.  His  language  is  so  direct  and  specific  that  it  is  reproduced 
herewith.  The  Director  earnestly  recommends  its  careful  perusal  to  all 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  developing  closer  ties  of 
commerce  and  comity  among  the  American  nations  and  the  results  being 
accomplished  by  this  institution.     The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 

The  commercial  and  material  progress  of  the  20  Latin-American  Republics  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress.  No  other  section  of  the  world  has 
shown  a  greater  proportionate  development  of  its  foreign  trade  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  none  other  has  more  special  claims  on  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  offers  to-day  probably  larger  opportunities  for  the  legitimate  expansion  of  our 
commerce  than  any  other  group  of  countries.  These  countries  will  want  our  prod- 
ucts in  greatly  increased  quantities,  and  we  shall  correspondingly  need  theirs.  The 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  making 
these  nations  and  their  resources  better  known  to  us,  and  in  acquainting  them  not 
only  with  us  as  a  people  and  with  our  purposes  toward  them,  but  with  what  we 
have  to  exchange  for  their  goods.  It  is  an  international  institution  supported  by 
ail  the  governments  of  the  two  Americas. 


VIEWS    OF    PRESIDENT-ELECT   TAFT   ON    LATIN    AMERICA. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  people  of  all  of  the  American  Republics 
to  read  the  statement  which  President-elect  William  H.  Taft  of  the 
United  States  has  made  regarding  the  attitude  which  his  Administration 
will  assume  toward  the  sister  Republics  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
contained  in  a  reply  which  he  kindly  made  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  is  given  below: 

Washington,  D.  C, 

December  7,  iço8. 
Mv  Dear  Sir;   I  have  your  letter  of  December  4.     I  have  always  regarded  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Root  to  the  Latin-American  Republics  and  the  other  measures  taken 
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HONORABLE   PHILANDER   C.    KNOX, 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  in  President-elect  Taft's  Cabinet. 

(Photo  by  Hams  &  Ewing.) 
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at  his  instance  to  cultivate  their  good  will  and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
extent  of  their  commercial  relations  with  this  country  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  RoosEVBLT. 

The  wonderful  material  growth  of  the  Republics  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  progress  they  are  making  to  a  higher  civilization  fully  justifies,  if  any  justi- 
fication were  needed,  the  special  attention  given  by  our  State  Department  to  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  bond  of  union  with  our  southern  neighbors.  I  rejoice  greatly 
at  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  receive  and  reciprocate  our  advances. 

I  expect  to  continue  the  same  policy  toward  Latin  America  thus  so  happily  entered 
on  by  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  shall  count  my  Administration  fortunate 
if  further  steps  can  be  taken  and  new  measures  adopted  to  secure  a  closer  and 
mutually  more  beneficial  commercial  association  and  to  awaken  a  greater  interna- 
tional sympathy  than  even  now  obtain. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Hon.  John  Barrett, 

Director  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 

]\'ashington,  D.  C. 


UNITED    STATES    SENATOR    KNOX    AS    SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 

The  announcement  that  Hon.  Philander  Chase  Knox,  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of  America,  and  a 
resident  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
country,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  President-elect  TaFT  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  new  administration,  has  been  well  received  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige,  influence,  com- 
merce, and  friendship  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  lands.  The 
career  of  Senator  Knox  is  ample  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  this 
high  post.  He  has  held  many  positions  of  broad  responsibility  and  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  an  eminent  and  learned  lawyer.  He  has  the 
temperament  and  ability  required  for  the  premier  position  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  physical  vigor  which  will  enable  him  to  stand  its  un- 
ceasing labors.  While  the  prospective  Secretary  of  State  has  never  had 
occasion  to  announce  any  particular  interest  in  Latin  America,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  considers  the  sister  republics  of  the  United  States  as  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  people 
and  as  offering  unequaled  opportunities  for  the  legitimate  extension  of 
United  States  commerce.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  gives  a  brief  résumé  of  his  life  : 

"Philander  Chase  Knox,  Republican,  of  Pittsburg,  was  born  in 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania;  graduated  at  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance, 
Ohio.  His  father  was  a  banker  in  Brownsville.  In  1872  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  H.  B.  SwopE,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875  ;  was  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876;  was  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bar  Association  in  1897;  was  made  Attorney-General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  McKinlEy  in   1901  as  successor  to  John  William 
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Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  resigned,  and  was  sworn  into  office  April  9,  1901  ; 
was  the  choice  of  President  Roosevelt  for  Attorney-General  in  his 
Cabinet,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  16,  1901;  resigned 
that  office  June  30,1904,  to  accept  nomination  as  United  States  Senator 
tendered  by  Governor  Pënnypacker  June  10,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  and  took  his  seat  December  6;  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  in  January,  1905.  His  term  of  service  will 
expire  March  3,  191 1." 

THE    bulletin's    ATTENTION    TO   DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES. 

Because  some  individual  issues  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  devote  more 
space  to  one  than  to  another  of  the  21  American  Republics,  a  little 
criticism  is  sometimes  expressed  by  persons  interested  in  the  countries 
which  have  the  lesser  amount  of  attention.  Such  comment  is  evidently 
made  without  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  of  this  character.  If  the  Bulletin  were  to 
contain  in  each  number  an  equal  amount  of  interesting  matter  regarding 
all  of  the  American  nations,  it  would  be  so  bulky  and  cumbersome  that 
it  would  be  practically  useless,  and  could  not  be  continued  because  of  its 
cost;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  brief  mention  of  each  country  were 
made,  so  as  to  keep  the  Bulletin  down  to  the  limits  of  space  and  cost, 
it  would  contain  so  little  of  value  concerning  each  country  that  it  soon 
would  be  considered  as  only  a  dry  index  or  catalogue.  To  make  the 
Bulletin  thoroughly  interesting  and  instructive  it  is  necessary  often- 
times to  devote  a  large  portion  of  space  to  one  country;  but  if  the  12 
issues  of  the  year  will  be  carefully  reviewed  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
course  of  that  time  each  nation  has  received  its  share  of  attention.  An- 
other point  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  do  not  have  upon  them 
the  responsibilities  of  preparing  the  material  for  the  Bulletin.  It  is 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  material 
when  the  time  comes  for  sending  the  manuscript  to  the  printer  about 
one  country,  with  practically  nothing  concerning  another.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  with  what  is  at  hand. 

Recently  the  Bulletin  was  criticised  for  publishing  a  large  number  of 
photographs  from  several  countries  and  few  from  some  others,  but  the 
persons  making  the  criticism  forgot  that  the  first  countries  mentioned 
had  provided  the  Bureau  with  an  abundance  of  photographs,  while  theirs 
had  sent  practically  none. 

Again,  it  is  natural  and  logical  that  there  will  be  a  period  in  one  country 
when  a  large  number  of  interesting  events  are  occurring,  when  in  another 
country  nothing  of  special  concern  takes  place;  and  yet  in  the  succeeding 
month  conditions  may  be  exactly  reversed.  The  casual  reader  will  pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  and  wonder  why  countries  in  which  he  is 
specially  interested  do  not  receive  more  space.  He  overlooks  the  fact 
that  very  likely  the  previous  issue,  or  the  one  following,  may  treat  at 
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length  the  subjects  on  which  he  seeks  knowledge.  The  best  evidence 
that  the  present  editorial  direction  of  the  Bulletin  is  successful  is  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  it  now,  from  all  over  the  world,  exceeds  the 
number  of  copies  that  can  be  printed  within  the  present  revenues  of  the 
institution.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of,  to  actually 
interested  persons,  the  major  portion  of  each  edition. 


increase;  of  travel  to  latin  America. 

If  the  letters  of  prospective  visitors  to  Central  and  South  America  which 
the  Director  is  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
increase  in  travel  in  that  direction  over  former  3^ears  must  be  very  large. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  that  the  major  portion  of  the  persons  making 
these  inquiries  state  that  they  have  been  prompted  to  change  their  itin- 
eraries from  Europe  and  the  Orient  to  South  America  because  of  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  International  Bureau.  Now  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  passenger  and  steamship  facilities  between  New 
York,  in  the  United  States,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ]\Iontevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  in  South  America,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  travelers  going 
direct  than  formerly  went  by  the  way  of  Europe.  This  in  itself  proves  the 
advantage  that  would  come  to  both  North  and  South  America  if  there 
were  a  special  line  of  fast  mail,  express,  and  passenger  steamers  running 
between  the  principal  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  North 
and  South  America. 


THE    DIRECTOR   HONORED    BY    ST.    LOUIS. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  occasions  in  which  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  has  been  invited  to  participate  was  the  armual  banquet, 
Saturday,  December  12,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  Latin-American  and 
Foreign  Trade  Association  of  that  city.  Over  100  representative  business 
men  of  St.  Louis  attended.  Aside  from  delivering  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing, the  Director  was  the  recipient  of  a  certificate  of  honorary  membership 
presented  to  him  in  a  happy  speech  by  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  former 
governor  of  ]\Iissouri  and  president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
The  certificate  was  inclosed  in  a  beautiful  silver  case,  upon  which  was  this 
wording  : 

Honorary  Membership 

Presented  bj^  the 

Latin -American  &  .Foreign  Trade  Association  of  St.  Louis 

To  the  Honorable  John  Barrett 

for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  country 

in  promoting  and  cementing  the  entente  cordiale 

■with  the  cotmtries  of  Latin  America. 

Dec.  12,  1Q08. 


HONORABLE   ROBERT  BACON, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
(Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing.) 
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The  president  of  this  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  elected  at  this 
meeting,  was  Mr.  E.  B.  FilsingER,  who  has  recently  made  an  extended  trip 
through  the  Republics  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Latin- American  trade  matters.  The 
manager  is  Mr.  James  ArbucklE,  who  is  known  all  through  the  Central 
West  as  one  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  developing  trade  with  our 
sister  Republics.  The  association  itself  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and 
seems  to  have  before  it  a  prosperous  future. 


LATIN-AMERICAN    STUDENTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  young  men  who  are 
coming  from  the  different  countries  of  Latin  America  to  attend  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States.  After  study  and 
experience  in  this  country  of  North  America  they  go  back  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  having  a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
their  lives  they  will  always  exert  influence  in  favor  of  a  fair  attitude 
toward  North  America.  But  if  the  right  kind  of  sentiment  is  to  develop 
throughout  Pan-America,  each  3^ear  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
from  the  United  States  should  proceed  to  the  principal  universities  and 
cities  of  the  nations  to  the  South  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  peoples,  government,  history,  and  resources  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
On  returning  to  the  United  States  they  will  be  in  every  case  a  nucleus 
of  a  bod}^  of  men  who  will  appreciate  the  progress  and  development  of 
Latin  America  and  awaken  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
attainment  of  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship. 


THE    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OF    STATE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Latin  America  has  distinctly  benefited  by  the  presence  and  influence 
in  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  of  Honorable  Robert 
Bacon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  given  particular 
attention  and  has  devoted  special  study  to  the  different  American 
Republics,  and,  therefore,  has  been  able  to  cooperate  with  Secretary 
Root  in  carrying  out  the  'latter' s  policy  of  developing  closer  relations  of 
comity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  nations. 
Mr.  Bacon  brought  to  the  State  Department  a  well  trained  business 
mind  and  grasp  of  detail  which  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  important  division  of  the  Government. 


FLAGS,    COATS    OF    ARMS,    AND    HOLIDAYS. 

The  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  articles,  not  only  on  the  flags  and 
coats  of  arms,  but  on  the  national  holidays  of  the  American  Republics 
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is  proving  a  popular  feature.  Large  numbers  of  requests  are  being 
received,  not  alone  from  the  United  States,  but  from  Latin  America  and 
Europe,  for  extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  color  plate  giving  the 
coats  of  arms.  The  information  in  regard  to  the  national  holidays  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  state 
that  their  pupils  are  eager  for  instruction  along  this  line,  especially  as 
they  have  never  appreciated  before  the  significance  of  the  holidays  of 
other  countries  than  their  own. 


argentine;    TRADE    AND    INDUSTRIES. 

The  paramount  importance  of  agriculture  among  industries  of  Argen- 
tine is  demonstrated  by  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908, 
in  which  exports  of  agricultural  products  figure  for  $213,465,029  in  a  total 
of  $297,546,227.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  the  remarkable  gain  of  $67,058,968  is  shown.  The  principal 
items  are  over  3,000,000  tons  of  wheat;  more  than  i  ,000,000  tons  of  corn; 
nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  linseed,  and  nearly  a  half  million  tons  of  oats. 
Areas  under  cultivation  in  the  leading  crops  for  1908-9  show  a  gain  of  5 
per  cent  for  wheat,  17  per  cent  for  linseed,  and  122  per  cent  for  corn. 
The  industrial  census  of  the  Republic  recently  taken  reports  10,349  estab- 
lishments in  Buenos  Aires,  whose  total  capitalization  is  $266,399,363 
national  currency,  with  annual  sales  amounting  to  $534,644,925  and 
employing  118,315  workmen. 


BOLIVIAN    COMMUNICATION    FACILITIES. 

Important  government  economic  measures  recently  enacted  in  Bolivia 
are  designed  to  further  the  delivery  of  native  products  at  Pacific  coast 
ports.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  unification  of  the  railway  systems  of 
the  Republic  may  grow  out  of  existing  conditions.  The  present  extent 
of  road  is  about  400  miles  of  main  line. 

RIO    DE   JANEIRO    AND    OTHER   LATIN-AMERICAN    MUNICIPALITIES. 

When  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  all  over  the  world  to  municipal 
organization  and  government,  it  is  instructive  to  the  student  of  this 
subject  to  note  the  administration  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  great  capital  of 
Brazil.  This  city,  which  not  long  ago  was  regarded  as  too  tropical  and 
too  much  frequented  with  disease  to  be  a  popular  point  of  travel  and 
visit,  is,now  fast  becoming  one  of  the  so-called  show  cities  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  With  a  population  rapidly  approaching  the  million  mark, 
it  is  doing  many  things  in  municipal  progress  which  put  to  shame  repre- 
sentative cities  of  the  United  States.     The  Government  of  Brazil  has 
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displayed  an  enterprise  in  improving  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  pride  in  its 
national  capital  which  could  well  be  followed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Americans  who  have  traveled  much  in  Europe  and  who  have 
recently  toured  South  America  are  returning  with  remarkable  stories  of 
the  favorable  impressions  they  have  received  not  only  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  but  from  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  Mexico, 
San  Jose,  and  Havana,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  commissioners 
appointed  in  the  United  States  to  study  municipal  administration  would 
learn  much  to  their  advantage  by  making  a  tour  of  the  capitals  of  Latin 
America. 


honorable;    WILLIAM    I.    BUCHANAN. 

Honorable  William  I.  Buchanan,  who  was  sent  to  Venezuela  in 
December  as  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  has  had  an 
interesting  career  as  a  diplomat  and  business  man.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  men  in  the  United  States  better  informed  than  he  in  regard  to 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Buchanan  first  came  into  public  notice  as  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina,  where 
he  signalized  his  administration  by  acting  as  arbitrator  in  a  difficulty 
between  Argentina  and  Chile.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  made  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 
Other  positions  he  has  held  have  been:  Delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference  in  Mexico,  in  1901-2;  first 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Panama,  in  1903;  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1906,  and  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Central  American  Peace  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  November 
and  December,  1907.  Aside  from  these  official  positions  he  has  been 
connected  with  great  business  interests  like  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  Recently  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  new  treaties  between 
Colombia  and  Panama,  and  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

SATISFACTORY   STATUS    OF    CHILEAN    REVENUES. 

Recent  reports  from  Chile  indicate  the  rapid  readjustment  of  the 
financial  status  of  the  Republic,  the  receipts  from  national  revenues 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  showing  a  satisfactory  balance  over 
expenditures.  As  the  main  source  of  customs  receipts  is  the  exports  of 
nitrate,  the  favorable  outcome  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Alejandro  Ber- 
trand in  behalf  of  a  nitrate  propaganda  throughout  Europe  is  particu- 
larly gratifying. 
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HONORABLE  WILLIAM    I.    BUCHANAN. 

The  eminent  authority  in  Latin-American  affairs,  now  special  commissioner  of  the  Unitert 

States  in  Venezuela. 

(Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewing. ) 
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IMPROVEMENTS   OF   WATERWAYS   IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

At  the  recent  rivers  and  harbors  congress  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  improvement  of  its  waterways,  both  those  of  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  one  of  the  principal  addresses  was  delivered  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Brazil,  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  who  described  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  for  the  betterment  of  harbors  and  rivers  in  his  country. 
The  large  number  of  delegates  present  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Nabuco,  and 
felt  that  the  example  of  the  sister  Republic  of  Brazil  was  a  particular 
incentive  for  the  United  States  to  do  more  for  the  development  of  its 
means  of  water  navigation. 

Only  those  people  who  have  studied  the  map  carefully  appreciate  the 
vast  extent  of  coast  line  possessed  by  this  South  American  country.  On 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  has  nearly  as  many  miles  of  coast  as  has  the  United 
States  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  while  the  great  volume  of 
water  in  the  Amazon  River  and  its  depth  make  it  almost  equivalent  to 
an  inland  sea.  Not  only  Brazil,  but  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Peru  are  devoting  much  attention  to  the  deepening  and  improvement 
of  their  rivers  and  harbors  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  largest  ships  plying  between  their  ports  and  those  of  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF    BRAZILIAN    INDUSTRIES. 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  having  long  been  preeminent  as  a  rubber 
producer,  has  now  decided  to  inaugurate  local  industrial  application 
of  the  raw  material.  To  aid  this  purpose  a  bill  was  recently  introduced 
into  the  National  Congress  which  exempts  from  import  dues  for  three 
years  all  material  and  machinery  required  for  the  establishment  of 
rubber  factories.  It  is  also  proposed  to  introduce  the  latest  modern 
methods  in  agricultural  development,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  through 
the  agency  of  a  syndicate  charged  with  the  work,  a  permanent  exhi- 
bition of  farm  implements  and  machinery  is  to  be  installed  in  Para 
in  June,  1909.  That  greater  attention  is  being  given  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits is  indicated  in  a  lengthy  report  submitted  by  the  United  States 
consulate  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  excerpts  are  published  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


DOMINICAN    DEVELOPMENT. 


The  Dominican  Government  not  only  is  formulating  extensive  irri- 
gation plans  for  the  adequate  cultivation  of  its  land  areas  but  has 
under  consideration  the  construction  of  such  railways  as  will  place  the 
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products  of  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast.  Special  funds 
from  government  revenues  are  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The 
recent  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  is  an  earnest  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  higher  education. 


WORK    OF    HENRY    MEIGGS    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Continuing  the  story  of  North  American  captains  of  industry  in  Latin 
America,  there  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  sketch  of  Henry 
Meiggs.  Had  he  done  in  the  United  States  as  much  as  he  accomplished 
in  South  America  his  name  would  be  familiar  to  every  man  who  acquaints 
himself  with  the  material  development  of  the  country.  A  leading 
characteristic  of  Meiggs  was  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  courage. 
This  was  supported  by  a  profound  confidence  in  the  future  of  South 
America  and  a  knowledge  of  its  splendid  resources. 


petroleum    in    PERU. 

The  industrial  application  of  petroleum  as  fuel  for  railroads  renders  of 
peculiar  interest  the  report  of  the  Society  of  Mining  Engineers  of  Peru 
concerning  the  petroleum  belt  of  that  country.  While  not  exploited  to 
the  extent  commensurate  with  their  possibilities,  the  wells  are  yielding 
in  commercial  quantities  a  steady  flow  of  crude  oil. 


ECUADOR  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Ecuador's  Government  is  keenly  aware  of  the  effect  upon  the  economic 
future  of  the  Republic  to  be  brought  about  by  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  in  a  recent  message  of  the  President  to  the  National 
Congress,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  by  United  States  Minister  Williams  C.  Fox,  it 
is  urged  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  for  the  proper  sanitation  of 
Ecuadoran  ports  to  meet  future  trade  requirements.  The  chairman  of 
the  sanitation  commission  is  Dr.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  of  the  Marine- Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States,  who  has  presented  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  requirements  to  be  met.  Rail  and  tramway  contracts  in 
various  cities  of  the  Republic  augur  well  for  municipal  development. 


A    NEW    INTERNATIONAL    STRUCTURE. 

The  ground  plan  and  front  elevation  of  the  new  home  for  the  Central- 
American  Court  of  Justice  in  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  are  reproduced  in 


r=L_,^=vr\i 


PALACE  FOR  THE  CENTRAI.  AMERICATSI 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


A 
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this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  $750,000  for  the  new  building  of  the  International 
Union,  provided  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  this  Central- 
American  palace  of  justice.  It  will  serve  as  the  home  for  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  that  has  been  organized  by  international 
action  during  the  past  century.  All  the  world  is  watching  the  work  of 
the  Central-American  Court  of  Justice,  and  if  it  accomplishes  what  is 
hoped  by  the  countries  which  were  represented  at  the  Central- American 
Peace  Conference  in  Washington  in  November  and  December,  1907,  it 
will  mark  the  most  forward  step  toward  international  arbitration  that 
has  been  taken  in  modern  times. 


THE  INTERESTING  STORY  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  series  of  articles  which  are  being  published  in  the  Bulletin  on 
the  great  natural  products  of  Latin  America  are  being  widely  read  and 
copied,  and  hence  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  doing  much  good  in  edu- 
cating the  people  of  other  countries  concerning  the  possibilities  of  Latin 
America.  The  stories  of  cacao  and  coffee  opened  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  people  who  have  never  understood  exactly  how  these  products  were 
grown  and  distributed.  In  this  issue  is  taken  up  the  topic  of  tobacco, 
which  perhaps  appeals  to  a  larger  percentage  of  people  than  any  other 
because  of  the  general  use  of  this  plant.  It  is  entirely  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  article  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  but  some  facts 
and  data  not  generally  known  are  presented  in  a  way  to  make  the  article 
worth  reading. 


MEXICAN    COMMERCE    AND   DEVELOPMENT. 

Figures  of  Mexican  commerce  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9,  while 
showing  a  decline  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  still  leave  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  In  the  total 
of  $43,000,000  gold,  exports  figured  for  nearly  $26,000,000,  as  against 
$17,000,000  for  imports,  whereas  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
the  trade  balance  was  about  $2,000,000.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wheat,  necessitated  by  the  shortage  of  that  cereal,  will  greatly  augment 
imports  of  that  staple  in  the  immediate  future,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  within  the  country  will  cause  a  decline  in 
receipts  from  abroad.  The  operations  of  the  railroad  merger  have  been 
favorably  reported  upon  by  Minister  Limantour,  and  the  opening  of  the 
line  from  Manzanillo  to  the  interior,  scheduled  for  December  12,  will 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  Pacific  coast  trade,  for  which  several 
steamship  companies  have  made  preparations,  with  services  as  far  north 
as  Puget  Sound.     The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  mining  question 
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will  give  an  impetus  to  this  branch  of  development,  in  connection  with 
which  publicity  is  given  in  this  issue  to  the  report  on  zinc  production  in 
Chihuahua  bv  United  States  Consul  Martin. 


AN    EXPRESSION    OF    BRAZILIAN    APPRECIATION. 

The  ambassador  from  Brazil  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Joaquim 
Nabuco,  has  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  an  appreciative  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Brazilian  delegate  to  the  Sixteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  Lau- 
rence Baeta-Neves,  in  regard  to  the  reception  he  received  while  in  the 
United  States.  The  trip  through  the  Pecos  Valley,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
study  of  irrigation  in  that  section  are  stated  to  have  been  productive  of 
much  valuable  information,  which  may  be  profitable  in  developing  the 
semiarid  lands  of  northern  Brazil.  Apart  from  the  professional  courte- 
sies extended  him,  Mr.  Baeta-Neves  specifically  acknowledges  the  many 
personal  attentions  shown  him  and  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Am- 
bassador Nahuco: 

For  the  interest  which  our  Republic  is  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  North 
America,  we  Brazilians  are  greatly  indebted  to  yourself,  who  have  ever  been  the 
indefatigaljle  apostle  of  the  closer  union  of  the  two  great  Republics  of  the  north  and 
south. 

.\  TALK  ON  BRAZIL  BEFORE  A  BOVS'  SCHOOL. 

As  illustrating  the  interest  which  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  are  now  showing  in  the  republics  of  Latin 
America,  the  Bulletin  records  that  an  invitation  was  extended  by  Peddie 
Institution,  located  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  Major  Kerbey,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau,  to  deliver  an  address  on  Brazil.  Major  Kerbey  spoke 
to  the  boys  attending  this  school  last  December,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his 
talk  awakened  a  new  interest  among  the  students  in  the  Southern  na- 
tions. This  institution,  like  many  others  in  the  United  States,  is  en- 
deavoring to  attract  Latin  American  students  to  the  United  States,  and 
at  present  has  several  boys  from  that  part  of  the  world  on  its  rolls. 


WHAT  IS  INTHEMAGAZINES 


A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  banking  system  of  Mexico  is  made 
by  Charles  A.  Conant  for  the  December,  1908,  number  of  "  The 
Bankers'  Magazine,"  the  statement  being  made  that  "  the  Mexican 
Government  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt,  both  in  banking  and  in 
coinage,  constructive  policies  differing  in  some  respects  from  those 
of  most  other  nations,  but  based  upon  careful  study  of  general  eco- 
nomic principles  as  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Republic."  Under  President  Diaz,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Señor  J.  Y.  Limaxtour,  brought  uniformit}'  into  the  banking  organ- 
ism of  Mexico  by  the  law  of  March  19,  1897,  the  aim  of  which  policy 
was  to  make  of  Mexico  a  modern  commercial  state.  The  banks  were 
required  to  maintain  actual  cash  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  and 
the  minimum  capital  of  a  bank  of  issue  was  fixed  at  $250,000  gold. 
The  work  of  the  International  Exchange  Commission  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  December,  1904,  and  by  June  30, 
1908,  gold  had  become  the  predominant  element  in  Mexican  bank  re- 
serves, while  silver  had  fallen  to  a  purely  subordinate  position.  The 
total  resources  of  Mexican  banks  of  issue  on  that  date  were  $613,- 
311,843,  the  increase  in  capital  as  compared  Avith  the  same  date  ten 
years  previous  being  fourfold  ;  of  notes,  nearly  twofold  ;  of  metallic 
reserve,  nearly  twofold,  and  of  current  accounts,  sixfold. 


A  trip  over  the  southern  campos  of  Brazil  is  charmingly  described 
by  Robert  DeC.  Ward,  Harvard  University,  for  the  November 
'■  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society."  This  journey, 
which  occupied  a  week  in  passing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Ponta 
Grossa,  with  stops  of  thirty-six  hours  in  Sao  Paulo  and  in  Faxina, 
was  made  in  part  over  the  Central  Railway,  a  road  owned  b}^  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  forming  a  portion  of  one  of  the  largest 
systems  in  the  Republic.  From  São  Paulo  the  Sorocabana  road  car- 
ried the  traveler  to  Itararé,  from  which  point  connection  was  made 
with  Rio  Grande  Railways  by  means  of  one  of  the  tjq^ical  trolleys 
of  the  country.  The  wide  sti'etches  of  campos,  qualified  for  both 
agricultural  and  pastoral  production,  are  made  the  subject  of  com- 
ment and  prophecy  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  South  American 
growth  and  development,  induced  by  the  width  of  horizon  offered 
in  journeying  across  them.  The  efforts  being  made  to  establish 
adequate  rail  connection  between  the  points  visited  are  an  earnest  of 
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the  wonderful  future  of  these  regions,  which  only  need  an  influx  of 
population  to  be  transformed  into  pastures  and  farms  of  incalculable 
value.  The  same  "  Bulletin  "  notes  the  Manabi  antiquities  of  Ecua- 
dor as  of  archaeological  value. 


Under  the  title  La  Naranja  y  su  hidustHa,  in  the  Spanish  edition 
of  "  The  Scientific  American  "  for  December,  1908,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  culture  in  California  of 
the  "  navel  "  orange,  or  Alaranja  de  Bahia^  as  it  is  called  in  its  Bra- 
zilian home.  The  introduction  of  the  variety  of  orange  in  the  early 
seventies  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  in  the  State,  and  the  two  trees  originally  planted 
are  objects  of  interest — one  in  the  city  of  Riverside,  at  the  entrance 
of  Magnolia  avenue,  and  the  other  in  the  patio  of  Mission  Inn,  hav- 
ing been  transplanted  with  the  assistance  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
May,  1903.  The  citrus  industry  of  California  has  shown  steady  de- 
velopment from  1880,  when  it  first  assumed  importance,  until  the 
present  time.  In  1886  the  yearly  dispatch  of  fruit  required  1,000 
railroad  cars,  each  of  Avhich  contained  300  boxes.  Between  1890  and 
1895  from  4,000  to  7,000  carloads  were  shipped,  and  from  1900  to 
1907  the  movement  of  the  crop  required  from  25,000  to  32,000  cars 
annually,  the  number  of  boxes  being  from  6,000,000  to  11,000,000, 
with  a  monetary  value  of  $25,000,000  to  $32,000,000.  The  paper  in 
reference  is  a  translation  of  Bulletin  123  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  G.  H.  Powell. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  opportunities  in  Latin  America  to 
be  contributed  to  "  The  Independent  "  by  John  Barrett,  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  appears  in  the 
issue  of  that  magazine  for  December  3,  1908.  Brazil,  and  its  won- 
derful possibilities  as  a  source  of  the  world's  food  supply,  is  con- 
sidered. Apart  from  the  exports  of  coflfee,  valued  at  $142,000,000; 
of  rubber,  $70.000,000;  and  cacao,  worth  $10,000,000,  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  Republic  grow  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  greatly  in  excess 
of  native  requirements,  while  market  vegetables  and  fruits  of  unsur- 
passed flavor  in  great  abundance  may  be  classed  among  the  export- 
able products  of  the  future.  Cabinet  and  dyewoods  abound  in  the 
Amazon  forests,  while  the  water  power  of  the  country  is  well  termed 
enormous.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  development 
of  national  and  international  interest  in  these  marvelous  resources 
that  the  paper  referred  to  is  written,  and  to  initiate  an  active  prop- 
aganda on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  adequately  enter  the 
commercial  field  described. 


WHAT    IS   IN    THE    MAGAZINES.  19 

In  its  issue  for  October,  1908,  No.  10,  Year  XXV,  the  ''Bole- 
tin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fahril''''  (Santiago,  Chile),  publishes 
an  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril 
(Manufacturers'  Association)  during  twenty-five  years.  This  organ- 
ization came  into  being  in  October,  1883,  as  the  result  of  a  communi- 
cation from  the  then  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Don  Pedro  Lucio 
Cuadra,  proffering  his  cooperation  in  the  establishing  of  a  corporate 
body  charged  with  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
Republic.  From  its  first  years,  the  association  has  given  attention 
to  industrial  teaching,  and  many  schools  of  importance  in  arts  and 
crafts  have  been  established  throughout  the  country.  It  has  aided 
in  encouraging  efficient  immigration  and  has  been  foremost  in  organ- 
izing and  carrying  to  a  successful  termination  numerous  expositions 
of  both  national  and  international  products.  It  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  effecting  tariff  modifications  for  the  general  welfare,  and  is  in 
every  way  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  promotion  of  Chilean  enter- 
prises. 


"  The  Mining  Journal  "  of  recent  issues,  July  to  November,  1908, 
publishes  under  the  caption  "  Twenty-five  Years  of  Mining  "  a  retro- 
spective review,  1880-1904,  of  mining  companies  registered  in  Great 
Britain,  with  notes  and  comments  and  the  names  and  capital  of  the 
principal  registrations.  The  number  for  November  28  covers  the 
field  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  capital  invested  in  the  for- 
mer being  given  as  £30,060,478,  and  in  the  latter  £5,264,550,  while  the 
number  of  companies  is  stated  as  184  and  41,  respectively.  The  next 
paper  will  cover  the  South  American  division  of  British  mining 
investments. 

In  the  same  journal  the  petroleum-bearing  zone  of  Northern  Peru 
is  described,  special  abstracts  being  made  by  F.  V.  Masters  from  the 
""Boletín  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Perú^''  of  which  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  has  availed  itself  in  preparing  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject. 


"  The  American  Fertilizer  "  for  November,  1908,  reproduces  the 
report  of  United  States  Consul  Rea  Hanna,  Iquique,  Chile,  on  the 
nitrate  fields  of  the  Republic,  which  gives  the  total  available  and 
workable  quantity  of  nitrate  in  the  various  producing  provinces  as 
4,843,000  Spanish  quintals  (101.61  pounds).  Extraction  processes 
are  stated  to  have  been  severely  criticised,  and  serious  study  is  being 
made  of  better  methods. 

In  the  same  number  is  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  by  Roberto  E. 
CÓKER,  of  Lima,  Peru,  on  the  conservation  of  guano,  a  sj^stem  of 
rotation  being  proposed  whereby  the  islands  on  which  the  product  is 
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found  will  be  divided  into  two  groups  and  exploited  alternately.  The 
establishment  of  a  closed  season  for  five  months  each  year  has  proven 
a  wise  measure,  but  is  not  regarded  as  conducive  to  the  best  results. 


"  The  New  Dominican  Republic  "  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  "  Dun's  Review  "  for  December.  1908,  by  Charles  T.  Mason. 
Tribute  is  paid  to  the  progressive  spirit  animating  President  Cáceres 
in  all  his  efforts  to  promote  the  Avelfare  of  his  country  and  the  indus- 
trial and  historic  value  of  the  Republic  is  demonstrated.  Irrigation 
is  described  as  an  important  feature  in  general  development,  whereby 
a  large  district  adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  is 
being  reclaimed.  Sugar,  bananas,  and  tobacco  are  among  the  prod- 
ucts grown  in  exportable  quantities,  while  the  growing  of  cacao  is 
receiving  added  attention.  The  large  timber  lands  of  the  Republic 
are  awaiting  intelligent  exploitation,  and  abundant  water  power 
oners  opportunities  for  manufacturing  enterprises. 


No.  3345  of  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  contains  the  report 
made  by  Consul  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  regard 
to  the  exposition  of  national  products  held  in  that  city  during  the 
summer  of  1908.  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  the  displays  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  formed  probal)ly  the  greatest  point  of  interest,  the 
chief  element  being  contributed  by  the  cotton  factories.  These  fac- 
tories constitute  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  and  output  of  all 
native  industries,  and  many  attractive  exhibits  of  cottons,  silks,  and 
woolens  were  made.  Another  section  of  interest  was  that  devoted  to 
the  exhibit  of  United  States  machinery,  both  manufacturing  and 
agricultural,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  trade  development  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries  will  result  from  the  exposition. 


"The  Outing  Magazine'"  for  December  contains  an  account  of  what 
the  writer,  W.  T.  Burres,  declares  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  ex- 
citing trip  of  his  life  over  the  river  courses  of  Peru.  The  rendezvous 
for  the  adventuring  party  was  the  Inambari  River,  reached  after  a 
railway  trip  from  the  Pacific  port  of  Moliendo  to  Tirapata,  a  distance 
of  350  miles,  thence  150  miles  by  mule  back  over  the  last  great  ranges 
of  the  Andes  and  the  Aricoma  Pass,  followed  by  a  rapid  descent  of 
15,000  feet  to  the  Inambari  Basin.  Subsequent  journeyings  down  the 
Huacama^^o,  the  Távora,  the  Tambopata,  and  the  Madre  di  Dios  rivers 
are  described,  the  article  being  illustrated  by  photographs  of  locali- 
ties and  inhabitants  of  the  region  traversed. 


WHAT    IS    IN    THE    MAGAZINES.  21 

"  The  Bankers'  Magazine  "  for  November  comprises,  in  its  section 
devoted  to  Latin  America,  articles  covering  the  following  subjects: 
Commercial  paper  in  Mexican  banks;  what  South  America  offers  us 
(the  United  States)  ;  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  an  appreciation 
of  the  latter  country  by  Minister  Limantour;  our  trade  with  Mexico  ; 
Agricultural  bank  in  Brazil  ;  six  Mexican  credit  institutions  ;  Harri- 
man  plans  in  Mexico;  Mexico's  irrigation  plan;  foreign  capital  in 
Mexico;  Mexican  credits;  Brazilian  monetary  circulation;  National 
Railroad  of  Mexico  ;  promoting  trade  with  Latin  America,  and  notes 
of  general  importance  and  interest. 


The  Pacific  islands  form  the  subject  of  the  eighth  paper  on  "  Coffee 
Culture  and  Preparation,"  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  "  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,"  and  in  the  December  number  L.  Lodian 
gives  first  place  to  Hawaii  in  considering  their  relative  productive 
capacity.  The  yearly  production  ranges  from  25,000  to  33,000  bags, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  over  250,000  acres  of  fair  coffee 
land  available.  Of  less  desirable  sections  there  are  about  200,000 
acres,  so  that  the  possible  output  of  the  Hawaiian  group  is  estimated 
at  about  170,000  tons,  valued  at  approximately  $35,000,000.  The 
possibilities  of  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  French  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Samoa  group,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  are  also  reported  on. 


Editorial  comment  in  the  numbers  of  "  Collier's  "  (New  York) ,  for 
November  21  and  28,  deals  with  possibilities  for  American  capital 
in  Latin  America  and  the  festivals  of  Minerva  in  Guatemala,  respec- 
tively. The  latter  subject  is  also  extensively  reported  on  in  the 
December  issue  of  "  Industria  "  (London) .  The  inauguration  of  these 
fêtes  at  the  close  of  the  Guatemalan  school  year  in  October  is  one 
of  the  means  adopted  by  the  Government  to  create  a  popular  interest 
throughout  the  Republic  in  the  cause  of  education. 


Publication  is  made  in  "The  Publishers'  Weekly"  (New  York), 
for  November  21,  1908,  of  the  Pan-American  copyright  convention  as 
signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1902,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  January  31,  1908,  and  by  the  President  on  March 
16, 1908.  Although  the  convention  signed  at  Rio  cle  Janerio  in  August, 
1 906,  provides  by  its  tenth  article  that  "  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  treaties  of  Mexico  of  January  27,  1902,  shall  be  considered  as  re- 
placed by  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention,"  the  third,  or 
Rio  convention,  has  not  been  ratified  b}^  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore is  still  inoperative,  so  far  as  concerns  the  United  States. 
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Published  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  ^'■Revista  Ilustrada,''''  under  the 
direction  of  Señor  Don  Camilo  Padilla,  is  a  monthly  periodical  de- 
voted to  industry,  commerce,  literature,  and  art.  It  has  circulation  in 
various  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  in  the  statement  made  by  its 
editor  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  is  designed 
to  aid  in  establishing  better  commercial  and  social  relations  between 
the  countries  covered.  Typographically  it  is  excellently  gotten  up, 
and  as  an  enterprise  it  is  worthy  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness men  generally. 


In  continuing  its  report  on  "  The  Coffee  Industry  of  Spanish 
America,"  the  "  Spice  Mill  "  for  December,  1908,  covers  the  production 
and  possibilities  of  Salvador.  The  present  output  of  the  Republic 
is  given  as  about  500,000  bags,  and,  as  the  land  available  for  coffee 
planting  is  limited,  this  quantity  is  probably  the  maximum  yield  for 
many  years.  The  Santa  Ana  region  is  most  favorable  for  the  culture, 
and  cultivation  and  dressing  processes  have  made  notable  progress 
in  recent  years. 

The  "  Pan-American  Magazine,"  with  its  issue  for  November,  1908, 
begins  its  seventh  volume  and  is  replete  with  its  usual  collection  of 
information  of  value  to  Mexican  trade  and  industries.  The  initial 
article  is  devoted  to  Guanajuato,  the  great  mining  State  of  Mexico, 
while  other  papers  describe  the  charms  of  Cuernavaca,  the  future  of 
the  Tehuantepec  Eailroad,  the  forests  of  Guerrero,  and  other  centers 
of  interest,  while  a  specially  illustrated  section  is  devoted  to  the 
musicians  of  the  capital. 

To  the  Christmas  number  of  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  Thomas  A. 
Janvier  contributes  another  paper  on  Mexican  folk-lore.  Some  of 
the  legends  of  the  city  of  Mexico  as  current  universally  among  the 
common  people  are  narrated  with  the  well-known  skill  of  the  writer. 
The  stories  of  the  living  specter  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  and  of  the 
burned  woman  commemorated  in  the  naming  of  the  Calle  de  la  Que- 
mada are  told.  Similar  legends  have  been  published  in  previous 
numbers  of  this  magazine. 

In  "Za  Eíiseñanza  Normal''''  (Mexico)  for  September,  1908,  is  a 
series  of  papers  treating  of  instruction  in  other  lands,  the  republics 
of  Chile,  the  Argentine,  Paraguay,  Salvador,  Haiti,  and  Uruguay 
being  covered  by  notes  showing  the  number  of  pupils,  the  various 
educational  institutions,  and  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  respective 
governments  to  facilitate  progress  in  scientific  and  professional  lines. 
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"  The  Outlook  "  for  December  12,  1908,  contains  a  critical  analysis 
of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Mexico  in  1908,  based  upon  the  book  by 
Rafael  de  Zayas  Enriquez  and  translated  by  T.  Quincy  Browne, 
jr.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Tribute  is  paid  to  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  services  rendered  his  country  by  President  Diaz,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  year  1909  will  be  of  epoch-making 
importance  across  the  Rio  Grande. 


With  its  issue  for  July,  1908,  the  "  Revista  Universitaria,''^  organ 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  enters  upon  its  third 
year.  The  publication,  of  which  numbers  from  July  to  October,  in- 
clusive, have  been  received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  scientific  and  literary.  As  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  best  culture  of  Latin  America,  this  University  Review 
is  of  OTeat  value. 


No.  3270  of  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  publishes  reports  from 
various  South  American  coimtries  concerning  the  trade  in  books. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
are  covered  by  the  consular  officers  stationed  in  the  republics. 


"  The  National  Druggist  "  for  November,  1908,  announces  the 
approaching  publication  of  a  Spanish  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  benefit  of  Spanish-speaking  pharmacists  in 
the  colonies  and  those  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Spanish  America  in  gen- 
eral. The  index  is  being  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Diaz,  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Havana,  Cuba. 


"  Modern  Miller  "  for  December  12,  1908,  comments  on  that  section 
of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  in  Avhich  it  is  stated  that  the  paramount  neces- 
sity in  the  increase  of  trade  between  the  Americas  is  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  steamship  service. 


With  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  literature  in  Spanish, 
the  "  South  American  Journal,"  of  London,  is  publishing  a  supple- 
ment to  its  editions  in  that  language.  The  subjects  covered  include 
trade,  industries,  and  economic  questions  adequately  discussed. 
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From  Guatemala  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  received  an 
attractive  pamphlet,  "Za  Smeeridad^''  setting  forth  the  values  at- 
tached to  education  in  the  Republic  and  dedicated  to  the  youth  of 
the  country  participating  in  the  October  festival  of  Minerva. 


Under  the  title  "America  for  the  Americans,"  Thomas  Hanly  con- 
tributes to  the  "  Van  Norden  Magazine  "  for  December,  1908,  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  \ys  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics, 


In  its  consideration  of  agricultural  products  the  November,  1908, 
issue  of  ''  Tropical  Life  "  reports  on  the  future  of  guayule  and  the 
Brazilian  cacao  output,  in  general  terms. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  NOTES 


The  Argentine  Republic  has  262  merchant  vessels  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  150,000  tons. 

Chile's  merchant  fleet  consists  of  153  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of 
158,000  tons. 

The  estimated  output  of  sugar  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
season  of  1908  is  about  161,000  tons. 

Brazil's  merchant  fleet  comprises  386  vessels,  of  over  100  tons 
burthen,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  236,340  tons. 

There  are  5,107  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  in  Bolivia,  and  152 
telegraph  offices,  or  an  office  for  every  33  kilometers  of  line. 

A  German  company  has  been  authorized  to  lay  and  operate  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  between  the  Brazilian  coast  and  the  island  of 
Teneriffe. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  the  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Montevideo  to  issue  a  new  series  of  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000.  i 

The  Brazilian  Congress  has  ratified  the  agreements  signed  at  Rome 
authorizing  the  establishment  at  Paris  of  a  public  health  department 
and  an  international  agricultural  institute. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  for  the  season  ending 
August  31,  1908,  amounted  to  1,170,869  bags,  against  1,478,462  bags 
in  1907,  or  a  decrease  of  307,593  bags.  The  state  government  has 
suspended  temporarily  the  surtax  imposed  on  sugar  exports. 

The  coffee  planters  of  the  States  of  São  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  considering  holding  a  congress  in  January,  1909, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  re- 
spective States  in  order  to  solve  the  coffee  crisis. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  mercury  mine  recently  discovered  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  mine  is  located  near  Tripuhy  station 
of  the  Ouro  Preto  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Central  Railroad.  Brazil 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the  world  possessing  mines  of  this  use- 
ful mineral. 

The  messages  forwarded  in  Bolivia  in  1900  by  telegraph  aggre- 
gated 1,281,610  words,  and  those  received  1,302,634  words,  while 
in  1907  the  number  of  words  transmitted  was  4,638,552,  and  the  num- 
ber received  4,827,949.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1908  the  figiu^es 
were  1,313,551  and  1,361,369  words,  respectively. 
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The  steamship  Goyaz,  which  sailed  from  New  York,  December  6, 
1908,  for  Belem  (Pará)  and  points  on  the  Amazon  Eiver,  Brazil,  car- 
ried about  60  Americans  who  go  there  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
employment  in  the  construction  of  the  Mamore-Madeira  Railway. 

The  girasol  or  sunflower  opal  is  found  in  abundance  in  Mexico^ 
the  best  stones  being  obtained  from  the  State  of  Queretaro,  about  100 
miles  northwest  of  the  capital  city.  These  opals  are  noted  for  their 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  hue  and  the  delicacy  of  their  coloring,  em- 
bracing a  wide  range  and  combination  of  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red- 
dish tints. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  shows  a  total  of 
about  $18,320,000,  American  gold,  invested  in  the  Republics  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  Panama  on. 
September  30,  1907.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $3,000,000  was  in  rail- 
roads. About  four-ninths  of  the  total  is  in  Costa  Rica,  one-third  in 
Cuba,  one-sixth  in  Panama,  and  the  balance  in  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  railways  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  although  owned  and 
operated  by  private  companies,  are  effectively  controlled  by  the  rail- 
way department  of  the  Government,  so  much  so  that  they  can  not 
alter  their  rates  of  transportation  or  time  tables,  or  make  any  other 
change  or  alteration,  without  the  approval  of  that  department.  They 
are,  likewise,  obliged  to  submit  their  balance  sheets  and  such  statisti- 
cal data  as  may  be  required,  for  inspection. 

A  novel  experiment  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  price  of 
meat  and  other  foodstuffs  has  been  tried  by  the  municipality  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  has  proved  entirel}^  successful.  A  number  of  open 
markets  was  established  in  different  public  squares,  where  meat  and 
groceries  were  sold  at  a  little  above  cost  prices.  This  brought  the 
butchers  and  grocers  to  terms  and  they  agreed  to  submit  their  selling 
]n-ices  to  the  municii^ality  from  time  to  time,  and  allow  it  to  exercise 
control  over  them. 

A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  as  a  testimonial  of  the  value  attached  by  Peru  to 
her  remarkable  ascent  of  Mount  Huascaran  in  the  summer  of  1908. 
The  legend  on  the  medal,  as  prescribed  by  presidential  decree,  em- 
braces, on  the  obverse,  the  words  ''  Mount  Huascaran — 24,000  feet;" 
and  on  the  reverse,  "  The  Government  of  Peru  to  Ana  S.  Peck — First 
on  the  summit  of  Huascaran."  Tribute  is  paid  to  such  explorations 
of  national  territory  and  to  the  important  geographical  and  indus- 
trial data  obtained  thereby. 


TnC  MONTH  INffl^LHCM  ni5T0RY 

January  1, 1532. — Mabtin  Affonso  de  Souza  entered  the  bay  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  present  capital  of  Brazil,  and,  believing  it  to  be  a 
river,  named  it  Rio  de  Janeiro  (River  of  January). 
1804. — Haiti  renounced  allegiance  to  France. 
1808. — The  United  States  abolished  the  importation  of  slaves. 
1817. — Gen.   Simon  Bolivar  returned  to  Venezuela  from  abroad  to 

spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  America. 
1818. — Chile  declared  her  independence  from   Spain. 
1825. — First  Constitutional  Congress  of  Mexico  convened  in  the  City 
of    Mexico. 
Great   Britain   recognized  the  independence  of  the  new   Re- 
publics of  South  America. 
1863.— Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued. 
1874. — First  locomotive  arrived  at  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  over  the  new 

line  crossing  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  14,660  feet. 
1896. — Appointment   of   United   States   Commission   of   Inquiry   into 

the  Venezuelan-British  Guiana  boundary  dispute. 
1899. — The  last  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba  sailed  for  Spain. 
January  2, 1850. — Treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  between  Salvador 
and  the  United  States  signed. 
1890. — First    Pan-American    Conference,    convened    in    Washington, 
indorses    a    Pan-American    railway    project. 
January  3, 1530. — Spanish  Explorer  Salcedo  died  at  Trujillo,  Honduras, 

1777. — General  Washington  defeated  the  British  at  Princeton,  New 

Jersey. 
1847. — The  independence  of  Argentina   recognized  by   Sweden   and 
Norway. 
January  4, 1493. — Columblts  sailed  from  Hispaniola   (Dominican  Republic)  and 

Haiti  for  Spain,  returning  from  his  first  voyage. 
January  6, 1503. — Columbus,  on  his  last  voyage,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Maria  de  Belén  River,  Panama. 
1789. — Birth  of  Col.  Manuel  Medina,  famous  Argentine  patriot,  in 

Buenos   Aires. 
1866. — Battle  of  Tlaxiaco,  Mexico,  with  the  patriot  army  under  the 
command    of    Gen.    Porfirio    Diaz. 
January  7, 1530. — Francisco  Pizarro  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  third  and  last 

expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
January  8, 1766. — The  Falkland  Islands  transferred  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  by  right  of  conquest,  from  Spain. 
1815. — The  British  Army  repulsed  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's  army 

at  New   Orleans,    United    States. 
1847. — The    treaty    of    claims    promulgated    between    Peru    and    the 
United    States. 
January    9, 1788. — Julián    Baltasar    Alvarez,    jurist    and    patriot,    born    in 
Buenos  Aires. 
1793. — First  balloon  ascension  in  America,  by  Francois  Blanchard, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  witnessed  by  President  Wash- 
ington. 
1823. — Francisco  Bilbao,  philosopher  and  writer,  was  born  in  San- 
tiago de  Chile. 
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January  10, 1863. — French  squadron  bombarded  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

January  11, 1861. — Benito  Juarez  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of 

the  patriot  army. 
January  12, 1520. — Fernando  de  Magallanes,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Spain, 
entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies. 
1822. — Gen.  San  Martin,  in  Lima,  Peru,  founded  the  Order  of  the 
Sun,  to  be  bestowed  on  heroes  of  the  cause  for  American 
liberty. 
1863. — Treaty  of  claims  concluded  between   Peru  and  the  United 
States. 
January  13, 1807. — Sir  Home  Popham  sailed  for  England  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  conquer  Buenos  Aires. 
1815. — Gen.  Simon  Bolivar's  army,  in  the  war  for  the  independence 

of  New  Granada,  arrived  at  Santa  Fé,  Colombia. 
1854. — Death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Fructuoso  Rivera,  of  Uruguay,  a  well- 
known  patriot,  and  first  President  of  the  Republic  (1830). 
January  14, 1864. — Peru  declared  war  against  Spain. 

January  15, 1903. — First  Customs  Congress  of  the  American  Republics  assem- 
bled   in    New    York,    with    representatives    from    thirteen 
countries. 
January  16, 1876. — Opening    of    the    International    Exposition    in    Santiago    de 

Chile. 
January  17, 1706. — Benjamin      Franklin,      philanthropist,      philosopher,      and 
statesman,  born  in  Boston,  Mass. 
1891. — George  Bancroft,  historian  and  diplomatist,  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 
January  18, 1535. — Pizarro    founded    Lima    ("the   city    of   the   kings"),    Peru, 
named  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
1807. — British  troops  landed  in  Uruguay  for  an  attack  on  Monte- 
video. 
1814. — Gen.    San    Martin    appointed    commander    in    chief    of   the 

armies  of  Argentina  and  Peru. 
1878. — Boundary    treaty   between    Argentina    and    Chile    signed   at 
Buenos  Aires. 
January  19, 1850. — Treaty    of    claims    promulgated    between    Brazil    and    the 
United  States. 
1861. — Benito  Juarez  reelected  President  of  Mexico. 
January  20, 1726. — The   city    of   Montevideo,    Uruguay,    founded   by    Governor 
Zabala. 
1818.^ — Proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Chile,  at  Talca,  Chile. 
1830. — The  Congress  of  Colombia  inaugurated  in  Bogota,  by  Simon 

Bolivar. 
1902. — The  "  Convention  of  Peace  and  Obligatory  Arbitration,"  con- 
cluded by  Costa   Rica,   Guatemala,   Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Salvador,  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua. 
January  22, 1532. — The  port  of   Santos.   Brazil,   founded  by   Martin  A-FFONSO, 
commander  of  a  Portugese  squadron,  who  named  it  Sao 
Vicente. 
1808. — King  John,  of  Portugal,  arrived  at  Bahia,   Brazil,  having 
transferred  his  court  from  Lisbon  to  that  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  mother 
country. 
1891. — Inauguration  of  Marshal  Manoel  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil. 
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January  23, 1873. — The  railroad  from   Mexico  City  to   Veracruz,    Mexico,   was 

opened  to  the  public. 
January  24, 1866. — Decree  of  amnesty  promulgated  by  General  Melgarejo  after 

the  battle  of  Viacha,  Bolivia. 
January  25, 1819. — The  Argentine  ships  of  war  La  Argentina  and  Chacabuco 

captured  a  Spanish  brigantine  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
January  26, 1500. — Vicente    Yánez    Pinzón,  a    Spanish    navigator,  discovered 
Cape  San  Agustín,  Bi-azil,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River. 
1654. — The  city  of  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  was  surrendered  to  the  Por- 
tuguese by  the  Dutch. 
January  27, 1804. — Heman   Allen   appointed   first  minister  to   Chile  from   the 
United  States. 
1825. — Death  of  Col.  Manuel  José  Soler,  an  Argentine  patriot  in 

the  War  of  Independence. 
1893. — James  G.  Blaine,  who  convened  the  First  Pan-American  Con- 
ference, died  at  the  age  of  63  years. 
January  28, 1860. — Nicaragua  assumed  the  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  coast, 
ceded  by  Great  Britain. 
1875. — Promulgation  of  the  treaty  of  claims  between  Mexico  and 

the  United  States. 
1893. — Promulgation  of  the  treaty  of  claims  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States. 
January  29, 1810. — Execution    of    Gen.   Domingo   Murillo,    father   of   Bolivian 
independence,   who   uttered   the   memorable  words  :    "  The 
torch  which  I  have  lighted  shall  never  be  extinguished." 
1825. — The  Spaniards  evacuated  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  delivering  the  city 
to   Gen.   José   Miguel   Lanza,  commander  of  the   patriot 
army. 
1890. — Republic    of    Brazil    recognized    by    the    United    States    of 
America. 
January  30, 1807. — ^An  Argentine  expedition   left   Buenos  Aires  to  aid   Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  which  was  besieged  by  British  troops. 
1843. — ^A  treaty  of  claims  was  signed  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 
January  31, 1830. — Birth  of  James  G.   Blaine,  American  statesman  and  pro- 
moter of  the  Pan-American  idea. 
1902. — The    Second   International   Conference   of  American   States, 
sitting  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  adjourned. 
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EIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

IX  natural  beaut}"  few  cities  of  the  world  can  compare  favorably 
with  Rio.  It  is  Xaples  and  Stamboul,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  with 
hundreds  of  the  choicest  bits  of  the  ]\Iorea  and  the  islands  of  the 

^-Egean  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Norwegian  fjords  rolled  into 

one. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have  been  said  with  truth  that  in  this 
nature's  chef  d'œuvre  the  handiwork  of  man  appeared  to  no  great 
advantage.  Rio.  in  area  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  was 
a  more  or  less  disjointed  group  of  small  villages  thrust  in  here  and 
there  between  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  great  bay.  It  ap- 
peared broken  and  disconnected,  a  congeries  of  settlements,  stretching 
around  the  sweep  of  the  more  or  less  inaccessible  shore,  with  incur- 
sions here  and  there  between  the  hills  or  up  their  slopes.  On  a  nearer 
view  the  impression  was  more  favorable.  There  were  even  then  many 
beautiful  buildings  and  parks.  There  were  even  places  where  one 
might  say  :  "  Here  man  has  wrought  worthy  of  his  surroundings." 
But  as  a  whole  the  city  was  disappointing.  Perhaps  most  of  all  be- 
cause it  lacked  unity  and  because  nature  pressed  too  heavily  upon  the 
observer  and  demanded  too  much. 

All  of  this  is  changing,  and  most  of  it  is  already  changed.  Fifteen 
years  has  worked  a  marvel  in  the  city,  as  great  as  a  tale  from  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'*  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  made  over. 
It  has  been  joined  together.  It  is  unrecognizable,  but  it  is  becoming 
beautiful.  No  such  work  in  a  city  has  ever  been  done  before,  except 
perhaps  when  Ilaussmann  cleft  Paris  through  and  through  into  a 
half  dozen  gi'eat  avenues,  or  when  Peter  built  his  capital  on  the  Neva. 
Many  projects  for  the  rebuilding  or  imjDrovement  of  Brazil's  caj)ital 
were  conceived  prior  to  1893,  but  the  plan  which  finally  took  shape 
followed  the  installation  of  President  Rodrigues  Alves  in  1892.  He 
appointed  as  secretary  of  public  works  Senator  Latjko  Müller,  an 
engineer,  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  rebuilding  plan.  It  was  de- 
cided to  begin  the  work,  and  for  this  purpose  two  loans  were  contracted, 
one  a  foreign  loan  of  $40.000.000.  the  other  a  domestic  loan  by  the 
municipality  of  $20,000.000.  With  these  funds  the  w^ork  was  begun  in 
virtue  of  the  decree  of  September  18,  1903. 
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In  brief  the  plan  was  : 

First,  the  construction  of  a  quay  following  in  general  the  shore 
line  3,500  meters  long  (2^  miles)  ; 

Second,  the  construction  of  a  large  avenue  parallel  with  the  quay 
and  of  the  same  length  ; 

Third,  the  rectification  and  prolongation  to  the  sea  of  the  canal 
known  as  Mangue,  with  an  avenue  on  either  side  nearly  2  miles  (3,000 
meters)  in  length  and  131  feet  in  breadth,  lit  by  electricity; 

Fourth,  elevation  of  the  railroad  bed  and  construction  of  an  avenue 
following  the  line  of  Francisco  Eugenio  street  up  to  the  Quinta  do 
Boa  Vista,  the  residence  of  the  late  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  ; 

Fifth,  enlargement  of  the  city  water  supply  taking  in  all  the  near- 
by sources  ; 


THE  WATER  FRONT.  RTO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Showing  a  portion  of  the  Avenida  Beira-Mar.  a  6-mile  bonlevarrt  skirtiii?  tlie  bay.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  avenue  is  unsurpassed  in  pietnresque  beauty  and  variety  by  any 
driveway  of  equal"  length  in  theworid.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  ex-President  General 
Julio  Rcica,  of  Argentina,  iu  1907,  it  was  gorgeoiisly  illuminated  throughout  its  entire  length, 
as  a  feature  in  the  scheme  of  entertainment  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  guest. 

Sixth,  revision  of  sewerage  system  : 

Seventh,  construction  of  an  avenue,  1^  miles  (1,996  meters)  in 
length  and  108  feet  (33  meters)  broad.     This  is  the  Avenida  Central; 

Eighth,  cutting  down  certain  hills  in  the  city; 

Ninth,  widening  the  streets  crossing  the  Avenida  Central. 

These  plans  were  almost  immediately  enlarged  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  incoming  mayor  of  the  city,  Dr.  Francisco  Passos,  who 
was  selected  by  President  Rodrigues  Al\^s  as  an  aid  to  Doctor 
MüLLER.  The  new  improvements  contemplated  the  widening  of 
many  other  streets,  the  construction  of  a  bay-side  drive,  4*  miles  long 
and  115  feet  wide  (7,000  meters  and  35  meters),  repaving  the  streets 
with  asphalt,  and  other  works  for  embellishing  the  city. 
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The  improvement  of  the  shore  line  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude. It  involved  the  building  of  a  stone  quay  over  2  miles  in 
length  along  the  east  front  of  the  city.  The  quay  is  built  in  many 
places  at  a  considerable  distance  out  from  the  old  shore  and  incloses 
several  islands  and  small  bays.  In  front  the  harbor  is  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  10  meters  (32.8  feet)  to  a  distance  out,  and  follow^ing  the 
line  of  the  quay  for  250  meters  (820  feet).  This  forms  a  broad  ship 
channel  along  the  face  of  the  qua3\  Back  from  the  quay  the  land  has 
been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  40  feet  and  an  avenue  100  meters 
in  width  (328  feet)  has  been  constructed  following  the  line  of  the  new 
shore. 

This  avenue  is  apportioned  in  three  strips — a  paved  thoroughfare  of 
40  meters  (131  feet)  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  then  a  strip  of  35  meters 
for  business  houses  and  offices,  then  25  meters  for  railway  tracks. 
The  whole  quay  is  finished  with  the  most  modern  hoisting,  loading 
and  unloading  machinery  and  devices,  and  there  are  two  electric  plants 
for  furnishing  power  and  light. 

Under  the  contract  of  September,  1903,  the  quay  work  which  was 
begun  in  March,  1904,  must  be  completed  by  July  1,  1910. 

More  striking  perhaps  than  even  the  quay  works  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Avenida  Central,  running  in  a  straight  line 
from  sea  to  sea  and  serving  as  the  principal  outlet  from  the  congested 
business  section.  The  avenue  is  1,996  meters  long  (6,500  feet)  and  33 
meters  wide  (108  feet).  Over  600  buildings  were  demolished  in  pre- 
paring the  way,  3,000  laborers  working  night  and  day.  Trees  are 
planted  along  each  side  and  in  the  center.  There  are  also  flower  beds 
in  the  center. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  buildings  in  Rio  have 
been  erected  on  the  Avenida  Central. 

Another  great  avenue  opened  is  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar,  the  bay- 
side  avenue.  This  is  nearly  4-|-  miles  in  length  (7,000  meters).  It 
begins  where  the  western  end  of  the  Avenida  Central  meets  the 
bay  and,  following  the  curves  of  the  city  front,  stretches  away  to 
Botafogo  Bay,  a  beautiful  cove  inclosed  in  a  green  frame  of  high 
hills.  The  work  on  the  Mangue  Canal  and  the  building  of  the  two 
bordering  avenues,  each  131  feet  wide,  is  progressing  rapidly.  When 
completed  the  canal  will  be  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  stone  faced,  and 
crossed  by  numerous  artistic  bridges. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  building  of  the  new  streets  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  been  the  use  of  the  rounded  corner,  the  building  line 
being  marked  on  a  curve  of  considerable  radius.  This  adds  a 
beauty  and  dig-nity  to  the  architecture  of  the  buildings  and  a  grace 
to  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  in  particular  as  seen  on  the  Avenida 
Central,  that  is  lacking  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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In  addition  to  the  new  avenues  a  number  of  streets  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  have  been  improved  so  as  to  be  ahnost  unrecognizable  to  one 


AVENIDA  CENTRAL-BUILDINci  OF  THE  JORNAL  DO  COMMERCIO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Many  large  and  handsome  office  bnildin^s^^eelo^^^^^^^^^^ 
pei-itv,  notably  that  ot  the  Jornal  «»  Commeruo   wmcn  a^^^^  established  m  1824, 

Fllnstrktion.    The  building  has  since  ^eei    complet^ed^  Jlns  dai^^^^^  ^^  .^^     ^^^^^^ 

under  *e  name  of  the    '  «pec  ator     but  m  1827  tne  nam^^^^^^        The  greatest  statesmen  and 
SttSf  ofthf ETplï'aVI  ¿^fpuSra^fbir  K^erent  times,  among  its  contributors. 

Who  may  have  known  the  city  a  dozen  or  ^^'^/^^^^^^  ^^^- .  f^mf 
these  is  the  Uruguayana,  IT  meters  wide;  the  Assemblea,  the  same 
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width,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  ;  Carioca  street,  Visconde  do  Rio 
Branco,  Floriano,  24  meters  wide;  Trezede  Maio,  Passos  Avenida 
and  Inhaúma,  30  meters  wide.  These  are  all  fine  streets,  with  many 
handsome  buildings  and  paved  with  asphalt. 

Among  the  new  buildings  are  the  Monroe  Palace,  covering  12,000 
square  meters,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  on  the  continent;  the  new 
Municipal  Theater,  marble  front,  bronze  decorated,  with  a  fine  dome  ; 
the  (São  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande)  Railway  Building,  gothic,  ap- 
pearing like  a  great  middle-age  castle;  the  Botanical  Garden  Rail- 
way Company  Building;  the  Naval  Club,  neAv  classic  style;  the 
Treasury  Building,  with  its  beautiful  white  and  rose  marble  columns  ; 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  AVENIDA  CENTRAL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

These  structures  are  distinguished  by  their  various  styles  oí  architecture.  They  are  all  new  and 
thoroughly  modern,  averaging  about  60  feet  in  height,  although  many  of  themi  are  125,  160, 
and  190  feet  high. 

the  Jornal  do  Commercio  Building,  the  Exhibition  Palace,  National 
Library,  marble  and  steel,  and  numbers  of  others. 

Many  cities  of  the  world  have  beautiful  streets  and  beautiful  build- 
ings, but  Rio  alone  has  the  Jardim  Botánico.  It  is  the  central  point 
of  interest  for  tourists.  What  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  the  Grand  Canal 
to  Venice,  or  the  Golden  Horn  to  Constantinople,  is  the  Botanical 
Garden  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  is  displayed  all  the  luxurient  wealth 
of  tropical  ñora  in  its  most  attractive  aspect.  Its  magnificent  avenue, 
a  half  mile  in  length,  of  royal  palms,  is  worth  a  trip  to  Rio  to  see. 
Admission  to  the  garden  is  free,  and  a  line  of  trolley  cars  pass  the 
main  entrance. 
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The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  environs  constitute  the  Federal 
District  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  municipal  organiza- 
tion of  the  district  is  controlled  by  the  National  Government,  but 
the  right  of  the  900,000  inhabitants  to  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  local  affairs  is  safeguarded  in  two  ways: 

(1)  The  district  is  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Brazil  by  3 
senators  elected  for  nine  years  and  by  10  deputies  elected  for  three 
years. 

(2)  A  city  council  of  10  intendentes  or  members,  elected  by  direct 
suffrage  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  council  meets  in  ordinary 
session  twice  a  year. 


A  BAMBOO  GROVE,  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  spacious  grounds  cover  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  acres  situated  on  the  border  of  the  large 
suburban  lake,  Rodrigo  Freitas,  which  is  ne  ir  the  seaeoast  and  separated  therefrom  by 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  Trolley  cars  from  Rio  pa.ss  tl.e  main  entrance.  This  world- 
famed  institution  is  supported  by  the  general  government  for  the  purpose  of  botanical  research 
and  climatical  e.xperiments.  Its  natural  beauty  is  further  enhanced  by  the  tropical  luxuri- 
ance of  Brazilian  forests,  the  choicest  specimens  of  native  flora  preserved  in  all  their  artistic 
settings,  and  many  trees  and  rare  plants  from  foreign  lands. 

The  chief  executive  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  City  is  the  prefect,  who 
holds  office  for  four  years  and  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Under  him  there  are  seven 
boards  or  directorías,  as  follows:  Public  estates  board,  public  works 
and  transit,  board  of  health  and  public  assistance,  the  council  of 
education,  the  board  of  forests,  gardens,  game  and  fishing,  the  board 
of  finance,  and  the  board  of  police,  archives  and  statistics.  There 
are  3,080  municipal  employees,  with  salaries  amounting  to  annually 
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$3,203,200  United  States  gold,  an  average  of  $1,040  each.  The 
revenue  of  the  federal  capital  was  in  1906  48,437,185  milreis,  or 
$16,177,260,  while  the  expenditures  were  48,132,715  milreis,  or  $16,- 
075,575,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $101,685.     The  funded  debt,  inclusive 


PALACE  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  department  of  public  works  is  closely  identified  with  the  recently  undertaken  improve- 
ments to  the  city  and  harbor.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  being  the  federal  capital,  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  authorities,  and  public  improvements  are  carried  on  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  this  department. 

of  the  floating  debt  on  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  £7,000,677  sterling, 
or  $35,003,385  United  States  gold.     The  floating  debt  is  £1,742,076, 
or  $8,710,380. 
The  sources  of  revenue,  in  1906,  were  : 

From  state  property,  rents,  leases  and  divirlends $161,405 

Public    services 1,  523,  020 

From  taxation  : 

Merchandise  exported 121,  505 

Trades,  professions,  and  companies 1,891,150 

Real  estate   (house  tax) 3,742,975 

Total  from  taxation 5,755,630 

Heterogeneous  and  eventual 995,  785 

Total    ordinary 8,  445,  840 

Extraordinary,   loans 7,  681, 175 

Grand    total 16, 127,  015 
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The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were  : 

Executive,  prefect,  etc $29,830 

Legislature,    deputies 143,  995 

Hygiene  aud   public  assistance 309,  545 

Education,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 1,427,745 

Libraries,  museums;  etC- 16,  705 

Total  for  education 1,444,450 

Collection  and  distribution  of  revenue 626,985 

Administration  and  other  public  services ^ 2,329,180 

Public   works 6,  418,  440 

Pensions 266,  975 

Eventual  and  heterogeneous 195,425 

Service  of  the  debt  : 

Foreign  funded,  amortization  and  interest 59,620 

Internal  funded,  amortization   and   interest 3,968,015 

Floating  debt,    amortization   aud   interest 251,965 

Total  service  of  the  debt 4,279,600 

Grand    total 16,  044,  435 

The  public  debt  of  the  federal  capital,  in  190-2,  amounted  to 
$878,395  United  States  gold;  in  1903,  to  $793,200;  in  1904,  to 
$1,170,885;  in  1905,  to  $1,730,300;  in  1906,  to  $2,699,245;  and  in  1907, 
to  $2,790,610,  showing  an  increase  in  six  years  of  31.5  per  cent. 

Protection  to  life  and  property  is  adequately  assured  in  the  Federal 
District  through  a  highly  organized  and  efficient  police  force  of  more 
than  4.000  men  and  a  civil  guard  of  600,  which  latter  force  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  having  400  men  and  the  second  200.  One 
hundred  of  the  civil  guards  are  held  as  a  reserve.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary police,  there  is  stationed  in  the  federal  capital  a  military  estab- 
lishment of  one  brigade  each  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  and  seven 
brigades  of  the  infantry  of  the  Brazilian  national  army.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  divided,  for  police  and  civil  administration  purposes,  into 
20  urban  and  8  suburban  wards,  each  of  which  has  its  local  prefect 
and  other  administrative  agents. 

The  entire  police  department  is  under  the  supreme  supervision  of  a 
general  staff,  consisting  of  a  commandant-general,  an  assistant  of 
the  ministry  of  justice,  an  assistant  of  material,  an  assistant  of  the 
personnel,  a  secretary,  and  an  adjutant  of  orders.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  following  sections  : 

1.  Passports,  licenses,  and  correspondence. 

2.  Criminal  section. 

3.  Statistics. 

4.  Accountantship  and  exchequer. 
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5.  Medical  service,  with  1  director  and  12  physicians. 

6.  Sanitary  service,  having  1  inspector,  1  fiscal,  10  physicians,  4 
■chemists,  1  assistant  chemist,  1  surgical  dentist,  1  oculist,  and  T  tem- 
porary practitioners.  . 

7.  Archives. 

8.  Detention  of  prisoners. 

9.  Cabinet  of  identification  and  statistics,  which  has  the  subdivi- 
sions of  identification,  statistics,  information,  and  photography. 

10.  Treasury. 

11.  Harbor  police. 


INSPECTION  OF  FIREMEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Theflre-flghting  force  consists  of  600  officers  and  men,  organized  on  a  militarv  basis.  The  corps, 
and  equipment  are  so  efficient  and  modern,  and  the  service  so  well  arranged,  that  only  twenty 
seconds  are  required  to  get  the  engines  out  of  the  fire  halls.  All  repair  work  is  done  by  the 
firemen  in  the  shops  which  adjoin  tne  central  station. 

12.  Inspectorship  of  the  corps  of  investigation  and  public  safety. 

13.  Inspectorship  of  vehicles  (composed  of  1  inspector,  2  account- 
ants, and  GO  assistants). 

Each  administrative  district  of  the  Federal  Capital  has  a  "  delegate," 
representing  the  commandant-general  of  police,  besides  an  official 
of  justice,  an  accountant,  generally,  and  several  ''commissioners,"" 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  importance  of  the  district.  The 
entire  police  force  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  City  is  organized  on  a  strictly 
military  basis,  and  has  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  regiments 
of  infantry. 
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The  house  of  detention  of  the  federal  capital  is  under  one  admin- 
istrator, assisted  by  a  physician. 

The  house  of  correction  is  administered  by  one  director,  aided  by 
one  assistant  director. 

Eio  de  Janeiro  in  latitude  22°,  54'  S.,  and  longitude  W.  from 
Greenwich  43  °,  10',  is  about  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as  Havana, 
Cuba,  is  north.  Its  climate  must  generally  be  regarded  as  warmer 
than  that  of  Havana,  except  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  There  is  a  dry  season  from  May  to  November,  and  a 
wet  season  from  November  to  May.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
75°,  the  maximum  80°,  in  February,  and  the  minimum  70°,  in  July. 


TREASURY  BUILDING,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

The  Caixa  de  Amortização,  or  Treasury  Building,  of  the  federal  capital,  fronts  on  the  new 
Avenida  Central,  and  commands  especial  attention  because  of  its  imposing  proportions  and 
attractive  style  of  architecture.    It  is  solidly  and  artistically  constructed  of  stone. 

Climatic  conditions  are  modified  by  the  southwest  and  southeast 
trade  winds  from  the  Atlantic.  Sudden  changes  of  twenty  degrees, 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  are  not  infrequent.  Health  conditions  are 
excellent.  A  comparison  of  the  annual  death  rate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  1905,  with  that  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  world  shows  that  the 
Brazilian  federal  capital,  with  a  mortality  per  thousand  of  21.7,  is 
about  on  a  par  with  Havana,  21.2  ;  Genoa,  21.5  ;  Dublin,  21.2  ;  Milan, 
21.1  ;  and  Marseilles,  21.4.  The  record  for  1907,  according  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  board  of  health  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proves  that  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  that  city,  notwithstanding 
65357— Bull.  1—09 4 
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a  considerable  growth  in  population.     The  mortality  for  1906  and 
1907  was  13,9G0  and  12,106,  respectively.     This  diminution  is  largely 


CENTRAL  STATION  OF  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  m^st  important  institution  for  the  protection  of  public  and  private  property  embraces  a  cen- 
tral station  and  six  substations,  one  of  which  is  located  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  in  addition 
to  the  usual  equipment,  is  provided  with  two  large  fireboats  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor 
shipping.  The  central  station  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  in  which  are  maintained  manu- 
facturing and  repair  shops  for  the  use  of  the  department. 

due  to  the  admirable  system  of  having  in. each  urban  and  suburban 
district  a  branch  of  the  central  health  department,  where  free  medi- 
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cal  assistance  and  advice  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  whenever  neces- 
sary skilled  physicians  and  nurses  visit  them  in  their  homes.  The 
capital  is,  moreover,  now  exempt  from  yellow  fever,  a  result  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  distinguished  Brazilian  physician.  Doctor 
Cruz,  whose  energetic  efforts  have  exterminated  that  former  scourge 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

The  local  census,  taken  September  20,  1906,  showed  that  the  federal 
district  had  on  that  date  811,443  inhabitants,  463,453  males  and 
347,990  females,  living.  The  population  has  increased  since  1890  by 
288,792  souls — that  is,  by  55.26  per  cent.  The  annual  increase  was 
3.515  per  cent.     Rio  de  Janeiro  thus  compares  very  favorably  with 


RUA  DA  CARIOCA,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

This  typical  business  street  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic  is  important  in  retail  trade. 

Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland.  The  annual  birth  rate 
in  1906  was  209.5  per  1,000.  The  area  of  the  federal  district  is  538 
square  miles,  and  had,  in  1906,  a  density  of  1,338  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  Its  area  is  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  larger  than 
that  of  New  York,  approximately  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Chicago, 
virtually  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  that  of  Philadelphia, 
almost  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  London,  and  nearly  eight  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  education  has  not  as  yet  been  made  compulsory  in  Brazil, 
both  the  National  Government  as  well  as  the  municipality  are  pro- 
moting in  every  possible  way  universal  instruction  and  self-improve- 
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ment  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  federal  capital.  Public  as  well  as 
private  instruction  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  '*  General 
directory  of  public  instruction,'"  and  a  ''  Superior  counsel  of  instruc- 
tion."    The  former  organization  is  under  a  director-general. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  corresponding  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  United  States,  superior  (high 
school  and  academic),  and  university.  Under  the  first-named  de- 
partment it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  186  ''  primary  public 
schools  "  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  City  in  1907,  of  which  134  were  for  girls, 
49  for  boys,  and  3  mixed.  Seventy-two  teachers,  and  200  assistant 
teachers  were  emj^loyed  in  the  primary  department.     The  instruction 
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This  handsome  school  edifice  in  Rio  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  filled  with  tropical  plants 
and  trees.  It  faces  Christovão  Park,  and  is  one  of  the  most  solidly  constructed  school  buildings 
of  the  capital. 

given  was  jDurely  secular  and  comprised  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Portuguese  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  general  moral,  scien- 
tific, and  civic  j)rinciples,  draAving,  calisthenics,  and  sewing,  divided 
into  three  courses,  elementar}^,  intermediate,  and  higher.  The  jDri- 
mary  schools  are  supplemented  by  what  are  known  as  "elementary 
schools,''  which  are  private  institutions.  They  receive  a  subvention 
from  fhe  municipality  on  condition  that  they  shall  adopt  the  official 
programme  and  admit  a  certain  number  of  children  free.  There  are 
at  present  79  schools  of  this  sort,  with  5,136  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2,370.  The  teachers  are  either  normal-school  graduates 
or  have  passed  a  special  government  examination. 
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A-mong  the  public  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  should  be 
mentioned  the  Instituto  Professional  for  Males,  which  is  limited  to 
300  pupils.  Students  enter  at  the  age  of  12  and  leave  at  20.  The 
subjects  taught  are:  Primary  courses,  music  and  drawing,  carpentry, 
cabinetmaking,  sculpture,  typesetting,  bookbinding,  tailoring,  iron 
and  tinsmith's  work,  and  bootmaking.  In  the  Female  Instituto 
the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  120  and  applicants  are  admitted 
up  to  15  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  courses, 
elements  of  hygiene,  shorthand,  typewriting,  domestic  economy,  draw- 
ing, music,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  artificial-flower  making. 

The  federal  capital  maintains  five  "  model  schools  "  in  which  certifi- 
cated teachers,  intending  to  become  professors,  are  trained  as  assistants. 
The  normal  school,  or  "  pedagogium,"  has  a  curriculum  of  four  series  : 
(1)  Portuguese,  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  music,  manual  train- 
ing, needlework,  handwriting,  and  calisthenics;  (2)  Portuguese, 
French,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  linear  drawing,  music, 
and  needlework;  (3)  Portuguese,  French,  American  history,  physics, 
pedagogy,  manual  training,  and  ornamental  designing  ;  (4)  Brazilian 
literature,  chemistry,  history  of  Brazil,  and  civic  instruction,  pedagogy, 
hj^giene,  and  drawing  from  the  model.  The  school  is  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  council  of  education.  From  1900  to  1904,  320 
students  received  certificates  as  normal  teachers.  All  such  certificated 
teachers  must  practice  under  certificated  professors  for  one  year  and 
obtain  certificates  of  competence  as  professors.  The  pedagogium  is 
also  intended  to  serve  as  a  school  for  higher  education  of  primary 
professors.  Classes  are  held  at  night  and  comprise  "  permanent 
courses  "  of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  "  contracted  courses  "  on 
letters,  biology,  and  pedagogy,  and  "  free  courses  "  on  mathematics, 
philology,  sociology,  technical  industries,  arts,  etc.  In  1902  seven 
courses  were  given;  the  number  of  students  was  153.  In  1903  ten 
courses,  with  143  students,  were  given,  and  in  1904,  17  courses  with 
194  students. 

There  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  city  no  university,  properly  so  called,  but 
there  are  in  Brazil  six  faculties  which  confer  degrees,  of  which  two — 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Polytechnic  School — are  located  in 
the  capital.  The  cost  of  university  education  is  provided — hj  an 
annual  grant  that  for  the  last  ten  years  has  ranged  from  2,600,000 
milreis  to  3,400,000  milreis  ($866,667  to  $1,133,334  United  States 
gold). 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  founded .  December  4,  1810.  It 
grants  certificates  of  civil,  mining,  industrial,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, and  the  title  of  agronomist  and  geographical  engineer.  This 
school  ranks  in  every  respect  among  the  best  of  technical  institu- 
tions in  the  world  and  offers  six  distinct  courses,  namely,  a  "  funda- 
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mental  course"  (three  years),  a  course  of  civil  engineering  (two 
years),  a  course  of  mining  engineering  (two  years),  a  course  of  indus- 
trial engineering   (two  years),  a  course  of  mechanical  engineering 


COMMEKCIAL  AND  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  AVENIDA  CENTRAL,  RIO  DE  JANERIO. 

This  Uous  avenue  was  U^d  out  and  B^any  oMhe  oM  ^uü^^^^ 
within  a  remarliably  short  perimi  of^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^,^^6  square  and  repre- 

¡^t  rfx^l^nduS^'o^'s^'iorhiff-a  L°S  to  Ave  naillions  of  dollars. 

(two  years),  and  a  course  of  agricultural  engineering  (two  years). 
There  are  52  professors  among  the  faculty  of  the  school. 
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The  total  number  of  professors  at  the  different  municipal  schools 
of  the  federal  district  is  875,  as  follows:  There  are  6  directors  of 
model  schools,  193  head  masters,  300  permanent  professors,  7  of  the 
elementary  first  class,  and  72  of  the  elementary  second  class;  total, 
778.  The  normal  school  (Pedagogium)  has  45  j)rof essors  and  assist- 
ants.    Technical  education  has  52  professors. 

Private  initiative  and  philanthropy  (both  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Brazilians,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  residents)  have  ably  cooperated 
with  the  public  authorities  in  increasing  the  opportunities  for  uni- 
versal education  by  establishing  and  maintaining  throughout  the 
federal  capital  a  great  variety  of  primary  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges, and  other  institutions  of  instruction,  which  are  of  the  high- 
est excellence. 

The  National  Government  of  Brazil  maintains  in  the  federal 
capital  the  following  educational  institutions:  Deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  asylums,  the  National  School  of  Music,  the  National  School 
of  Art,  the  Military  Academy,  the  Preparatory  School  of  Tactics, 
and  the  Naval  School. 

The  National  School  of  Art  was  founded  in  1816.  A  fine  new 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Central  avenue.  The 
National  School  of  Music  was  founded  in  1847.  The  staff  consists 
of  19  professors  and  13  assistants.  The  Military  College  was 
founded  in  1889.  Children  and  grandchildren  of  army  officers  and 
of  privates  killed  in  action  are  educated  at  public  expense  ;  civilians 
are  admitted  on  payment.  From  this  college  students  pass  to  the 
higher  military  or  naval  school,  but  it  is  not  obligatory. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  called  the  "  Instituto  Benjamin  Con- 
stant," was  founded  in  1857.  The  land  on  which  the  building  stands 
covers  9,516  square  meters,  or  102,373  square  feet,  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Botafogo,  and  was  a  gift  from  the  Emperor 
DoM  Pedro  II.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  was  founded  in  1856. 
There  are  about  600  children  who  receive  oral  instruction  in  this 
institution. 

The  city  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  is  well  provided  with  libraries,  of  which 
there  are  12.  Two  of  these,  the  National  and  the  Municipal,  and  the 
rest  belong  to  associations  or  to  the  Brazilian  army  and  navy.  The 
National  Library  Building,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  be 
the  most  magnificent  in  South  America.  The  origin  of  this  library 
was  due  to  the  flight  of  King  JoÃo  VI,  of  Portugal,  to  Brazil,  in 
1807.  It  contained,  in  1907,  130,000  volumes,  a  valuable  collection  of 
25,150  medals,  many  of  them  very  rare,  and  100,000  engravings.  The 
average  monthly  attendance  of  readers  is  3,300. 

The  "  Gabinete  Portuguez  de  Leitura  "  is  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ing in  Rio  de  Janeiro.     The  library  comprises  7,000  volumes,  ad- 
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mirably  arranged.  The  collection  of  camoenana  (Camões)  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  in  existence. 

The  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Federal  District  are  undertaken 
chiefly  by  private  associations  assisted  by  the  Government.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  institutions  are  the  following:  Ma- 
ternidade, or  lying-in  hospital,  which  is  a  private  association  as- 
sisted hj  the  National  Government.  The  Institute  for  the  Protection 
and  Assistance  of  Children.  The  society,  besides  giving  medical 
advice  and  aid  to  poor  children,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  women 
who  are  about  to  become  mothers. 

The  Hospital  da  Misericordia,  of  Spanish  origin,  was  founded  by 
the  Jesuit  priest  Father  Anchieta  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
modern  reorganization  was  in  1840.  Thirty  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  edifice.  It  can  take  care  of  1,200  patients,  and  is  de- 
signed especially  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  sailors  of  all  nations. 
The  hospital  is  divided  into  four  departments:  The  Asylum  of 
Misericordia  for  Abandoned  Girls;  the  Asylum  of  Santa  Maria  for 
Old  Women  ;  the  Hospital  of  Nossa  Senhora  dos  Dolores  at  Casadura, 
for  Consumption,  and  the  Pasteur  Institute  for  the  Treatment  of 
Hydrophobia. 

The  Casa  de  São  José  for  male  orphan  or  neglected  children  of  6  to 
12  years  of  age  is  accomplishing  excellent  work.  There  is  a  similar 
asylum  for  female  children.  Both  institutions  are  maintained  by 
the  municipality.  The  Fifteenth  of  November  Reformatory  for  Va- 
grant Children  is  an  institution  of  the  National  Government,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  The  Gonçalves  Araújo  Asylum 
is  conducted  and  supported  by  the  Candelaria  Brotherhood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  other  philanthropical  associations 
are  the  181  registered  "  friendly  societies,"  whose  accumulated  funds  in 
1902  amounted  to  $3,550,235,  and  they  had  an  aggregate  income  of 
$391,515.  They  distributed,  in  1902,  $30,915  among  associates,  and 
since  the  founding  of  the  earliest  of  these  associations,  a  Swiss  society, 
in  1821,  have  distributed  $3,398,635.  The  181  societies,  in  1902,  had  a 
total  of  93,851  associates. 

The  government  of  the  Federal  District  maintains  a  strict  super- 
vision over  factories  and  stores.  Under  the  present  law  the  majority 
of  sho]3s  close  at  8  o'clock  on  ordinary  nights  and  at  4  on  holidays. 
Only  cafes,  bars,  and  restaurants  are  open  all  day  on  Sundays,  and 
grocers  and  tobacconists  up  to  12  (noon).  Other  places  of  business 
are  required  to  be  closed. 

Lighting,  rapid  transit,  and  motive  power  are  exclusively  furnished 
in  the  Federal  District  by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  oj^erating  under  a  concession  from  the  municipality, 
and  registered  in  Toronto,  Canada.     The  company  possesses  a  tre- 
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mendous  natural  source  of  power  on  the  Eiver  Das  Lages,  51  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  installed  at  this  point 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  modern  hydraulic-electric  generating 
systems  in  the  world.  The  company  is  the  owner  of  the  share  capital 
of  the  Companhias  São  Christovao,  Carris  Urbanos  and  Villa  Isabel, 
which  provides  about  three-fourths  of  the  tramway  service  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  various  concessions  granted  by  the  federal  capital  were 
consolidated  and  extended  until  1970,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made 
with  the  municipality,  in  November,  1907,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tram- 
way, Light  and  Power  Company  to  install  electric  lighting  and  power 
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throughout  the  capital  within  a  period  of  about  three  years,  and  to 
construct  about  200  miles  of  new  lines.  The  lines  of  the  Villa  Isabel 
are  already  electrified,  and  the  work  of  transforming  the  traction  of 
the  other  companies  is  commenced. 

The  Société  Anonyme  de  Gaz  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  Belgian  enter- 
prise,  was  acquired  by  the  company,  which  now  controls  the  whole 
of  the  illuïnination  of  the  capital  by  gas  and  electricity,  through 
a  concession  granted  by  the  Government  in  1905  with  a  monopoly 
until  1915.  All  parts  of  the  city  are  now  illuminated  by  gas,  the 
electric  lighting  being  confined  for  the  present  to  the  new  avenues 
recently  opened  and  the  central  commercial  section.     Electric  light- 
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ing  is  to  be  greatly  extended  during  the  present  year.  The  Kio  de 
Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company  (by  a  concession 
from  the  municipality)  enjoys  a  monopoly  for  the  distribution  of 
electric  power,  produced  in  a  hydraulic  installation  until  1915,  and 
thereafter  the  right  continues  without  monopoly  until  1990.  There 
is  now  furnished  3,000  horsepower,  but  this  will  soon  be  greatly 
increased.  Concessions  recently  acquired  by  the  company  give  it 
full  control  of  the  telephones  throughout  the  Federal  District.  The 
entire  system  has  been  largely  reconstructed  with  a  new  building, 
having  a  new  central  telephone  board  of  the  most  modern  design. 
Improved  instruments  have  been  given  to  the  2,500  subscribers, 
whose  number  will  soon  be  increased  to  5,000.  Street  circuits  have 
been  rebuilt  and  a  large  amount  of  aerial  cables  has  been  installed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  network  of  overhead  wires  in  the  streets, 
thus  greatly  improving  the  service.  A  large  part  of  the  system  is 
in  underground  cables,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  extended 
from  year  to  year  until  all  overhead  wires  in  the  populous  districts 
have  been  removed. 
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HE  tobacco  crop  in  1907  amounted  almost  to  three 
billion  pounds.     Allowing  as  a  moderate  average 
25  cigars  and  100  cigarettes  to  the  pound,  this 
gives  an  annual  product  of  25,000,000,000  cigars, 
100,000,000,000    cigarettes    for    the    world's    con- 
sumption during  the  year,  with  plenty  to  spare 
for  all  the  snuff,  chewing,  and  pipe  tobacco  de- 
manded by  such  users  of  the  weed.     Assuming  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  1,000,000,000,  the  per  capita  employment  of 
tobacco  can  be  reasonably  calculated. 

The  discovery  by  Europeans  of  the  native  disposition  of  this  indige- 
nous plant  was  cotemporary  with  the  discovery  of  America.  Colum- 
bus, it  is  asserted,  noticed  the  Indians  drawing  in  smoke  from  a 
kind  of  pipe  and  exhaling  it  through  their  nostrils.  All  reports 
from  explorers  and  adventurers,  whether  in  the  southern  or  northern 
regions  of  the  new  continents,  contain  references  to  the  habits  the 
Indians  had  of  consuming  this  unknown  herb  in  one  way  or  another. 
Smoking  seems  to  have  been  most  general,  but  among  some  tribes 
it  was  chewed,  by  others  it  was  considered  a  sacred  drug  with  which 
to  produce  purging  and  emesis,  by  others  again  it  served  as  a  stimu- 
lant or  narcotic.  All  Indians,  however,  agi'eed  that  tobacco  added 
greatly  to  their  physical  and  spiritual  well  being.  The  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  English  were  not  slow  to  adopt  the  habit 
in  vogue  wherever  they  found  it,  and  it  was  soon  introduced  into 
Europe.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  popularized  pipe  smoking  in  England 
by  the  method  principally  employed  in  the  regions  visited  by  his 
countrymen.  The  Portuguese  had  already  begun  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  in  southern  Europe,  and  from  them  it  was  brought  in  1560 
to  France  by  Nicot,  who  studied  its  properties  in  a  scientific  way. 
From  NicoT  is  derived  the  word  nicotin,  the  essential  alkaloid  which 
characterizes  tobacco  wherever  grown.  Claims  have  been  made  that 
the  Chinese,  ages  before  the  discovery  of  America,  had  the  habit  of 
smoking,  but  that  they  used  tobacco  can  not  be  proved,  although  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  similar  leaf  was  known  to  them.  Stan- 
ley, in  his  expedition  across  the  center  of  darkest  Africa,  found  the 
natives  following  with  a  like  custom,  but  they  used  the  banana  or  a 
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similar  leaf  in  their  pipes,  and  tobacco  was  not  found  where  the 
connection  with  the  Avhite  man  could  not  be  traced. 

Romance  and  poetr}^  were  associated  with  tobacco  perhaps  even 
more  in  its  earlier  j^ears  than  to-day.  Some  of  Raleigpi's  best  inter- 
views with  Queen  Elizabeth  were  on  this  subject;  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  verses,  as  did  all  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  except  Shake- 
speare, clubs  were  founded  solely  to  enjoy  it,  and  a  man's  rating  in 
society  was  established  by  tobacco.     When   King  James's   famous 


THE  TOBACCO  PLANT  CROWNED  BY  ITS  FLOWER  AND  BLOSSOMS. 

On  the  right  the  flower  has  been  removed,  but  the  suckers  are  developing.  Both  flower  and 
suckers  must  be  removed  to  prevent  the  plant  from  going  to  seed,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  leaf,  which  is  the  important  consideration  in  tobacco  culture. 

"  Counterblast  Against  Tobacco  "  was  issued,  "  drinking  "  tobacco,  as 
smoking  was  then  often  called,  was  almost  universal  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  famous  epigrams  of  the  time 
ran  thus: 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  !  name  of  worth, 

How  sweet  for  thee  to  know 
King  James,  who  never  smoked  on  earth, 

Is  smoking  down  below. 
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In  the  New  World  the  romantic  side  of  it  was  coupled  with  a  very 
practical  influence  in  j)0i3ulating  the  Virginia  colonies.  The  whole 
region  of  the  James  had  given  itself  over  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
so  that  even  the  streets  of  the  towns  were  devoted  to  it,  and  many 
young  men  went  out  as  settlers  and  led  rather  lonely  lives.  These 
young  men  had  plenty  of  tobacco,  but  no  money  or  sweethearts  with 
which  to  grace  a  home.  The  London  Company, thenmostbusilyengaged 
in  the  trade  between  England  and  Virginia,  devised  a  j)lan  by  which  a 
cargo  of  young  women  of  good  social  position  was  sent  out  to  comfort 
the  young  men  ;  there  was  to  be,  of  course,  no  coercion  of  any  kind, 
but  each  young  man  on  his  selection  of  and  acceptance  by  one  of  the 


ARRANGEMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  FLOWERS. 
The  structure  gives  evidence  that  tobacco  flowers  are  naturally  self-fertile. 

young  women  was  to  pay  to  the  company  "  120  lb.  waight  of  best 
leafe  tobacco,"  for  reimbursement.  The  first  cargo  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  others  followed,  and  no  comj)laint  was  heard  that  the  bar- 
gain was  regretted  in  any  direction. 

A  plant  that  could  fasten  such  a  habit  upon  mankind,  whether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  within  the  short  space  of  four  hundred  years, 
and  become  known  as  well  as  cultivated  in  every  portion  of  the  earth, 
must  meet  an  essential  but  mysterious  want  of  the  human  body  and 
mind.  The  origin  of  the  word  is,  however,  lost  in  obscurity.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  derived  from  the  islands  or  mainland  of  the  Tropics, 
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and  is  purely  an  Indian  name.  In  all  languages  except  the  English 
the  first  vowel  is  «,  but  the  o  is  popular  and  will  always  be  retained  by 
those  using  the  English  language.  The  difference  would  seem  insig- 
nificant, but  one  who  is  not  aware  of  it  may  at  times  be  confused  by 
searching  through  various  classifications  under  the  wrong  letter. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  preparations,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  has  been  established  over  wider  and  wider  areas, 
until  now  there  is  practically  no  country — civilized  or  uncivilized — 
where  it  is  not  to  some  extent  grown.  Indigenous  as  it  is  to  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  the  tobacco  plant  has,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  been  com- 
pelled to  adapt  itself  to  all  ranges  of  temperature,  so  that  it  is  found 
at  such  wide  extremes  as  the  region  of  the  equator  and  the  snow- 
covered  valleys  of  Canada  and  Sweden.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
the  vine,  which  will  thrive  so  long  as  it  has  sunshine  for  a  few  months 
in  summer,  and  sufficient  moisture  to  nourish  the  rapidly  growing 
leaves. 

Tobacco  belongs  to  the  nightshade — Solanacex- — family,  which  em- 
braces many  of  the  best  known  domesticated  plants  and  vegetables, 
such  as  the  Irish  potato,  the  tomato,  eggplant,  red  pepper,  jimson 
weed,  and  henbane.  The  genus  Nicotiana  has  about  50  species,  but 
the  great  varieties,  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  and  the  Nicotiana  rustica^ 
supply  nearly  all  the  tobacco  of  commerce.  There  is  a  variety  called 
pérsica,  but  the  Persian  tobacco  as  we  know  it  is  but  a  modification 
of  the  rustica.  The  species  Nicotiana  tdbacum  is  more  generally  used 
than  the  others  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  grows  from  2  to  8 
feet  in  height,  and  has  ovate,  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  alternately 
attached  to  the  stalk  spirally;  these  leaves  measure  from  12  to  42 
inches  in  length  and  8  to  24  inches  in  width.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
colored  or  white.  In  the  first  days  of  the  use  of  tobacco  each  brand 
was  known  more  by  the  place  of  growth  or  origin  than  by  any  other 
name,  but  to-day,  although  such  well-established  and  even  historical, 
distributive  titles  as  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina  tobacco,  etc.,  are 
retained,  many  older  terms  like  Trinidado,  or  Brazil,  have  been  quite 
forgotten.  A  better-understood  designation  is  that  of  the  character 
or  appearance  of  the  article  ready  for  consumption  or  preparation  by 
the  trade.  All  varieties  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
form,  color,  size,  and  texture  of  their  leaves;  by  their  fragrance, 
adaptability  to  soils  and  uses,  and  by  varying  aptitudes  to  secrete 
gums  and  oily  matter  while  ripening. 

Tobacco  is  grown  from  the  seeds  and  its  cultivation  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  cabbage.  The  preparation  of  seed  for 
distribution  to  planters  is  an  importent  part  of  the  industry,  because 
much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  seed  used,  and  the  appropriateness 
of  such  seed  for  the  particular  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  is  proposed 
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to  grow  it.  Tobacco  seeds  are  small,  and  plenty  of  them  are  needed 
to  insure  a  good  growth.  Moreover,  they  react  noticeably  to  in- 
fluences of  soil,  producing  a  leaf  that  preserves  a  color  traceable  to 


(Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

A  TOBACCO  FIELD 

The  tobacco  field  must  be  constantly  watched  from  the  day  of  sowing  the  seed  or  setting  out  the 
young  plants  to  the  moment  the  leaf  is  carried  into  the  curing  house.  The  flowers  and  suckers 
must  be  removed  and  the  animal  enemies  of  all  kinds  must  be  killed  in  some  way.  Sometimes 
the  cost  «f  this  eternal  vigilance  is  a  heavy  item  and  the  profits  to  the  planter  may  be  seriously 
reduced  by  his  eflorts  to  bring  to  the  manufacturer  a  high  grade,  uninjured  leaf. 

the  coloring  matter  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  plant  is  one 
also  that  crosses  readily,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  carefully  guarded  to  pre- 
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vent  accidental  crossing.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  its  various 
uses  has  received  as  careful  attention  as  that  of  any  agricultural 
industry,  and  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  all  governments  have 
given  elaborate  study  to  the  question,  as  a  scientific  and  practical 
problem  vitally  concerning  all  farmers  and  producers  of  staple  crops. 
Each  year  the  plant  must  be  reared  from  the  beginning,  thus  re- 
sembling wheat  and  potatoes,  and  differing  therefore  from  trees  or  the 


THE  TOBACCO  WORM. 

This  is  called  horn  worm  or  horn  blower  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  is  the  caterpillar  of 
alarge  sphinx  moth.  It  eats  the  leaf  of  tobacco,  tomato,  and  allied  plants,  including  occasionally 
the  Irish  potato.  The  worm  is  green.  One,  two,  or  even  more  crops  of  worms  may  develop  in  a 
season.  The  long  beak  is  really  a  tongue  sheath  through  which  the  worm  sucks  the  nectar  of 
flowers.  Several  methods  of  destroying  this  enemy  are  known  and  practiced. 

vine.  Cultivation  in  exerj  detail  has  become  a  nicely  technical  pro- 
cedure, every  step  being  carefully  controlled;  after  seeding,  and,  if 
this  is  adopted,  after  transplanting,  tobacco  must  be  fertilized,  and 
there  is  no  plant  so  susceptible  to  fertilization  as  tobacco.  The  de- 
mand of  any  particular  varietj^  of  plant  for  its  natural  nourishment 
must  be  most  exactly  met,  or  poor  results  are  apt  to  follow.  Conse- 
quently the  chemistry  of  plant,  soil,  and  fertilizer  has  become  almost 
65357— Bull.  1—09 5 
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an  exact  science.  More  than  half  the  States  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  leaf,  and  throughout  the  Union  new 
areas  are  brought  into  bearing,  because  analysis  has  shown  that  soil, 
seed,  and  food  can  be  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  commercially 
profitable  article.  Agriculture  experiment  stations  the  world  over 
are  showing  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  a  good  crop,  and  the  old  fear, 
ending  in  real  disaster  in  Virginia  many  years  ago,  that  the  soil 
would  become  exhausted  and  barren,  is  no  longer  impending  over  the 
modern  farmer  who  studies  his  occupation  intelligently.  Perique 
tobacco,  produced  in  a  small  area  of  Louisiana,  settled  originally  by 


TOBACCO  BED  SHOWING  AWNING  FRAME. 

A  seed  bed  in  which  the  tobacco  plant  is  enltivated  before  it  is  transplanted.  This  method  is 
adopted  for  delicate  leaf  grown  from  the  seed  and  develops  the  resistant  quality  in  the  mature 
plant. 

the  Acadians,  is  an  exception,  in  that  it  will  not  grow  elsewhere.  It 
demands  the  black  soil  of  these  bottoms  for  its  peculiar  ñavor. 
Scarcely  more  than  50,000  pounds  a  year  of  Perique  measure  the 
Avorld's  crop. 

Various  expressions  are  used  to  denote  the  processes  employed 
in  the  different  stages  of  cultivation.  Topping  is  the  term  im- 
plying the  removal  of  the  seed  head;  this  is  done  to  divert  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  from  its  essentially  physiologic  function — the 
perpetuation  of  the  species — to  the  development  of  the  leaf.  Suckers 
are  thrown  out  at  the  place  of  topping,  and  these,  too,  must  be  removed 
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promptly.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  method  by  which  the  strength 
of  the  leaves  is  maintained  by  restricting  their  number.  If  seeds  are 
to  be  gathered  certain  plants  must  be  set  apart  from  others  and  these 
cultivated  with  special  reference  to  this  purpose.  When  the  leaf  is 
ripe  it  is  harvested.  The  length  of  time  between  topping  and  harvest- 
ing varies  greatly,  and  experience  is  needed  to  decide  on  the  proper 
color  and  firmness  at  which  to  begin.  Cutting  or  priming  is  the 
term  by  which  is  understood  the  process  of  gathering  the  leaves  for 
curing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.  It  must  be  done  on  a  dry  day,  so  that  the  leaf  will  be 
clean,  unspotted,  and  free  from  fungus.  According  to  the  habit  of 
the  country  or  district  the  leaves  are  now  placed  in  a  basket  or  hung 
on  a  board  or  wire,  and  allowed  to  wilt.  Then  it  is  cured.  Curing 
is,  of  course,  the  step  which  changes  the  product  from  a  mere  agri- 
cultural to  a  purely  commercial  commodity.  Tobacco  must  not  be 
permitted  to  sweat,  which  really  means  the  growth  of  fungus,  for  if 
fungus  once  starts  in  a  warehouse,  it  is  liable  to  spread  throughout 
all  the  stock  ;  neither  must  it  ferment  too  soon,  for  the  result  will  be 
the  same,  or  lead  to  evils  equally  as  disastrous.  Proper  fermenta- 
tion is  an  art  and  must  be  controlled  by  an  expert  whose  personal 
judgment  has  been  tested  by  long  handling  of  tobacco  in  all  stages. 
The  technical  process  is  called  pressing,  but  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  leaves  themselves  are  subjected  to  great  pressure;  they  are 
weighted  down  by  themselves  in  a  receptacle  constructed  for  that 
purpose,  the  change  taking  place  now,  due  to  action  of  enzymes  rather 
than  to  bacteria  (as  was  once  thought),  being  one  of  ripening,  as  it 
were,  through  heat  and  moisture. 

This  fermentation  process  develops  in  the  tobacco  leaves  the  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  the  commercial  article.  Fermentation  follows 
immediately  after  curing  when  both  are  done  by  the  grower,  but 
where  the  cured  tobacco  is  bought  up  by  manufacturers  several 
months  may  pass  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  latter  process.  When 
tobacco  is  ready  for  manufacture  into  its  finished  condition  for  con- 
sumption, the  amount  of  nicotin  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  excellence  of  the  leaf  and  its  adaptability  are  not 
dependent  upon  it.  If  the  prime  object  of  tobacco  culture  were  the 
production  of  nicotin,  as  the  prime  object  of  raising  sugar  beets  is 
the  production  of  sugar,  then  the  amount  of  nicotin  might  be  forced 
by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but  nicotin  alone  no  more  makes 
a  good  tobacco  than  does  alcohol  alone  make  a  good  wine.  The  flavor 
and  aroma  are  much  more  important. 

Classification  of  the  leaves  now  takes  place,  although  some  selec- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  earlier  stages.  A  division  popularized  by 
long  use  separates  them  according  to  their  color  into:  Claro,  light 
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brown;  Colorado  claro,  brownish  yellow;  Colorado,  brown;  Colo- 
rado maduro,  dark  brown  ;  Maduro,  dark.  This  has  applied  largely 
to  the  wrappers,  but  Sumatra  and  other  leaves  are  to-day  more  freely 
employed  for  wrappers,  and  as  fashion  now  admits  that  a  good  cigar 
is  something  besides  a  wrapper,  and  that  a  good  wrapper  may  possess 
other  qualities  than  color,  adherence  is  not  always  given  to  the  above 


classification.  This  whole  question  is  one  decided  ultimately  by  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  the  latter  exercising  his  taste,  the 
former  his  judgment.  Taste  takes  the  direction  of  strength,  aroma, 
moisture  or  dryness,  and  appearance  of  the  finished  article,  whether 
cigar  or  cigarette;  judgment  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  deciding  not  only  these  points,  but  also  the  questions  of 
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quality,  and  serviceability  for  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper  ;  both  taste 
and  judgment  unite  in  demanding  that  a  tobacco  when  used  for  smok- 
ing purposes  must  have  a  good  burn.  Burning  quality  is  the  most 
important  requirement  for  a  first-class  smoking  tobacco. 

Variation  in  burning  qualities  must  be  sought  in  differences  in 
chemical  composition,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  season,  and  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  used.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
strains  of  tobacco  possess  the  power  of  appropriating  from  the  soil 
those  constituents  conducive  to  a  good  burn,  while  other  closely  re- 
lated types  under  the  same  conditions  are  lacking  this  power.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  growing  of  tobacco,  the  curing  and  fermentation  of  the 
leaf  are  important  factors  in  developing  a  good  burn.  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive term,  including  such  elements  as  fire-holding  capacity. 


evenness  of  burn,  and  character  of  the  ash.  The  fire-holding  capacity 
refers  to  the  length  of  time  the  tobacco  will  keep  alight  ;  but  it  should 
burn  evenly,  and  have  no  great  tendency  to  coal  in  advance  of  the 
burning  area.  In  some  cases  defects  are  due  to  injudicious  combina- 
tions of  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper.  In  the  best  smoking  tobacco  the 
ash  should  be  a  uniform  gray  or  white,  and  show  a  decided  cohesive- 
ness.  Good  tobacco  will  not  burn  with  a  flame,  but  will  continue  to 
glow  almost  indefinitely  when  once  it  is  lighted.  The  "  burn,"  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  tobaccos,  has  had  an  immense  amount  of  chemical 
study  devoted  to  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  but  as  yet  no  one  has 
been  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  different 
kinds  of  tobacco  as  regards  their  burning  qualities.  One  fact  is  notice- 
able, however,  in  comparing  the  composition  of  the  tobacco  plant  with 
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that  of  other  agricultural  crops  ;  it  has  a  remarkably  high  content  of 
mineral  matter,  commonly  called  the  ash.  On  the  average  this  ash 
is  well  above  15  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  dry  leaf,  and  a 
distinct  relation  is  demonstrable  between  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  ash  and  its  good  or  poor  burning  qualities.  Two  undisputed  facts 
have  resulted  from  innumerable  studies  made  in  this  regard,  and 
these  are  that  chlorin  injures  the  fire-holding  capacity  of  the  leaf, 
while  potash  favors  this  property;  these  facts,  however,  are  insuffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  explain  fully  the  burning  qualities  of  different 
samples  of  tobacco.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  indicates  that  potash 
salts,  in  due  combination  with  calcium  and  magnesium,  produce  the 
best  ash  and  give  that  desired  burn  which  characterizes  the  highest 
priced  leaf  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
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When  the  leaf  has  been  delivered  to  the  manufacturer  it  is  con- 
verted into  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 
Smoking  and  chewing  were  the  aboriginal  methods  by  which  native 
Americans  consoled  and  stimulated,  or  at  times  physicked  them- 
selves with  the  plant.  A  crude  pipe  from  which  smoke  was  drawn 
up  into  the  nostrils  was  the  implement  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  mainland,  especially  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  a  pipe 
on  present  day  lines  was  used,  and  had  great  symbolic  significance 
at  councils  of  peace  or  war.  Within  the  Tropics — in  Mexico  and 
Central  America — the  dried  leaf  was  rolled  upon  itself  to  form  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  cigar,  and  in  other  places  corn  husks  were 
the  containers,  somewhat  larger  than  the  shuck  cigarette  smoked 
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SO  commonly  by  Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  and  Brazilians.  The 
pipe  was  the  vehicle  adojDted  by  the  English,  and  all  the  old  prints 
illustrating  smoking  in  early  days  show  only  the  pipe  in  the  mouths 
or  hands  of  the  devotees  of  tobacco.  Chewing  is  undoubtedly  a 
habit  inherited  from  the  time  when  the  medicinal  effect  was  con- 
sidered of  immense  value  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  its  stimulant  quali- 
ties were  held  by  the  Indians  to  follow  a  small  dose,  or  to  be  a  desired 
result  of  the  immediate  prostration  produced  by  a  larger  quantity. 
As  Europeans  found  that  effects  were  thus  obtained,  tobacco  in 
some  preparation  for  mastication  was  popularized  for  use  by  those 
who  could  not  get  a  pipe  or  cigar  whenever  it  was  desired.  Snuff 
taking  was  discovered  among  the  Brazilian  Indians,  and  they  were 
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its  best  fabricators.  Their  taste  in  this  matter  was  as  pure  as  that 
of  the  fashionable  world  of  the  East,  and  the  snuff  they  made  has 
never  been  surpassed  nor  their  apparatus  for  making  it.  This  habit 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Portuguese,  and  popularized  in 
France  and  the  north  by  Catherine  de  Medici.  Ladies  took  snuff, 
and  jDrobably  ladies  occasionally  smoked,  but  practically  no  mention 
is  made  of  women  smoking,  and  as  a  general  habit  women  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  it  very  sparingly.  The  ungallant  rumor  current 
among  niany  that  the  ladies  of  Latin  America  quite  as  commonly 
as  the  men  are  seen  with  cigar  or  cigarette  between  their  lips  is 
unfounded  and  unwarranted.  "Women  of  the  peon  class  are  met 
with  pipe  or  cigarette  as  a  companion;  in  the  public  places  of  the 
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haut  ton,  as  in  similar  resorts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  may  be  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  join  in  the  trick  of  smoking,  but  the  more 
acquainted  one  becomes  with  the  intimate  social  life  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  more  is  one  astonished  that  credence  could  ever  have  been 
given  to  the  fiction  that  women  here  habitually  indulged  in  tobacco. 
The  physiologic  effects  of  tobacco  have  been  discussed  ever  since 
it  was  first  used  by  civilized  man.  The  Indians  knew  the  symptoms 
it  caused,  but  were  satisfied  to  ascribe  them  to  the  mysterious  power 
influencing  all  life  about  them  and  questioned  no  further.  But  the 
attacks  upon  the  habitual  consumption  of  the  prepared  leaf  have 


TOBACCO  CURING  HOUSE. 

Within  the  curing  house  several  processes  are  carried  on  before  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  the  manu- 
facturer. The  leaves  are  resorted  now  to  grade  them  as  to  quality,  and  they  must  be  delicately 
handled  to  prevent  any  injury  thac  might  reduce  the  grade  to  which  any  leaf  originally  be- 
longed.   Only  hand  labor  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  decided  skill  is  required. 

had  practically  no  restraining  force,  and  there  is  no  gauge  of  civili- 
zation so  generally  applicable  throughout  the  world  as  that  of  the 
consumption  of  tobacco.  A  substantial  agreement  has  to-day  been 
reached  among  scientists  that  tobacco — this  does  not  mean  the  alka- 
loid nicotin — is  not  the  poison  it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  In  fact, 
tobacco  leaf  can  be  grown  and  cured  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
proportion  of  nicotin,  and  this  meets  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumers' taste  even  better  than  a  tobacco  strong  in  nicotin.  It  is 
therefore  the  aroma  in  the  smoke,  and  the  essential  oils  in  the  leaf, 
which   perpetuate   the  habit   and   stimulate  the   intellectual   desire 
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to  enjoy  the  narcotic  eiïects  resulting  from  the  properly  prepared 
article.  Raw  tobaccos  are  strong,  but  they  are  not  liked;  on  the 
other  hand,  delicately  cured  tobaccos  bring  the  highest  price  and 
enjoy  the  longest  reputation.  This  indicates  that  the  eiïect  sought 
is  altogether  on  the  mind  and  imagination  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
body.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  therefore  diiïerentiated  at  once  from 
the  habitual  use  of  any  other  drug.  It  has  no  demonstrable — that  is, 
no  organic  effect  upon  the  body.  It  does  irritate  the  heart  and  upset 
the  digestive  organs  if  taken  too  often  or  Avithout  judgment,  but 
this  effect  is  altogether  functional  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
habit    is    discontinued.      That    form    of  blindness    called    tobacco 


A  READER  IN  A  CIGAR  FACTORY  IN  CUBA. 

Eveiy  lar^e  cigar  factory  employs  a  jirofessional  reader,  who  reads  from  books  or  newspapers 
selected  by  the  workers,  to  hold  their  attention  on  the  work  and  prevent  conversation  or 
argument  "between  the  operatives.  He  sits  on  a  raised  platform  above  the  heads  of  his  hearers, 
centrally  located  in  the  room,  where  all  may  hear  him. 

amblyopia  comes  from  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  cigar  or  from 
the  roughest  kinds  of  tobacco  smoked  in  a  pipe.  The  consequences 
here  may  be  permanent  and  disastrous,  but  immediate  attention  to 
the  early  symptoms  will  restore  the  eyesight  unimpaired.  Tobacco 
seems  not  to  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of  the  one  who  uses  it,  and  there 
is  need  only  of  a  firm  effort  of  will  to  relinquish  the  habit,  if  the 
individual  so  desires;  in  these  respects  it  is  essentially  superior  to 
all  other  drugs.  Another  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  the  narcotic 
or  stimulant  effect  of  tobacco  seems  to  be  satisfied  within  itself; 
other  drugs  arouse  a  craving  from  a  still  more  violent  excitant,  but 
the  probability   is  that  if  mankind  were   deprived   of  tobacco  his 
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physique  would  suffer  by  indulgence  in  other  drugs  infinitely  more 
powerful  and  pernicious. 


(Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

A  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

Cigarettes  are  to-day  made  largely  by  machinery,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  displaced  the  hand 
labor,  once  the  universal  rule  in  factories.  Machines  are  even  made  to  place  the  cigarettes  in 
the  box  ready  for  the  consumer,  but  the  employment  of  women  for  this  purpose  is  still  custom- 
ary in  the  older  centers  of  the  trade.  This  is  altogether  pieceworJi,  and  women  become  mar- 
velously  expert  in  their  occupation. 

The  tobacco  plant,  like  all  living  things,  has  its  parasites,  but  it 
has  no  enemies  peculiar  to  itself;  it  suffers,  therefore,  only  from 
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attacks  by  insects  that  could  thrive  on  other  j)lants  equally  well. 
From  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  leaf  reaches  the  consumer 
there  is  danger  from  some  enemy.  The  flea  bug  or  flea  beetle,  the 
tobacco  worm  or  hornblower,  the  bud  worm,  and  a  host  more,  feed 
on  the  growing  leaf.  Other  insects  like  the  cigarette  beetle  are  in- 
jurious to  cured  tobacco,  and  feed  on  all  preparations  made  from  it; 
they  hatch  in  factories  and  warehouses.  For  all  these  there  are 
fortunately  successful  remedies,  destructive  to  the  insects  but  not 
harmful  to  the  tobacco. 

Every  Eepublic  represented  in  the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics  is  a  grower  of  tobacco.  Every  country  has  a  large  com- 
merce in  the  leaf  and  the  manufactured  article;  every  Government 
draws  an  important  part  of  its  revenue  from  the  tobacco  trade  going 
on  within  or  across  its  borders.  Tobacco  is  used  by  a  greater  number 
of  people  and  among  more  nations  than  any  other  cultivated  product 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  the  most  highly 
taxed  substance  in  the  world.  In  1907  the  United  States  derived 
$78,000,000  from  the  internal-reveime  and  customs  receipts  on  this 
article,  and  other  Governments  profit  likewise.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  country  have  their  own  fashion  of  smoking  and  of  preparing 
the  leaf  for  consumption.  Machine  labor  is  displacing  hand  labor, 
and  therefore  the  varying  shapes  of  cigars  or  cigarettes  once  char- 
acteristic of  any  country  are  gradually  jáelding  to  a  more  uniform 
product,  but  the  tobacco  itself  is  growing  superior  year  by  year  and 
the  smoker  may  rest  content  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will  find  an 
excellent  tobacco  from  the  local  fields. 
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THE  high  character  of  instruction  in  Latin  American  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education  has  always  been  recognized  by 
the  world  at  large,  although  in  the  United  States  this  recog- 
nition has  not  been  as  full  as  elsewhere.  Heretofore  there 
have  been  no  marked  characteristics  which  would  distinguish  these 
institutions  from  those  of  Europe  or  the  United  States.  University 
instruction  in  Peru  or  Brazil,  for  instance,  meant  much  the  same 
thing  that  it  meant  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  The  humanities,  pure  science,  law,  medicine,  and 
a  modicum  of  applied  science  were  the  principal  subjects  of  study. 
The  modern  tendency  to  make  university  education  more  practical, 
more  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  needs  of  every  day  industrial  as 
well  as  professional  life,  has  had  its  effect  all  over  the  world.  The 
fact,  however,  is  generally  lost  sight  of  that  this  tenedency  to  sub- 
stitute for,  or  at  least  to  graft  upon  the  older  subjects  of  university 
instruction,  a  broader  and  more  thorough  study  of  the  applied 
sciences,  arts,  and  industries  is  manifesting  itself  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  Latin-American  countries  than  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  and 
this  is  a  most  significant  fact,  the  young  men  of  wealth  and  social 
standing  who  have  heretofore  been  content  with  the  liberal  and  clas- 
sical instruction  '  of  the  universities,  followed  perhaps  by  a  year  or 
two  finish  at  one  of  the  European  institutions,  are  now  devoting  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  study  of  technical  and  industrial  subjects. 
This  is  all  the  result  of  a  firm  conviction  which  has  taken  possession 
of  the  Latin-American  mind  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  that  technical  education  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  future 
development,  prosperity,  and  security  of  these  20  Eepublics. 

This  idea  of  course  is  not  primarily  Latin  American  ;  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  think  much  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  their 
own  countries,  but  the  intensity  of  this  belief,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  taken  possession  of  both  Governments  and  people,  and  the 
efforts  put  ïorward  to  make  it  effective,  are  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America  speaking  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues.  The  belief  is 
paramount  that  the  building  up  of  these  Republics  into  rich,  power- 
ful and  secure  nations  will  only  be  accomplished  through  native 
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energy  properly  trained  in  industrial  and  economic  .science.  Foreign 
capital  and  skill  are  welcomed  and  will  always  be  welcomed,  but  the 
fact  is  clearly  appreciated  that  these  two  factors  are  auxiliary  and 
not  fundamental  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  rear  the  national  edifice. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  to-day  where  foreign  capital  and  skill 
are  offered  so  great  an  opportunity  as  in  the  southern  countries  of 
this  continent.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  capitalist  and  the  trained 
specialist  the  field  is  almost  unlimited  and  the  rewards  are  great  and 
cumulative,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  itself,  the  benefits 
which  it  derives  from  these  two  agencies  of  progress  are  definite  but 
not  unlimited.  The  auxiliary  can  accomplish  so  much  and  no  more  ; 
the  real  structure  must  be  built  upon  other  foundations.  This  is  the 
Latin- American  idea  which  it  is  the  Latin- American  purpose  to  make 
effective. 

The  idea  has  no  kinship  with  that  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  China 
for  the  Chinese,"  except  in  so  far  as  the  phrase  may  have  a  political 
as  distinguished  from  an  economic  meaning.  There  is  nothing  exclu- 
sive about  it  ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  present  attitude  of  mind  in  all 
the  southern  Eepublics  is  not  merely  to  welcome  but  to  seek  foreign 
capital  and  immigration,  even  though  the  latter  be  temporary,  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted of  the  future  it  is  that  this  attitude  will  not  change. 

There  has  been  a  most  pronounced  awakening  of  idea  and  a  quick- 
ening of  national  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact  in  the  past 
the  Latin  American  of  to-day  is  not  content  to  sit  idly  by  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  incidental  benefits  which  may  come  to  him  or  to 
his  country  through  the  exploitation  of  its  natural  resources  by 
foreign  capital  and  energ}".  He  does  not  believe  that  a  great  national 
future  can  be  assured  by  such  means.  He  intends  to  play  the  game 
himself,  and  in  order  to  do  so  successfully  he  is  now  learning  its 
rules  and  strategy.  Both  peoples  and  Governments  are  eagerl}^  seek- 
ing to  create  a  bod}'  of  men  trained  in  the  applied  sciences,  industries, 
and  arts  whose  work  will  be  the  foundation  for  the  great  future 
which  of  a  right  belongs  to  the  Latin-American  Republics.  So  we 
see  the  broadening  of  the  university  curriculum,  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools,  creation  of  government  bureaus  and  institutes 
for  studying  and  fostering  national  industries,  scientific  societies, 
and  international  associations  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  industrial 
development. 

Governments  and  peoples  are  reaching  out  to  absorb  the  accu- 
mulated, knowledge  of  other  countries  with  an  eagerness  and  enthusi- 
asm which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  paralleled.  Young  men  by 
thousands  are  leaving  their  homes  for  technical  study  in.  foreign 
countries.    The  greater  number  of  these  are  now  seeking:  the  United 
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States.  No  statistics  have  been  compiled  of  Latin- American  students 
in  the  universities,  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  several 
thousands  of  them.  The  great  majority  pay  their  own  expenses, 
although  some  are  assisted  by  private  institutions  and  societies.  In 
addition  there  are  a  considerable  number  sent  out  directly  by  the 
Governments  and  whose  expenses  are  a  government  charge.  The 
Bureau  of  American  Eepublics  has  recently  made  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  these  latter,  and  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Argentine  Republic  supports  30  students  in  the  United  States, 
divided  between  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Penn- 
sjdvania.  New  York  State  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Drexel 
Institute,  and  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College.  The  Argentine  vice- 
consul  at  Washington,  Señor  Juan  S.  Attwell  has  charge  and  super- 
vision of  these  young  men. 

Bolivia,  which  supports  a  large  number  of  students  in  foreign 
countries  at  present,  has  but  one  government  student  in  the  United 
States,  who  is  studying  engineering  in  Philadelphia. 

None  of  the  Brazilian  students,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
United  States,  receive  government  aid. 

There  were  30  government- aided  students  from  Chile  last  year. 
There  are  more  this  year. 

The  small  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  which  claims  to  have  more  school- 
teachers than  soldiers,  supports  21  students  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  studying:  Electrical  engineering  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn;  Tufts  College;  Louisiana  State  University;  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  and  at  Harvard;  medicine  at  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College;  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Lehigh;  com- 
merce at  New  York  University;  mechanics  at  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  agriculture  and 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Harvard  and  at  Cornell;  kindergarten 
methods  at  Pratt  Institute;  obstetrics  at  Galveston  Hospital. 

These  students  are  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  Señor  Don 
Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  the  Costa  Rican  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  students  from  Cuba  are  supported  in  the  United 
States  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  but  none  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Havana  pensions 
five  students  at  Cornell.  There  are  others  at  Hampton,  at  West 
Virginia  University,  and  elsewhere. 

Sixty-eight  young  Ecuadorans  are  studying  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  28  are  supported  by  the  Government.  These  are  divided 
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between  the  South  Bethlehem  Works,  Large  Institute,  Trenton, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Lehigh,  Bucknell,  Columbia, 
and  Pennsylvania  University,  St.  Martin's  School,  California  ;  Pratt 
Institute,  Bliss  Electrical  School,  Peekskill  Military  Academy,  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College,  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Trenton  Normal  School,  and  preparatory  schools  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  Maryland. 

There  are  3  government-aided  students  from  Honduras — 1  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  studying  veterinary  science,  and  2  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

There  are  14  Mexican  students  who  receive  government  aid  in  the 
United  States.  Eight  of  these  are  supported  in  New  York  and  in 
Boston  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  6  are  young 
army  officers  supported  at  Forts  Eiley  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  by 
the  Department  of  War  and  Navy. 

Nicaragua  sends  4  young  men — 3  in  New  York  and  1  in  Phila- 
delphia— who  are  under  the  charge  of  Señor  Don  Luis  F.  Corea, 
Nicaraguan  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  15  students  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  Rhode  Island  College,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Renssa- 
laer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Stanislaus  College,  Madison  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  private  and  prepar- 
atory schools. 

Nine  young  men  from  Paraguay,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Government,  are  studying  textile  manufacture,  finance,  mechanical 
engineering,  and  agricultural  science  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Iowa  State  College. 

Government  students  from  Peru  number  11,  6  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Lima  Normal  School,  and  are  now  in  the  United  States 
continuing  their  studies  in  preparation  for  teaching.  They  are  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  Universit}^,  and  the  normal  schools 
at  Albany;  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts; 
and  Oneonta,  New  York.  Three  are  graduates  of  the  Peruvian  Agri- 
cultural and  Veterinary  School,  at  Lima,  and  are  studying  cotton  and 
sugar  cultivation  and  cattle  raising  in  the  United  States. 

One  is  studying  architecture,  and  another,  a  graduate  of  the  Lima 
Mining  School,  is  studying  mining  engineering.  In  addition  the 
Government  is  about  to  send  a  number  of  mechanics  to  prefect  them- 
selves in  that  trade. 
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Speech  delivered  by  the  Brazilian  ambassador,  Mr.  Joaquim 
Nabuco,  at  the  National  Eivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  December,  1908: 

GENTLEMEN:  I  only  come  here  to  acknowledge  your  interest  in  the 
progress  of  your  sister  American  Republics.  Our  continent  is  des- 
tined to  be  so  interdependent  that  the  interest  of  a  powerful  body 
like  yours,  representing  such  an  accumulation  of  science,  of  mechan- 
ical and  creative  power,  exercising  such  influence  on  the  employment 
of  capital  and  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  would  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  continent,  were  it  to  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  your  own  country. 
The  least  sign  in  that  direction  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  us  all.  Nothing 
would  do  so  much  for  the  strengthening  of  the  relations  of  our  two  continents.  I 
say  our  two  continents  without  thinking  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  current  of 
sympathy  that  runs  between  them  will  not  be  stopped  ;  on  the  contrary,  shall  be 
materially  increased,  by  the  passage  you  may  cut  across  the  Isthmus.  However 
wide  the  cutting,  the  sympathy  would  easily  leap  over  it. 

Indeed,  under  the  present  Administration,  we  have  entered  in  quite  a  new 
American  era,  of  which  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  Latin  America  will  count  as  the 
hégira. 

I  am  supposed  to  speak  about  the  navigable  rivers  and  harbors  of  Brazil. 
When  answering  your  so  very  kind  invitation,  I  confessed  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  works  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  But  even  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  Brazil,  I  prefer  to 
submit  by  writing  to  your  examination  a  few  data  taken  from  competent  author- 
ities, and  to  make  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  whole. 

As  to  our  navigable  rivers,  we  may  be  excused  for  not  having  done  much  for 
their  navigation.  Nature  has  taken  the  matter  upon  itself.  We  have  here  and 
there  built,  or  are  planning  to  build,  a  railway,  or  a  traffic  road,  to  avoid  the 
falls  and  the  rapids  of  some  great  rivers,  as  the  Madeira,  the  Rio  Branco,  or  the 
São  Francisco,  but  we  hardly  could  improve  our  great  fluvial  arteries.  The 
Amazon,  for  instance,  is  navigable  by  steamers,  in  Brazilian  territory  alone, 
for  2,500  miles  ;  if  you  take  together  some  of  its  tributaries,  you  will  have,  in 
that  territory,  a  course  open  to  steamers  of  more  than  10,000  miles.  I  speak 
only  of  steamers.  You  would  have  to  treble  the  number  of  miles,  if  you  were 
thinking  of  any  kind  of  boats.  The  present  century,  I  hope,  will  see  that  im- 
mense canalization  all  ploughed  by  steam  and  electricity.  When  the  connection 
of  the  Amazon  with  the  sources  of  the  River  Plate,  to  which  we  supply  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  waters,  will  be  established,  the  earth  will  see  an  inland  water 
system  of  a  magnitude  never  dreamed  before.  In  fact,  the  deep,  fresh-water 
line  crossing  Brazil  east  to  west  and  north  to  south  will  be  longer  than  her 
Atlantic  coast. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  those  immense  prospects  of  river  and  forest 
combined,  by  the  side  of  powerful  falls,  destined  to  supply  all  the  electricity 
we  may  need.  With  that  vision  of  the  future  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  our 
rivers  as  they  appear  to-day.     Take  the  São  Francisco.     The  men  of  science 
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who  have  been  on  its  banks  agree  that  the  São  Francisco  is  a  great  river  of  the 
future  and  that  the  central  region  it  drains  will  show  one  day  immense  wealth. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  have  a  part  of  its  asset  under  lock, 
kept  for  a  time  of  greater  progress  all  round,  both  in  agricultural  sciences, 
in  metallurgy,  in  electricity,  and  in  medicine,  as  then  the  conquest  of  the 
Tropics  will  be  achieved  without  the  destruction  of  nature's  treasures  and 
without  irreparable  damage  to  the  country's  future. 

We  are  devoting  the  best  of  our  attention  to  the  building  of  great  commercial 
ports  along  our  coast,  more  than  3,500  miles  long.  In  two  years  more  we  will 
have  terminated  the  building,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  the  three  kilometers  of 
stone  quay  for  steamers  of  any  draft.  As  a  shelter  for  the  fleets  of  the 
world,  should  they  ever  decide  to  meet  there,  the  bay  takes  care  of  itself. 
The  docks  of  Santos  have  not  only  transformed  that  city,  both  as  to  its  build- 
ings and  to  its  sanitation,  but  have  also  given  to  the  São  Paulo  gigantic 
coffee  trade  an  adequate  opening.  Besides  those  works,  achieved  or  near 
completion,  we  have  in  hand  the  ports  of  Manaos,  and  those  of  Para,  Pernam- 
buco, Bahia,  Victoria,  and  Rio  Grande.  It  is  an  immense  outlaJ^  no  doubt. 
The  Santos  docks  were  built  by  a  private  enterprise;  all  the  rest  are  public 
works.  Pernambuco,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Brazil,  claims  that,  with  a 
port  open  to  the  largest  transatlantic  steamers,  instead  if  its  present  natural 
reef  only,  it  will  become  in  Brazil  the  natural  landing  of  the  Old  World  on 
the  shores  of  the  Kew  ;  while  Rio  Grande  sees  in  the  work  to  make  its  sea 
entrance  safe  and  its  harbor  commodious  a  possible  rivalry  of  southern  Brazil 
with  the  growing  Plate. 

Great  expectations  are  raised,  as  you  see,  north  and  south.  I,  for  myself, 
have  no  doubt  that  the  millions  we  may  apply  to  the  building  of  ports  are  the 
most  remunerative  expenditure  our  country  could  commit  herself  to.  We 
have  managed  to  build  in  the  iiast  more  than  50  ports;  we  hope  to  improve 
them  all.  When  a  country  within  twelve  years  increases  her  exports  more 
than  30  per  cent,  and  doubles  her  imports,  while  her  development  has  been 
continuous  from  decade  to  decade  for  more  than  a  century,  that  country  may 
well  trust  the  future.  Such  is  the  case  of  Brazil.  A  yearly  commerce  of 
$500,000,000  may  not  seem  much  by  the  side  of  your  statistics,  all  written  in 
astronomical  figures,  but,  at  the  progressive  rate  stated  before,  half  a  billion 
dollars  is  already  a  good  promise. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  all  will  excuse  me  for  having  come  here  only  to  thank 
you  for  your  interest  in  the  development  of  Latin  America.  I  took  your  invi- 
tation as  an  act  of  continental  good  will  and  in  the  same  manner  I  have 
answered  it. 
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HENKY  MEIGGS,  the  great  railway  contractor  of  South 
America,  was  born  at  Catskill,  New  York,  July  7,  1811, 
He  settled  in  New  York  City  about  the  year  1835,  where 
he  became  prosperous  in  lumber  transactions,  but  the 
panic  of  1837  rendered  him  a  bankrux)t.  Two  years  later  he  was 
again  wealthy,  and,  in  1840,  had  a  large  lumber  yard  in  the  village 
of  Williamsburg  (Brooklyn),  New  York.  In  1842  he  failed  once 
more  in  business.     His  future  was  uncertain  for  the  next  few  years, 

but  in  the  local  amiais  of  New 
York  City  he  has  left  his  name 
as  the  president  of  one  of  the 
leading  musical  societies  of 
that  period.  He  sailed  in  1848 
for  San  Francisco  with  a 
cargo  of  lumber,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  sold  for  twenty  times 
its  cost,  on  account  of  the 
growing  importance  of  that 
city,  due  to  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California. 
He  now  established  wood 
yards  on  a  large  scale  and  be- 
came prominent  in  the  politics 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
thrice  elected  an  alderman  of 
the  city  council,  and  won  many 
friends  on  account  of  his  ge- 
nial manners,  generositj^,  and 
tact.  Unfortunately,  he  engaged  in  extensive  speculations,  and 
finally  expanded  his  credit  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  rendered 
bankrupt.  In  this  extremity  he  took  the  step  of  conveying  all  his 
portable  effects  on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own,  lying  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  and  one  night  in  1854  embarked  with  his  family  and  sailed 
for  parts  unlmown.  Next  morning  the  city  was  astounded  to  find  his 
fine  mansion  silent  and  deserted  and  to  learn  what  had  happened. 
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Henry  Mefggs. 
(Reproduced  from  the  New  England  Magazine.) 
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The  mystery  enveloping  his  sudden  disappearance  remained  long 
unsolved.  "When  news  of  his  whereabouts  at  length  reached  the 
United  States,  his  movements  were  traced  to  Australia,  whence  he 
had  repaired  to  South  America.  It  was  also  learned  that  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  great  railway  contractor  and  had  become  a  millionaire. 

His  first  achievement  in  his  new  field  of  activity  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chile,  lying  90  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  and  within  sight  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  He  took  charge  of  this  enterprise  in 
1861,  and  the  road  was  formally  inaugurated  and  opened  on  Septem- 


RAILROAD  BRIDGE   BETWEEN  VALPARAISO  AND  SANTIAGO,  CmLE. 

This  railroad  was  surveyed  in  184r>  and  completed  in  1863  by  Henry  Meiggs.  It  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government.  The  distance  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  is  42  miles,  with  a 
maximum  grade  of  1,800  feet  between  the  terminii. 

ber  14,  1863.  After  twelve  j^ears'  residence  in  Chile,  where  he  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  a  philanthropist,  he  went  to  Peru.  He  sig- 
nalized his  arrival  in  the  latter  Republic  b}^  beautifying  Lima  and 
improving  its  sanitary  condition.  He  had  great  projects  in  view,  as 
he  perceived  that  one  of  the  needs  of  Peru  was  the  construction  and 
operation  ,of  adequate  railroads  through  her  vast  territory.  It  was 
a  fortunate  coincidence  that  these  very  ideas  had  already  been  advo- 
cated by  the  illustrious  Señor  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  Peruvian  statesmen,  who  was  to  become  President  of  the 
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Eepublic  in  1872.  One  of  his  distinguished  sons  is  Señor  Jose 
Pardo,  who  was  President  of  Peru  from  1904  to  1908,  and  another  is 
His  Excellency  Señor  Felipe  Pardo,  the  present  Peruvian  Minister 
to  the  United  States. 

Eailway  construction  in  Peru  had  been  undertaken  as  far  back  as 
1851,  but  it  had  been  spasmodic  rather  than  systematic.  While  due 
credit  should  be  paid  to  other  British  and  American  contractors,  who 
between  that  year  and  1867  were  instrumental  in  forwarding  the 
building  of  railways  in  the  Republic,  and  particularly  to  the  North 
American  capitalist,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Bates,**  who,  at  his  own  cost, 
had  his  engineers  survey  15  or  16  routes  across  the  Andes,  the 
honor  belongs  to  Henry  Meiggs  that,  through  his  wonderful  re- 
sourcefulness and  indomitable  will,  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
were  overcome,  six  important  railways  were  built  in  Peru,  and  some 
of  the  most  inaccessible  mountains  and  peaks  of  the  Andean  Cordil- 
lera were  pierced  by  32  tunnels.  As  closely  as  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  will  permit,  and  brought  down 
to  1892,  the  railway  system  of  Peru  as  it  was  projected  in  the  Meiggs 
epoch,  and  undertaken  either  by  him  or  other  contractors,  may  be 
outlined  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Moliendo  to  Arequipa 107 

Arequipa  to  Puno 220 

Juliaca  to  Santa  Rosa 66 

Callao  to  Oroya 136 

Pisco  to  lea 48 

Lima  to  Ancon 22 

Chimbóte  to  Suchuman 30 

Piscamayo  to  Yonan  and  Guadalupe 66 

Salavery  to  Truxillo  and  Ascope 53 

Payta  to  Piura 42 

Total  (in  operation) 790 

The  precise  cost  of  these  enterprises  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  a 
conservative  estimate  places  them  at  approximately  $125,000,000 
(this  includes  373  additional  miles  required  to  be  finished,  according 
to  the  original  contracts),  or  more  than  $108,000  per  mile. 

The  most  important  of  these  works,  and  the  one  which  more  than 
any  other  has  established  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs  as  one 
of  the  greatest  railway  contractors  and  constructors  of  modern  times 
is  the  famous  Pacific  and  Transandean  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya 
Eailway,  87  miles  of  which,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire distance  (136^  miles),  had  been  completed  by  September,  1877,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  contractor's  death.     The  entire  road  was  com- 

«  This  talented  American  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Lima  in  1868,  and  his  decease 
was  deeply  deplored.  The  leading  Peruvian  papers  published  eulogistic  obituary 
accounts. 
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pleted  under  the  so-called  "  Grace  contract,"  in  1892,  by  the  Bond- 
holders' Syndicate,  of  London,  In  order  that  our  readers  may  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  well-nigh  insurmountable  obstacles  encountered 
by  Mr.  Meiggs  and  his  American  engineers  in  constructing  this  re- 
markable railway,  we  quote  the  following  concise  description  of  the 
topography  of  Peru  by  the  eminent  North  American  archseologist, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  : 

No  portion  of  the  globe  has  bolder  or  more  marked  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical features  than  Peru.  In  no  part  of  the  world  does  nature  assume 
grander,  more  imposing,  or  more  varied  forms.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  belt 
of  desert,  intersected  here  and  there  by  narrow  valleys  of  wonderful  fertility 
or  relieved  near  the  mountains  by  oases  not  less  fertile.  Succeeding  this  belt 
inland  is  the  declivity  of  the  Cordillera,  notched  by  gorges,  through  which  flow 
streams  of  varying  size,  fed  by  melting  snows  or  the  rains  that  fall  for  part  of 
the  year  in  the  interior.  On  the  coast,  except  as  a  remarkable  meteorological 
phenomenon,  rain  never  falls — a  fact  bearing  in  a  marked  manner  on  the 
aboriginal  architecture  of  that  region.  Ascending  the  escarpment  of  mountains 
we  find  a  grand,  elevated  ridge  or  mountain  billow,  bristling  with  snowy  or 
volcanic  peaks,  and  often  spreading  out  on  broken,  cold,  and  arid  plains,  or 
punas  (deserts),  with  little  of  life  to  relieve  their  forbidding  monotony.  This 
broad  and  frozen  belt,  called  "  El  Despoplado  "  (  "  the  unpeopled  "  ) ,  varying  from 
14,000  to  18,000  feet  in  height,  is  succeeded  in  the  south  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
by  the  great  terrestrial  basin  of  Lakes  Titicaca  and  Aullagas,  which  is  shut  in 
completely  by  the  Andes  and  the  Cordillera.  Above,  or  to  the  northward  of  this, 
the  two  ranges  separate  again,  forming  the  vast  Andean  plateau,  the  Thibet  of 
America,  deeply  grooved  by  streams,  which  all  find  their  way  eastward  into  the 
Amazon.'^ 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  dashing  daring  of  Henry  Meiggs  that 
he  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  loftiest  Peruvian 
Andes  and  to  connect  by  rail  the  port  of  Callao,  on  the  Pacific,  with 
the  headwaters  of  a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  east  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Such  a  railway  once  com- 
pleted and  in  successful  operation  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
both  to  Peru  and  her  eastern  neighbor,  Brazil.  As  a  step  toward 
the  consummation  of  this  project,  he  desired  to  reach  the  famous 
Cerro  de  Pasco  region,  which  was  really  a  mountain,  or  rather,  a 
mountainous  hill,  of  silver  ore  and  copper  which,  in  a  more  or  less 
crude  and  primitive  way,  had  been  exploited  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest.  The  route  that  Mr.  Meiggs  decided  to  follow  was 
to  cross  and  recross  the  Kimac  (the  river  on  the  bank  of  which  the  city 
of  Lima  is  situated)  from  southwest  to  northeast,  up  to  its  source  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Andes,  thence  across  the  western  chain  of  the  Cor- 
dillera eastward  on  to  the  eastern  chain,  and  then,  in  a  zigzag  or  some- 

"  "  Observations  on  the  Geography  and  Archteology  of  Peru,"  by  E.  G.  Squier, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  late  commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  Peru.  (A  paper  read 
before  the  American  Geographical  Society,  February,  1870;  p.  4.)  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.,  1870. 
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what  semicircular  fashion,  have  the  railway  thread  its  course  along 
the  Andean  slope  northward  on  to  Cerro  de  Pasco.  The  entire  distance 
to  be  covered  was  approximately  220^  miles.  The  span  of  Mr. 
Meiggs's  life  was  too  short  for  the  execution  of  this  stupendous 
project  in  its  entirety,  even  if  his  progress  had  not  been  impeded  by 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Peruvian  finances.  His  first  objective 
13oint  was,  however,  to  reach  a  point  called  Oroya,  136^  miles  from 
Callao  and  12,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  As  already 
stated,  the  railway  was  completed  and  in  operation  for  87  miles  of 
this  distance  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Meiggs's  death  in  1877,  while  much 
of  the  track  and  the  grading  for  the  remainder  of  the  route  was  in 
such  an  advanced  state  that  it  required  but  little  additional  labor  to 
put  it  in  condition  for  travel. 

Mr.  Meiggs  signed  a  mutually  advantageous  contract  in  December, 
1868,  with  the  Government  of  Peru,  for  the  construction  of  the  Callao, 
Lima  and  Oroya  Railroad,  which  was  to  be  completed  within  six 
years.  Shortly  after  the  signing  he  proceeded  with  the  work  of  sur- 
veying and  construction. 

The  Oroya  Railroad  has  been  called  "  a  railroad  among  the  clouds." 
In  order  to  construct  it,  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Ernest  Mallinoski, 
and  his  assistants  resorted  to  the  most  extraordinary  devices  and 
methods.  The  height  ascended  by  this  railway  is  within  136  feet  of 
that  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  Switzerland.  The  road  bends 
upon  itself  with  sharp  angles  as  it  ascends  the  mountain  sides,  like  a 
staircase  with  many  turns.  It  pierces  the  obstructing  peaks  with  32 
tunnels,  which  often  come  together  so  closely  that  they  seem  continu- 
ous to  the  traveler.  Great  gorges  had  to  be  traversed  and  torrent 
streams  spanned  by  bridges  that  seem  to  hang  in  mid-air.  The  moun- 
tain sides  were  in  several  instances  so  precipitous  that  the  workmen 
could  only  reach  the  point  at  which  a  tunnel  started  by  being  let 
down  with  ropes  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  held  there  till  they 
had  cut  for  themselves  a  foothold  in  the  rock.  The  diamond  drill 
was  used  in  many  of  the  borings.  Engineers  were  often  compelled  to 
triangulate  from  the  opposite  side  to  mark  out  the  course  of  the  road, 
while  in  one  case  they  and  their  men  were  conveyed  across  a  chasm 
over  the  Rimac  on  wire  ropes  suspended  several  hundred  feet  in  the 
air  between  the  two  opposite  cliffs.  The  upper  portion  of  this  narrow 
and  tortuous  river  rages  down  through  the  bottom  of  gorges  and 
chasms  walled  in  with  mountainous,  overhanging  bluffs,  sometimes 
over  2,000  feet  high.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  railway  follows 
the  Rimac  in  its  windings,  or  crosses  and  recrosses  it  at  the  sharpest 
angles.  The  grade  from  Lima  (448  feet  above  sea  level)  to  San  Bar- 
tolomé, 39  miles  inland,  is  constantly  up,  and  at  the  latter  station  the 
elevation  is  4,910  feet  above  the  Pacific  Ocean — an  astonishing  ascent 
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for  that  distance.  Here  occurs  the  first  of  many  retrograde  develop- 
ments, rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  rise  up  the  gorges,  ravines, 
and  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  the  line  takes  the  form  of  a  V,  and, 
receding  upon  an  ascending  grade,  reaches  the  elevated  plateau  on 
Avhich  the  village  of  San  Bartolomé  stands.  Thence,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  Seco,  a  tributary  of  the  Kimac,  it  makes  two  complete 
detours  and  ascends  on  the  opposite  side  past  a  point  overlooking 
San  Bartolomé  Station.    The  road  clings  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
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SECTION  OF  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD. 

ever-towering  ridges,  passes  through  2  tunnels,  and  crosses  a  deep 
mountain  gorge  on  the  famous  Verrugas  viaduct.  This  was  regarded 
in  the  Meiggs  epoch  as  the  highest  bridge  in  the  world. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  section  of  the  railway  from  Verrugas  on 
to  Surco  is  a  tunnel  through  a  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain,  about 
575  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  some  of  this  there  is  a  curve 
of  395  feet  radius.    The  Oroya  Railroad  now  continues  onward  and 
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upward  through  a  wilderness  of  mountain  heights  in  the  Cordillera, 
with  the  familiar  Rimac  River  still  near  for  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  journey,  while  snowy  peaks  that  are  16,000  feet  high 
overlook  its  tempestuous  and  roaring  course.  Continuing  amid 
Andean  scenery,  already  above  the  lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
the  road  gains  from  Tambo  de  Viso  to  the  station  of  Infier- 
nillo, a  distance  of  10-|  miles,  an  ascent  of  1,153  feet.     The  name 


RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  ON  A  PORTION  OF  THE  OROYA  LINE. 

"  Infiernillo  "  (Little  Hell)  has  been  bestowed  on  this  region  because 
the  Rimac  thunders  and  foams  down  a  narrow  gorge,  the  cliffs  of 
which  reach  hundreds  of  feet  toward  the  sky  and  shut  out  the  light 
of  day.  The  line,  after  leaving  a  tunnel,  crosses  the  river  on  a 
bridge  of  160  feet  span  and  at  a  height  of  165  above  the  water,  and 
then  enters  another  tunnel.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Meiggs's  death 
(September,  1877),  the  Pacific-Transandine  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya 
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Railway  terminated  at  Cliicla,  86f  miles  from  Callao,  but  the  prin- 
cipal tunneling  and  much  of  the  grade  work  and  track  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  line,  49f  miles  to  Oroya,  had  been  accomplished,  and  little 
additional  labor  was  required  to  put  the  rest  of  the  railway  into 
running;  order. 


"INFERNILLO"   BRIDGE,  OROYA  RAILROAD,  PERU. 

This  bridge  is  at  an  altitude  of  10,924  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
gorge  which  it  crosses  at  a  height  of  165  feet  above  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Rimac  River. 
The  span  is  160  feet  in  length. 

From  any  point  of  the  valley  no  less  than  five  almost  parallel  lines 
are  visible — three  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other  of  opposite  moun- 
tains— while  the  greatest  distance  between  any  two  of  them  is  scarcely 
500  feet.  A  few  miles  above  Casapalca,  and  nearly  opposite  Anter- 
angra,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Chin  Chan  opens  suddenly  from  the 
north,  and  divides  two  towering  ridges  crested  with  perpetual  snow. 


SCENE  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD,   CASAPALCA  SMELTER  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

This  copper  smelter  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Rimac  River,  and  is  95  miles  from  the  coast 
atan  altitude  of  about  2  è  miles  above  the  sea.  It  was  built  for  American  capitalists  by 
Capt.  H.  Ôeyer,  an  American  mining  engineer  The  ore  supply  i^  obtained  from  the  cele- 
brated Casapalca  and  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  both  of  which  are  served  by  the  Oroj  a  Railroad. 


(Copyright  by  Underwood  Sc  Underwood/ 
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Here  the  route  crosses  the  Rimac  and  advances  up  the  Chin  Chan  for 
2^  miles,  where,  making  a  sharp  detour,  it  returns  above  the  first  line 
and  reappears  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rimac  1,000  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  valley.  From  this  natural  fortress  to  the  dividing  crest  of  the 
Andes  the  line  of  the  road  is  often  lost  to  sight  amid  desolate  masses 
of  snow  and  ice.  One  can  perceive  that  extremely  heavy  work  had  to 
be  done  and  great  obstacles  overcome,  but  the  line  advances  on  higher 
and  higher,  winding  the  sources  of  the  Rimac,  which  it  has  followed 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  desolate  summit 
of  the  Andes  and  enters  the  Galera,  or  "  tunel  de  la  Cima,"  as  the  Peru- 
vians style  it.  This  tunnel  is  1,173  meters,  or  3,848  feet  long,  and 
enters  the  mountain  about  680  feet  beneath  the  apex  of  an  undulation 
lying  between  Mount  Meiggs  (17,500  feet  above  sea  level) ^  and  two 
gigantic  peaks  on  the  left.  It  is  104^  miles  from  Callao  and  15,645 
feet  above  sea  level,  or  only  136  feet  less  than  the  altitude  of  Mont 
Blanc*  The  rest  of  the  route  to  the  village  of  Oroya,  22  miles  be- 
yond, is  on  a  gradually  descending  grade,  the  construction  of  which 
was  relatively  easy  compared  to  the  herculean  labors  already  accom- 
plished. Oroya,  the  terminus,  as  completed  under  the  "Grace  con- 
tract," is  136^  miles  from  Callao  and  at  an  elevation  of  12,178  feet 
above  the  Pacific.  The  hamlet  is  situated  about  30  miles  south  of 
the  little  Lake  Chanchoycoc,  from  which  the  Jauja  River  flows  out, 
and  running  150  miles  southeast  breaks  through  a  deep  canyon  of  the 
Central  Cordillera,  where  it  joins  the  Apurimac  and  with  it  flows  into 
the  upper  Amazon.  The  place  has  received  its  name  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  location,  as  an  "  oroya  "  is  a  cable  and  boatswain's  chair 
used  in  Peru  for  crossing  streams  that  can  not  be  forded.  The  valley 
of  the  Jauja  River  is  particularly  salubrious,  and  it  was  here  that  in 
the  early  sixties  the  distinguished  elder  Señor  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
went  to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  discovering  that  the  region 
is  splendid  for  checking  the  progress  and  effecting  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  it  was  also  here  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  brochure, 
"Estudios  sobre  la  provincia  de  Jauja"  ("Studies  on  the  Province 
of  Jauja"),  in  which  he  advocates  the  building  of  a  Pacific-Trans- 
andine  railway  in  Peru.  This  pamphlet  attracted  wide  attention 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  undoubtedly  aided  Mr.  Meiggs  in  securing 
the  concession  and  right  to  build  his  stupendous  railway. 

The  total  length  of  tunnels  pierced  through  the  Andes  during 
Meiggs's  period  was  approximately  21,000  feet.  In  the  most  difficult 
section  for  construction,  from  Tambo  ele  Viso  to  Rio  Blanco,  only  14 
miles  distant,  the  ascent  is  2,673  feet,  and  this  Andean  region  was 
penetrated  by  the  boring  of  22  tunnels.     The  toll  in  lives  lost  in  the 

«According  to  Coraboeuf,  Mount  Blanc  is  15,781  feet  above  the  sea. 
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building  of  the  OroA'a  Railway  was  appalling,  some  authorities  plac- 
ing it  as  high  as  15,000.  This  was  due  to  no  fault  of  Mr.  Meiggs, 
who  was  particularly  solicitous  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Chilean,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  other  laborers  under  him.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  of  32  inches  at  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  to  one  of  IT  inches,  as  recorded  in  the  great  North 


AN  ANDEAN  STATION  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD,  PERU. 

The  highest  point  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  is  in  the  Galera  tunnel,  which  pierces  the  watershed  of 
the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  over  15,600  feet,  which  is  also  the  highest  altitude  of  any  railroad 
m  the  world.  This  line  connects  with  the  celebrated  copper  and  silver  mining  district  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru. 

American  contractor's  own  observatory  on  Mount  Meiggs,  and  from 
a  hot  climate  on  the  coast  to  frigid  climatic  conditions  in  the  Pe- 
ruvian Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  high 
mortality  among  the  railway  construction  gangs.  At  the  Verrugas 
Viaduct  a  peculiar  and  horrible  blood-poisoning  disease  broke  out. 
It  is  held  by  physicians  to  be  caused  by  a  germ  that  can  be  absorbed 
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into  the  system  with  food  or  water  and  then  communicated  through 
the  saliva.  The  decomposition  of  the  soil  in  the  Verrugas  Valley  and 
one  or  two  other  points  in  Peru  would  seem  to  account  for  its  origin. 
This  disease  attacks  every  unacclimated  person,  usually  with  fatal 
results.  In  other  of  the  lofty  Andean  heights  through  which  lay  the 
route  of  the  Oroya  Railroad,  and  where  this  disease  was  unknown, 
the  mountain  "  sirroche  "  sickness  not  infrequently  proved  fatal. 

One  of  Mr.  Meiggs's  most  striking  merits  was  that  he  could  take  up 
enterprises  which  others  either  had  not  the  ability  or  the  means  to 


CERRO  DE  PASCO,  PERU. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  14,100  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Junin,  130  miles  northeast  of  Lima.  It  is  connected  with  Oroya 
and  the  capital  of  the  Republic  by  railroad,  83  miles  of  which  were  built  by  Americans  to  foster 
the  development  of  the  copper  deposits  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  region,  said  to  contain  the  greatest 
single  deposits  of  copper  in  the  world,  the  estimated  output  of  this  metal  in  the  district  being 
60,000  tons  annually.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Jesuits  from 
1630  to  1824,  produced  27,200  tons  of  pure  silver.  Gold  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  In  the 
district,  but  the  great  industry  of  this  region  is  copper  mining. 

carry  out,  and  he  invariably  successfully  executed  these  undertak- 
ings ahead  of  the  time  set.  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  the  rail- 
way from  the  port  of  Moliendo,  in  southern  Peru,  up  to  Arequipa, 
107  miles  long,  an  enterprise  of  extremely  difficult  engineering  con- 
struction, in  the  high  Andes;  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  railway 
being  about  14,660  feet  above  sea  level.  He  completed  the  road  in 
two  years  and  nine  months  after  signing  the  contract,  instead  of 
three  years. 

Fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  wealth  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  South  American  accumu- 
65357— Bull.  1—09 7 
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lations  made  him  abundantly  able  to  meet  the  claims  against  him, 
which  arose  from  the  indebtedness  in  which  he  became  involved  in 
San  Francisco  in  1854.  He  took  pains  to  pay  the  bulk  of  these  claims 
in  full,  with  interest.  There  are  many  delightful  stories  told  about 
these  restitutions,  such  as  that  of  an  old  washerwoman  who  contrived 
to  have  her  forgotten  account  sent  to  Mr.  Meiggs  in  South  America, 
and  received  in  return  an  unexpected  gift  of  bar  silver,  which  made 
her  comfortable  for  life.  He  had  a  kindly  disposition,  and  Avas  al- 
ways ready  to  help  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  South  America 
whom  he  found  to  be  in  trouble. 

His  death  in  Lima,  on  September  30,  1877,  at  the  age  of  slightly 
over  66,  was  the  occasion  of  deep  mourning  throughout  Peru,  and  the 
funeral  services  held  in  his  memory  were  impressive.  His  mortal 
remains  lie  under  a  mound  and  a  simple  cross  at  Villegas,  2  miles 
from  Callao,  by  the  side  of  the  track  of  the  Oroya  Railway,  the  great- 
est monument  of  his  genius.  He  made,  in  his  last  testament,  ample 
provision  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  which  the  limited  span  of 
his  life  rendered  him  unable  to  execute  in  its  entirety,  and  his  execu- 
tors transferred  his  rights  to  Mr.  Michael  P.  Grace,  who,  in  his 
turn,  after  having  it  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Government  of  Igle- 
sias, transferred  it  to  the  "  Peruvian  Corporation." 


'"■IMW    1?' 
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CHILE. 

AFTER  having  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  Spain  for  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years,  Chile  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country  when,  on  September  18,  1810,  the  pa- 
triots of  Santiago,  now  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  deposed 
the  last  Spanish  captain-general  and  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. Two  years  later,  under  the  new  supreme  director,  Gen.  Don 
José  Carrera,  a  tricolor  rosette  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  a  nation 
then  struggling  for  liberty  against  overwhelming  Spanish  armies,  this 
rosette  being  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  the  last-named  color  having  been 
taken  from  the  flag  of  Spain.  These  were  the  three  colors  that  formed 
the  Chilean  banner,  which  was  unfurled  in  Santiago,  Chile,  by  the 
side  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Washington,  on  July  4,  1812. 

The  banner  and  its  colors,  already  mentioned,  were  accepted  as  the 
national  standard  of  Chile  until  1817,  when  after  the  victory  of 
Chacabuco  over  the  Spaniards,  February  12,  a  new  tricolor  flag, 
composed  of  the  present  red,  white,  and  blue,  but  of  a  different  design, 
waved  for  the  first  time  over  Chilean  territory. 

The  permanent  national  Chilean  banner  dates  from  October  18, 
181T,  when,  through  a  decree  of  the  supreme  director  of  Chile,  Gen. 
Bernardo  O'Higgins,  it  was  officially  adopted.  A  pleasing  tradition 
concerning  the  red,  white,  and  blue  colors  of  the  Chilean  flag  is  that 
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emblems  composed  of  these  colors  waved  over  the  armies  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  their  fiercely  contested  battles  against  the 
warlike  Araucanian  Indian  tribes  in  the  southern  portion  of  Chile, 
but  learned  Chilean  historians  maintain  that  the  tricolor  design  of 
the  banner  of  Chile  was  taken  from  that  of  the  United  States;  an 
explanation  which  accords  well  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Chilean 
people  for  liberty  and  progress. 

The  national  shield  or  coat  of  arms  of  Chile  embraces  the  same 
colors  as  those  of  her  bamier,  and  its  adoption  dates  from  June  26, 
1834,  agreeably  to  the  law  sanctioned  on  that  day  by  the  National 
Congress  and  promulgated  by  His  Excellency  Gen.  Joaquin  Preito, 
and  countersigned  by  his  minister,  Don  Joaquin  Tocornal. 

This  emblem,  like  the  flag,  has  undergone  an  evolution  which 
modified  its  form  and  colors  in  the  midst  of  the  events  which  finally 
produced  the  fundamental  and  definite  constitution  of  the  Republic. 
On  a  streamer  of  white  ribbon,  which  is  directl}^  underneath  the 
two  animals  supporting  the  shield,  is  inscribed  the  motto  :  "  By 
Right  or  Might."  These  words  appeared  on  the  silver  coins  circu- 
lating in  Chile  in  1833. 

The  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the  design  and  colors  of  the 
banner  and  coat  of  arms  of  Chile  indicate  the  evolutions  of  its  history 
and  definite  form.  The  silver  star  which  shines  in  the  center  of  the 
shield  and  in  the  blue  field  of  the  banner  is  the  celestial  symbol 
which  the  Chilean  aboriginal  Indians  always  displayed  on  their 
pennants,  and  also  recalls  the  geograj)hical  position  of  Chile,  the 
most  southerly  country  of  the  American  continent.  The  condor  and 
huemul  supporting  the  shield  were  selected,  the  former  because  he  is 
the  strongest  and  most  majestic  bird  of  the  lofty  Chilean  Andean 
summits  and  the  latter  as  representing  a  quadruped,  of  the  deer 
family,  peculiar  to  the  southern  regions  of  Chile.  The  tuft  of  three 
feathers  which  crowns  the  shield  was  formerly  used  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction  on  the  hat  of  the  president  of  the  Republic,  because  it 
represented  the  supreme  executive  dignity  of  the  nation.  The  naval 
crown  of  gold,  which  the  condor  as  well  as  the  heumul  displays, 
recalls  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Chilean  navy  during  the  stirring 
maritime  actions  on  the  Pacific  in  vindicating  the  right  of  Chile  to  be 
free.**  The  attributes  which  characterize  the  Chilean  coat  of  arms 
correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  to  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  preserving  the  characteristics  of  their  race  and  indicating 
the  geographical  position  of  Chile. 

«^  Until'  tlie  advent  of  ironclads,  opposing  fleets  in  naval  actions  frequently 
came  to  close  quarters,  when  boarding  vessels  was  a  common  occurrence.  The 
sailor  who  first  succeeded  in  boarding  a  warship  of  the  enemy  and  came  out  of 
the  action  alive  was  rewarded  by  being  crowned  with  what  was  known  as  "  a 
naval  crown  "  of  gold.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  naval  crowns  of  gold  on 
the  heads  of  the  condor  and  huemul  supporting  the  shield  of  Chile. 


CHILE. 
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CHILE. 

THE  "  Diez  y  Ocho,"  or  18th  of  September,  is  annually  cele- 
brated in  Chile  as  the  principal  national  holiday  of  the 
Republic,  because  it  was  on  that  date  in  1810  that  the  last 
Spanish  captain-general  was  deposed  by  the  patriotic  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile  and  a  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment installed,  nominally  ruling  in  the  name  of  Feedinand  VII, 
of  Spain,  at  that  time  a  captive  in  the  power  of  NAPOLEOisr  I,  the 
Emperor  of  France.  This  arrangement  could  not  long  endure,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  politics  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Chileans  must  establish  themselves 
as  a  free,  independent,  and  republican  nation.  Such  a  change  from 
the  old  colonial  régime,  which  had  existed  for  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  protracted  and  sanguinary 
war,  involving  fifteen  years  of  heroic  sacrifices.  Spain  on  her  part 
was  determined  at  all  costs  to  reestablish  her  old  despotic  sway  in 
her  now  insurgent  South  American  dependency,  and  accordingly 
overwhelming  veteran  Spanish  armies  poured  southward  into  Chilean 
territory  from  the  neighboring  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  The  gallant 
Gen.  Ber]s:ardo  O'Higgins,  was  closely  besieged  by  a  royalist  army, 
which  invested  the  town  of  Rancagua.  He  was  finally  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  on  the  memorable  October  1  and  2,  1814 
(which  is  the  beginning  of  summer  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone) ,  he 
led  a  desperate  sortie  against  the  Spaniards,  fought  his  way  through 
the  burning  town,  and  effected  his  escape  eastward  across  the  lower 
passes  of  the  Andes  into  Argentina,  where  he  and  some  1,400  Chilean 
refugees  were  hospitably  received  and  cared  for  by  the  great  Argen- 
tine commander.  Gen.  San  Martín,  then  stationed  in  the  city  of 
Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  towering,  snow- 
covered  Chilo-Argentine  Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  the  meeting  of  these 
two  extraordinary  men  resulted  in  so  close  a  friendship  between  them 
that  both  are  to-day  ranked  among  the  great  characters  of  Chile. 
The  genius  of  San  Martín  perceived  that  the  apparently  inaccessible 
Andean  Cordillera  must  be  conquered.  Accorclingl}^,  ably  seconded  by 
General  O'Higgins,  he  secretly  organized  an  army  of  4,000  to  5,000 
Argentines  and  Chileans,  and  after  more  than  two  years  of  unceas- 
ing preparations,  both  generals  conducted,  during  the  latter  half  of 
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January,  1817,  the  Argentine- Chilean  liberating  expedition  over  the 
Andes  through  two  lofty  snow-covered  passes — the  higher,  or  Uspal- 
lata  Pass,  is  3,842  meters  (12,605  feet)  above  sea  level.  They  descended 
at  the  beginning  of  February  westward  into  Chile,  and  on  the  12th 
of  that  month  surprised  and  routed  a  large  Spanish  army  at  the  crest 
of  Chacabuco,  this  brilliant  victory  being  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  led  by  General  O'Higgixs.  The  grate- 
ful Chileans  desired  to  make  General  San  Martín  their  supreme 
director,  but  he  modestly  declined  in  favor  of  O'Higgins.  The  battle 
of  Chacabuco  was  followed  by  a  reverse,  in  the  nature  of  an  unexpect- 
ed night  attack,  on  March  19, 1818,  by  the  Spanish  General  Osorio, 
upon  the  Chilo- Argentine  army  lying  in  camp  at  Talca,  about  200 
kilometers  (124  miles)  south  of  Santiago.  The  patriot  cause 
in  Chile  was  temporarily  endangered,  but  General  San  Martín  ef- 
fected a  skillful  retreat  northward  100  kilometers  (62  miles),  to  San 
Fernando,  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  ability  recruited  and 
equipped  within  two  weeks  after  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
hmi,  a  fresh  army,  again  encountering,  on  April  5,  the  royalists  at 
Maipu,  then  a  hamlet  near  Santiago,  and,  after  a  fiercely  contested 
battle  that  raged  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  won  a  sweeping  victory  over 
the  Spaniards.  This  triumph  was  the  Waterloo  of  Spain,  so  far  as 
Chile  was  concerned.  From  that  moment  the  two  sister  republics  of 
Chile  and  Argentina  cooperated,  both  upon  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
overland,  for  the  liberation  of  Peru  from  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
oppression.  Later  the  thinned  and  decimated  ranks  of  these  heroic 
veterans  united  themselves  with  the  army  of  Colombia,  operating  un- 
der the  great  liberator,  General  Bolívar,  and  contributed  toward 
winning  the  crowning  victory  of  Ayacucho,  in  the  loftiest  Andes  of 
Peru,  December  9,  1824,  and  thus  forever  assured  the  independence  of 
the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  achievements  of  the  Chilean  nation,  the  anni- 
versary of  September  18,  1810,  the  initiation  of  the  movement  for  the 
independence  of  Chile,  is  annually  celebrated  as  the  leading  holiday 
of  that  Latin-American  Republic. 
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ARGENTINE  KEPUBLIC. 

List  of  banks  in  the  Argentine  Republic  . 
Wool  shipments  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata . 

BRAZIL. 

Exports  of  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 


Lumber  in  Brazil 

Cement  in  Brazil 

Raihvay  and  other  contracts  in  Brazil 
Sale  of  corsets  in  Santos 


Hot  springs  in  Chile 

Cost  of  operating  Chilean  railways 

Notes. — Number  of  farms  in  Chile,  gold  mine  dis- 
covered near  Vallenar,  immigration  from  Europe 
to  Chile,  exports  of  nitrate  during  flrst  six  months 
of  1908,  and  life  insurance  in  Chile. 

Trade  conditions 

Quicker  steamship  service  between  Valparaiso  and 
Panama. 

COLOMBIA. 

Necessity  for  the  use  of  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  invoices  for  South  America. 

New  fiber  plant 

Electric  lighting  concession  for  Pamplona,  Colombia 


Market  for  soap  in  Cuba. 


DOMIXICAN  REPUBLIC. 

stoves  and  kitchen  ware  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 
Conserved  bananas 

Notes. — Projected  railroad  between  the  capital  and 
La  Vega;  governor  of  Puerto  Plata  orders  thorough 
examination  of  various  brands  of  cotton-seed  oil; 
large  cacao  crop  expected;  banana  crop;  turpen- 
tine put  on  local  market  by  the  Dominican  Lumber 
Co.  said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  imported 
article;  increase  in  exports"  of  cigarettes;  Nor- 
wegian steamer  chartered  to  make  regular  trips 
between  New  York  and  Dominican  ports;  wireless 
station  established  at  Santiago. 


Why  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  do  not 
share  a  greater  portion  of  Latin  America's  trade. 

MEXICO. 

Wire-nail  industry  at  Veracruz 


Imports  into  the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio 
Diaz  during  the  flrst  six  months  of  1908. 

Construction,  repair,  and  administration  of  roads  in 
the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Cattle  business  in  the  State  of  Veracruz 


NICARAGUA. 

Contract  for  the  establishment  of  a  "General  office 
of  chemical  analysis"  in  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Examination  of  drugs  and  foods  in  Nicaragua 

Revised  edition  of  "  Commercial  index  "  of  import- 
ers and  exporters  of  western  Nicaragua. 


Oct.    18 
Oct.    22 


Oct.  15 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  30 


Oct.      8 


Oct.    13 
Oct.    14 


Oct.    24 
....do... 


Oct.    24 
Nov.  23 


.do.... 


Nov.  17 
...do.... 
Nov.  28 


Oct.    29 

Nov.  6 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  26 

Oct.    24 


..do.... 
Nov.  14 


Alban    G.    Snyder,    consul-general, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


George  E.  Anderson,  consul-general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
John  W.  O'Hara,  consul,  Santos. 


Alfred  A.  Winslow,    consul,  Valpa- 
raiso. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Eugene  Betts,  vice  and  deputv  con- 
sul-general, Bogota. 
Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul,  Cartagena. 


James  L.  Rogers,  consul-general,  Ha- 
vana. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  consul.  Puerta  Plata 
Do. 
Do. 


Herman  R.  Dietrich,  consul-general, 
Guayaquil. 


William    W.    Canada,   consul,   Vera- 
cruz. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  consul.  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 
Do. 

William    W.    Canada,   consul,   Vera- 
cruz. 


José  de  Olivares,  consul,  Managua. 


Do. 
Do. 
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SALVADOR. 

Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  190S 

URUGUAY. 

Exports  of  wool  from  Oct.  1,  1907,  to  .Sept.  30,  1908.. 
Horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  industry  in  Uruguay 


Oct.    19 
Oct.    2(5 


Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  consul-general, 
San  Salvador. 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 
Do. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Considerable  capital  is  invested  in  textile  industries  in  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  America,  and  at  the  present  time  the  manufac- 
ture of  fabrics  and  allied  products  ranks  among  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  industries  that  have  been  established  in  the  Latin-American 
Republics  in  recent  years.  Four  of  these  countries  import  textile 
machinery  in  greater  or  less  quantities  for  cotton-mill  work,  and  two 
of  them — Brazil  and  Mexico — in  large  quantities. 

During  the  last  five  years  England  has  exported  textile  machinery 
to  Pan- America  to  the  value  of  £1,637,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £327,000 
annually.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  steady  increase  of  both  these 
countries  in  their  imports  of  English  textile  machinery  from  1905 
to  1907,  inclusive.  In  1905  Brazil  and  Mexico  imported  this  class 
of  machinery  to  the  value  of  £132,000  and  £90,000,  respectively;  in 
1906,  £167,000  and  £117,000,  respectively;  and  in  1907,  £351,000  and 
£149,000,  respectively.  The  Argentine  Republic  and  Peru  import 
textile  machinery  in  smaller  quantities,  the  annual  average  in  the 
latter  country  being  less  than  £6,000,  while  the  average  of  the  former 
country  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906  was  £24,000  per  annum. 

One  million  spindles  and  30,000  looms  are  in  operation  in  Brazil 
and  730,000  spindles  and  22,000  looms  in  Mexico,  while  the  spindles 
now  being  installed  in  the  former  country  number  25,000  and  in 
the  latter  10,000.  In  Brazil  there  is  1  spindle  to  every  15  inhabitants 
and  in  Mexico  1  to  every  19.  The  Argentine  Requblic  has  3,500 
looms,  using  principally  imported  yarns,  and  2  spinning  mills, 
while  Peru  has,  approximately,  1,200  looms.  The  United  States  ex- 
ports some  textile  machinery  to  the  Latin-American  countries,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  imported  from  England. 

In  Mexico  and  Brazil  most  of  the  spindles  are  in  ring  frames,  but 
the  latter  country  has  about  90,000  spindles  on  mules.  The  raw  cotton 
required  in  Brazilian  mills  aggregates  about  143,000  bales  j)er  annum, 
which  is  equal  to  7  spindles  per  bale,  as  compared  with  14^  spindles 
per  bale  in  England  and  5^  in  the  United  States,  the  differences  in 
numbers  being  due  to  the  fineness  of  the  yarns  s]3un.    The  estimated 
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number  of  si3Índles  in  operation  in  the  world  is  122,000,000 — Eng- 
land having  52,000,000  and  North  America  27,000,000. 

Brazil  and  Mexico  grow  cotton  for  their  own  use,  and  in  addition 
import  American,  East  Indian,  and  Egyi^tian  cottons.  The  estimated 
consumption  of  cotton  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  is  170,000  and  285,000 
bales,  respectively.  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  are  now  grow- 
ing cotton  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before,  the  latter  having 
10,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  a  climate  and  soil  well  suited  for 
cotton  growing,  while  the  cotton  of  Peru  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  excellent  quality. 

Cotton  factories  in  Brazil  generally  have  all  the  machinery  on  the 
ground  floor,  combining  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  in  one  build- 
ing, the  spindles  keeping  the  looms  busy,  and  the  latter  the  dyehouse. 
The  raw  cotton  is  stored  at  one  end  of  the  building  and  the  finished 
product  delivered  and  warehoused  at  the  other.  In  Europe  and  other 
densely  populated  countries  weaving  and  dyeing  is  more  specialized. 

The  Latin-American  countries  import  considerable  quantities  of 
yarn  and  cotton  goods.  Unbleached  yarn  is  sent  to  Brazil,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  and  Guatemala,  and  dyed  yarn  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Salvador.  The  Argentine  Repub- 
lic is  the  largest  importer  of  unbleached  yarn  and  twist,  the  annual 
average  value  of  these  imports  in  that  country  being  about  £102,000, 
as  compared  with  £41,000  imported  by  Brazil  and  £15,000  by  Guate- 
mala. During  the  last  five  years  England  has  exported  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Brazil,  and  Guatemala  yarn  and  twist  to  the  value 
of  £800,000.  For  a  number  of  years  a  considerable  decrease  has  been 
noted  in  the  imports  of  these  yarns  in  all  of  the  countries  mentioned 
except  Guatemala. 

Cotton  piece  goods  or  fabrics  imported  by  Latin  America  consist 
of  materials  made  of  unbleached  or  gray,  bleached  or  white,  printed, 
and  dyed  yarns.  The  largest  importers  are  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whose  imports  of  these  fabrics  in  1907  were  valued  at 
£195,000  and  £138,000,  respectively,  the  consumption  having  in- 
creased in  Chile  during  the  last  five  years  and  fallen  off  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  The  annual  value  of  these  materials  received  in 
Colombia  is  about  £31,000.  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador 
imported  these  fabrics  in  1907  to  the  amount  of  £62,000. 

Bleached  and  white  cotton  piece  goods  are,  however,  imported  by 
the  Latin- American  countries  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  total  value 
of  these  goods  in  1907  aggregating  £2,543,000,  as  compared  with 
£1,849,000  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent.  In  1907  goods 
of  this  class  to  the  value  of  £2,246,000  were  taken  by  South  America 
and  £297,000  by  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Printed  cotton  goods 
are  imported  only  in  small  quantities. 
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In  1907  England  exported  dyed  cotton  goods,  or  cotton  goods  man- 
ufactured of  dyed  yarn,  to  Latin  America  to  the  value  of  £3,151,000, 
of  which  £351,000  went  to  Central  America.  The  Latin-American 
countries  also  import  considerable  quantities  of  miscellaneous  cotton 
goods. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  development  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  the  recent  energetic 
propaganda  made  by  the  Government  concerning  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  have  also  aided  the  work  in  an  efficient  and  practical 
manner,  and  seeds  have  been  furnished  gratis  to  agriculturists,  the 
latter  having  been  urged  to  engage  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
raising  of  cotton  for  consumption  in  the  home  market.  The  planters 
who  have  followed  this  advice  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  their  raw  material.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  native  product,  has  encouraged  others 
to  engage  in  the  industry  until  now  the  raising  of  cotton  is  more 
largely  and  widely  extended  than  ever  before. 

The  mills  are  using  native  raw  cotton,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  industry  in  all  its  branches,  en- 
abling the  mills  to  employ  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  cotton  factories 
is  located  at  Bello,  Department  of  Antioquia.  Water  and  electric 
power  is  being  used  to  drive  the  mills,  and  the  industry  is  at  present 
in  a  most  flourishing  and  promising  condition. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

(Continued.) 
GUATEMALA. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  in  Guatemala  concerning  the 
treatment  of  commercial  travelers. 

Samples  are  subject  to  payment  of  regular  duty  unless  they  can  be 
made  valueless  by  being  cut  or  perforated.  If  the  traveler  declares 
his  intention  to  reexport  the  samples,  he  may  furnish  a  deposit  or 
bond  for  the  amount  of  duty,  which  is  canceled  upon  exportation 
within  two  months.  Failure  to  export  the  samples  within  that 
period  leads  to  forfeiture  of  the  bond  or  deposit. 
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SCENE  ON  A  COUNTRY  ROAD  IN  GUATEMALA. 
HAITI. 

[Statement  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Relations,   transmitted   by   Minister   II.   W. 

Fi;rxi.ss.] 

There  are  no  laws  relative  to  the  treatment  of  commercial  travelers. 
However,  according  to  the  tariff  for  professions  or  industries  annexed 
to  the  law  of  August  3,  1900,  relative  to  the  administration  of  direct 
taxes,  enforcement  of  which  is  renewed  each  3^ear,  a  commercial  trav- 
eler pays  a  "patent"  of  $100  (100  gourdes)  per  annum.  By  virtue 
of  article  G3  of  the  law  of  August  11,  1903,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
¡Daper  money  he  pays  $50  for  a  license  tax  (to  wit,  one-half  of  the 
fee  for  a  patent).  The  application  for  the  license  should  be  made  on 
stamped  paper  of  the  value  of  4  gourdes. 

There  are  no  regulations  relative  to  the  admission  of  samples. 
Generally  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  custom-house  authorities.  Thus  any  quantity  of  shoes  may  be 
admitted  if  they  are  all  for  the  same  foot,  or  not  more  than  2 
¡Dairs;  dry  goods  when  they  are  in  quantities  not  over  1  aune  (45 
inches)  ;  liquids  in  1  dozen  one-eighth  or  1  dozen  twelve-sixteenths 
bottles,  etc. 

HONDURAS. 
'  [Report  of  Consul  William  E.  Alger.] 

Honduras  has  no  laws  or  regulations  regarding  treatment  of  com- 
mercial travelers  or  as  to  entrance  of  their  samples.  The  customs 
tariff  states  that  samples  of  no  commercial  value  in  small  pieces  are 
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free  of  duty.     This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  pieces  of  a  few  inches 
in  length  of  cotton  or  other  fabrics. 

It  has  been  the  custom  on  arrival  of  a  commercial  traveler  to  ex- 
amine and  appraise  his  samples,  assessing  duties,  he  then  giving  bond 
(usually  guaranty  of  some  local  merchant)  for  payment  in  case  that 
on  his  leaving  the  country  reexamination  proves  that  he  has  sold  any 
of  said  samples;  otherwise  bond  (or  guaranty  is  canceled  and  sam- 
ples taken  from  the  country. 

MEXICO. 
[Report  of  Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk.] 

The  treatment  of  commercial  travelers  is  subject  to  the  legislation 
of  the  respective  States;  hence  there  is  no  uniformit}^  in  this  regard 
throughout  the  Republic.  The  latter  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  States 
where  the  taxes  imposed  upon  commercial  travelers  differ  from 
municipality  to  municipality.  In  some  of  the  States  the  laws,  hav- 
ing become  obsolete,  are  but  rarely  enforced.  It  is  stated  that  in 
some  States  foreign  commercial  travelers  evade  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  registering  at  hotels  as  having  arrived  from  some  town  within  the 
State. 

An  additional  charge  of  20-25  per  cent  of  the  state  tax  is  levied  in 
some  of  the  States  for  the  federal  revenue. 

ADMISSION  or  SAMPLES. 

[Ordenanza  general  de  aduanas,  articles  213-218.] 

The  following  samples  of  merchandise  are  admitted  free  of  duty: 
(1)  Those  having  no  commercial  value;  (2)  pieces  of  textiles  not 
exceeding  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  in  length,  although  having  the 
full  width  of  the  cloth,  and  all  parts  of  articles  which  can  not  be 
sold;  (3)  samples  consisting  of  entire  articles,  such  as  manufactures 
of  any  material,  dry  goods,  hardware,  handkerchiefs,  mufflers,  socks, 
shirts,  etc.,  provided  they  are  cut  or  perforated  to  destroy  their  com- 
mercial value;  (4)  samples  of  wines,  brandies,  or  liquors  contained  in 
receptacles  having  a  capacity  of  not  more  than  40  centiliters  (0.84 
of  a  pint),  the  weight  of  the  liquid  not  exceeding  400  grains  (0.88 
pound),  and  provided  the  total  net  weight  or  the  total  volume  of  the 
samples  sent  by  one  party  to  one  consignee  does  not  exceed  5  kilo- 
grams (11  pounds)  or  5  liters  (51  quarts),  respectively.  In  all  other 
cases  sam2)les  of  dutiable  goods  must  pay  the  regular  duty. 

The  duty  on  samples  need  not  be  paid  in  cash  if  the  commercial 
traveler  declares  his  intention  to  the  customs  officers  to  reexport  the 
samples  upon  his  departure  from  the  country.  In  the  latter  case  he 
is  required  to  furnish  a  deposit  or  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  certificate  describing  in  detail  the  articles 
imported  and  the  duty  on  each  article,  as  well  as  the  period  within 
which  the  samples  must  be  reexported.    The  reexportation  may  take 
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place  through  any  custom-house  in  the  country  uj)on  the  presentation 
of  the  above  certificate,  when  the  deposit  will  be  returned  or  the  bond 
canceled  upon  the  identification  of  the  samples.  Commercial  trav- 
elers are  usually  allowed  six  months  for  reexporting  their  samples, 
but  the  period  may  be  prolonged  up  to  two  years  upon  application 
to  the  director  of  customs.  The  certificate  issued  by  the  custom-house 
through  which  the  samples  are  imported  should  always  be  carried  by 
the  traveler  and  presented  upon  demand  of  the  various  officials,  and 
takes  the  place  of  consular  invoices  when  traveling  on  foreign  ships 
between  ports  of  the  Republic. 

NICARAGUA. 

[Report  of  Consul  J.  de  Olivares.] 

Commercial  travelers  of  all  nationalities  visiting  Nicaragua  are 
accorded  uniform  treatment,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  no  complaints 
have  up  to  the  present  time  reached  this  consulate. 

The  admission  of  samples  is  governed  by  article  170  of  the  customs 
ordinances,  as  amended  by  article  44  of  the  amendments  of  1904.  viz  : 

"  Merchandise  that  is  introduced  as  samples  is  subject  to  payment 
of  duty,  excepting  only  dress  goods  in  small  pieces  and  other  objects 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  administrator  of  customs  have  no  com- 
mercial value. 

"  The  introduction  of  samples  in  general,  however,  will  be  per- 
mitted without  duty  upon  the  traveler  furnishing  a  bond  satisfactory 
to  the  administrator  of  customs  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  im- 
port duty  in  case  that  he  does  not  reship  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  which  will  be  stipulated  by  the  same  administrator.  The  bond 
authorized  will  sj)ecify  the  origin,  kind,  gross  weight,  and  all  other 
particulars  which  the  custom-house  employees  believe  necessary." 

Commercial  travelers  who  are  unknown,  and  hence  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  required  bond  guaranteeing  the  paj^ment  of  the  import  duty 
on  samples  provided  they  do  not  reship  them,  may  deposit  with  the 
customs  officials  the  amount  of  the  duty,  accepting  a  receipt  therefor. 

Upon  presentation  of  documents  showing  that  the  samples  have 
been  reshipped  the  deposit  is  returned. 

SALVADOR. 

[Report  of  Consul-General   S.   E.   Magill.] 

Traveling  salesmen  from  all  foreign  countries  are  allowed  to  seek 
business  in  Salvador  without  paying  any  taxes  or  imposts  whatever. 

Those  having  samples  must  pay  duty  on  same  or  give  bond  to  do  so 
in  case  samples  are  not  taken  from  the  country  within  a  certain  time. 
On  taking  samples  from  this  country  the  bond  is  released  or  the 
money  paid  for  duty  is  refunded. 

Traveling  salesmen  from  the  United  States  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  those  from  other  foreign  countries. 
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ARGENTINA'S   GIFT   FOR   THE   NEW   BUILDING. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  preparing  to  place  a  bust  of  San 
Martín  in  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau.  His  Excel- 
lency Epifânio  Portela,  the  Argentine  minister  in  Washing-ton,  has 
kindly  sent  the  Bureau  a  certified  copy  of  a  decree  issued  by  President 
Alcorta,  which  outlines  a  competition  of  sculptors  for  the  submission 
of  such  a  bust.  The  decree  mentions  first  a  communication  received 
by  the  Argentine  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  from  the  minister 
in  Washington  describing  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  at 
which  Secretary  Root  suggested  that  the  different  governments 
should  cooperate  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  new  building  by  placing 
in  it  some  statue  or  some  product  of  their  art  or  industry,  and  citing, 
as  an  illustration,  a  bust  of  San  Martín  which  might  be  presented 
by  the  Government  of  Argentina. 

The  following  is  the  exact  wording  of  that  portion  of  the  decree 
which  covers  the  competition: 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  hereby 
decrees  : 

Aeticle  1.  The  invitation  tendered  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  above- 
mentioned  communication  is  hereby  accepted,  and  the  form  in  which  Argentina 
is  to  cooperate  in  the  decoration  of  the  board  room  with  the  product  of  its  in- 
dustry or  art  shall  be  determined  hereafter. 

Aet.  2.  A  call  shall  be  issued  for  the  term  of  two  months  from  date  for  a  com- 
petition among  the  artists  and  sculptors  resident  in  the  country,  for  a  maqueiie 
dust,  life-size,  of  General  José  de  San  Martín,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  for  the 
board  room  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  building  in 
AVashington. 

Aet.  3.  A  prize  is  hereby  offered,  of  two  thousand  dollars,  national  currency, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  bust  selected  as  the  best  in  competition. 

Aet.  4.  The  work  shall  be  submitted  at  the  National  Museum  of  History  in 
the  customary  manner,  under  a  pseudonym,  the  author's  name  and  nationality 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope. 

Art.  5.  The  following  are  appointed  members  of  the  jury  of  award,  of  which 
the  minister  of  justice  and  public  education  shall  -be  the  chairman:  Dr. 
Adolfo  P.  Carranza,  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  History,  and  Dr.  José 
R.  Sempeun,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Fine  Arts. 

Aet.  6.  All  expenses  Incurred  in  the  competition  shall  be  borne  proportion- 
ately by  each  executive  department  of  the  Government. 
Aet.  7.  Let  it  be  known,  etc.,  etc. 

(Sgd)  FiGUEEOA    Alcoeta. 

R.  S.  Naon. 
Y.  DE  LA  Plaza. 
R.  M.  Aguieee. 
Onofee    Berteeder. 
Ezequiel  Ramos. 
Ramos  Mexia. 
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FOREIGN    COMMERCE,    NINE    MONTHS    OF    1908. 

The  general  results  of  Argentine  foreign  commerce  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1908,  as  published  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
ReiDublic  {Dirección  General  de  Estadística),  show  export  valua- 
tions of  $297,546,227  and  imports  to  the  value  of  $200,285,420.  A 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  to  the  amount  of  $97,260,807 
is  thus  recorded. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1907,  it  is  seen  that  imports  declined  by  $2,549,798,  but  that  exports 
advanced  by  $56,667,616. 


HmE  AND  WOOL  SECTION  OF  CENTRAL  PRODUCE  MARKET,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Central  Produce  Market  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  wool  and  hide  market  in  the  world. 
The  building  is  an  iron  structure  four  stories  high,  covering  an  area  of  182,000  square  feet,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,100,000.  There  is  a  complete  Installation  of  cranes,  elevators, 
and  apparatus  for  loading  and  unloading  the  principal  export  products  of  Argentine  Republic. 
Immense  quantities  of  wool,  hides,  and  cereals  are  annually  shipped  from  this  market  to  the 
large  commercial  ports  of  the  world. 

The  falling  off  in  import  values  is  largely  due  to  diminished  re- 
ceipts of  railroad  material.  In  the  nine  months  in  reference  im- 
ports of  steel  railroad  ties  declined  by  64,989  tons,  fish  plates  by 
5,621  tons,  steel  rails  by  47,278  tons:  the  number  of  locomotives  re- 
ceived was  less  by  244,  and  of  railway  carriages  and  wagons  a  de- 
crease of  2,272  is  reported.  The  total  decline  recorded  under  the 
head  of  "  locomotion  "  is  $18,707,576. 

In  the  classification  of  exports,  agricultural  products  represent 
$213,465,029,  indicating  the  enormous  increase  of  $67,058,968.     Under 
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this  head  are  included  3,390,379  tons  of  wheat,  1,352,040  tons  of  corn, 
950,597  tons  of  linseed,  and  414,071  tons  of  oats. 

The  next  ranking  item  on  the  export  list  is  the  classification  of  live- 
stock products,  valued  at  $77,402,506,  showing  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$10,844,060.  Forest  products  figure  for  $4,561,672;  quebracho  ex- 
tract, amounting  to  32,644  tons,  and  logs,  197,364  tons,  being  the 
principal  items. 

Shipments  of  frozen  beef  aggregated  128,504  tons,  and  45,470  tons 
of  hides  were  sent  abroad.  Wool  figures  for  112,740  tons,  and  tallow, 
etc.,  for  32,689  tons. 

The  values  supplied  by  the  various  countries  furnishing  imports, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1907,  and  their  re- 
spective gains  or  losses  in  the  Argentine  market,  are  thus  reported  : 


Country  of  origin. 


Nine 

montlis, 

1908. 


Africa 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary- 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Spain 

United  States 

Trance 

Italy 

The  Netherlands-, 

Paraguay 

Great  Britain 

Uruguay 

other  countries-— 


$27,201 


28,813 

2,561, 

9,512, 
116, 

5,071, 
553, 

6,461, 
25,877, 
20,110, 
18,292, 

1,600. 

1,120, 
68,787, 

1,717. 

9,711. 


$11,204 
317,655 
829,757 
959,194 
11,085 
300,902 
239,352 

,269,934 
599,208 

,662,801 
714,718 
438,373 
137,195 

,226,476 
156,659 

,695,877 


Argentine  commodities  were  received  in  the  following  proportions 
by  the  participating  countries,  their  respective  gains  or  losses  for  the 
nine  months  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907  being  also 
given  : 


Destinations. 

Ninemonths, 
1908. 

Difference. 

Africa-, -    -    -    .. 

$846,782 

25,894,549 

827,903 

29,502,957 

551,125 

10,929,025 

1,158,540 

1,539,616 

8,265,395 

18,774,130 

5,573,537 

4,729,969 

195,863 

59,205,642 

625,402 

3,493,314 

125,432,473 

—    $479,868 

Gflrmany 

—  2,889,978 

Austria-Hungary  __ _      -      _ 

+      306,401 

Belgium 

+  4,865,075 

Bolivia-  -      —           

+          7,272 

Brazil-            _    --_ 

+      540,339 

Chile    _._    - 

—      428,137 

Spain       -_           _      .  - 

+      252,462 

United  States       

-      362,546 

France    --           -—    _      -  . 

-  9,577,464 

Italy      __         

+  2,289,832 

The  Netherlands            ..      

+  1,202,999 

Paraguay  -    —    — .         

+        78,729 

Great  Britain  -_-___ 

+18,644,264 

Uruguay  .  _      - 

—  2,214,431 

Other  countries  -       --            

+  1,452,575 

"  Orders  " 

+42,980,062 

On  the  import  list  under  the  classification  "  Other  countries,"  Can- 
ada appears  for  $1,202,491;  Cuba,  $523,595;  Japan,  $208,778;  Portu- 
65357— Bull.  1—09 8 
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gal,  $289,665  ;  Eussia,  $900,635  ;  Sweden,  $535,695  ;  and  Switzerland, 
$1,444,256. 

Exjport  destinations  included  under  "  Other  countries,"  with  the 
values  sent  thither,  embrace  Cuba,  $238,080;  Portugal,  $801,393;  and 
Sweden,  $534,449. 

CEREAL  SEASON  OF    1908-9. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  area 
of  cereal  cultivation,  in  hectares,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
season  of  1908-9  is  as  follows:  ^Vlieat,  6,066,100;  linseed,  1,534,300; 
corn,  633,300,  as  compared  with  5,759,987  hectares  of  wheat,  1,391,467 
hectares  of  linseed,  and  284,098  hectares  of  corn  in  1907-8,  or  an  in- 
crease of  799,700  hectares.  Wheat  increased  5  per  cent;  linseed,  17 
per  cent  ;  and  corn,  122  per  cent.  The  production  of  the  cereal  crop 
of  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  5,760,000  tons  of  wheat,  1,228,000 
tons  of  linseed,  and  823,000  tons  of  corn,  or  a  total  of  7,811,000  tons  of 
the  cereals  mentioned  for  the  season  of  1908-9. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  published  on  October  15,  1908,  in  the 
^''Diario  Oficial,''''  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  construct  and  operate  the 
following  lines: 

From  Lopez  Lecuba-Villa  Iris  branch  to  the  Macachin  branch  be- 
tween the  stations  of  Macachin  and  Doblas;  an  extension  of  the 
Remeco  branch  to  the  Bahia  Blanca-Toay  line  at  Peru  or  Epupel. 
Plans  must  be  presented  for  approval  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  the  work  must  be  com- 
menced within  six  months  from  the  date  of  said  approval,  and  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  aforesaid  railway  has  been  authorized  to  build  the  following 
branch  lines:  From  the  main  line  between  Las  Catitas  and  Alto 
Verde  to  La  Palmira;  from  Pedregal  station  to  Godoy  Cruz;  from 
Barcala  or  Fray  Luis  Betran  to  the  Lujon  de  Cuvo  branch;  from 
Tres  Acequias  across  the  Tunuyan  River  in  a  southernly  direction 
toward  Las  Catitas  ;  from  San  Rafael  across  the  Dramante  River  to 
Monte  Coman.  Plans  for  three  of  these  branches  must  be  presented 
to  the  Government  within  thirty  months  from  the  date  of  signing  the 
contract,  and  the  remainder  within  eighteen  months  thereafter.  The 
construction  of  each  branch  must  be  completed  within  thirty  months 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  plans. 

A  coiicession  has  been  granted  to  Juan  Passicot  to  build  a  railway 
from  Mercedes,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  La  Plata.  Plans 
must  be  presented  within  twelve  months  from  October  12,  1908,  and 
work  commenced  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  plans,  and  completed  within  four  years  thereafter. 
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PROPOSED    BUDGET   FOR    1909. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Argen- 
tine Kepublic  for  1909  is  $25,463,321  gold,  and  $173,949,224  national 
money,  plus  $5,000,000  national  money,  in  bonds  for  public  works 
authorized  by  laws  of  Congress.  The  gold  estimate  is  made  up  of 
the  following  items:  $23,045,692  for  the  public  debt;  $878,541  for 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  cover  the  cost  of  legations  and 
consulates;  $13,488  for  the  Department  of  Marine,  and  $1,525,600  for 
public  works.  The  expenditures  in  national  money  include  sundry 
items  for  Congress  amounting  to  $4,122,720,  of  which  $2,225,000  is 
required  for  the  salaries  of  the  150  legislators;  $1,461,820  for  the 
Foreign  Office;  $16,665,488  for  the  Internal  Debt;  $37,920,500  for 
the  Departments  of  -War  and  Marine;  $31,515,745  for  Justice  and 
Education  ;  and  $8,673,615  for  pensions.  The  remaining  $73,600,000 
is  for  other  administration  expenses,  including  $26,370,340  for  cash 
payments  of  public  works. 

BEEP-SALTING  INDUSTRY,    1907-8. 

The  beef-salting  season,  ended  July  31,  1908,  shows  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  by  the  beef -salting  factories  of  the  River  Plate 
region  in  1907-8  to  have  been  as  follows:  Argentine  Republic, 
247,500;  Uruguay,  754,300,  and  Rio  Grande,  425,000,  or  a  total  of 
1,426,800,  as  compared  with  1,721,600  in  1906-7.  Of  these  cattle,  in 
1907-8,  267,300  were  used  for  meat  extract  and  1,159,500  for  beef  salt- 
ing, as  compared  with  326,100  for  meat  extract  and  1,395,500  for  beef 
salting  in  1906-7.  The  cows  slaughtered  in  1907-8  numbered  26,707 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  199,820  in  Uruguay,  as  compared  with 
72,400  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  329,800  in  Uruguay  in  1906-7. 

PUBLIC   WORKS    AUTHORIZED. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  expend  250,000  pesos  (£21,900)  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing at  San  Juan  for  the  use  of  the  postal  authorities,  inland  revenue, 
customs,  etc. 

The  Government  will  also  construct  works  for  the  utilization,  for 
irrigation  purposes,  of  the  waters  of  the  Tercero  River,  and  will  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  port  for  transoceanic  vessels  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Quequen  Grande  River.  For  the  latter  work  a  loan  of 
3,000,000  pesos  (£262,500)  has  been  authorized. 

The  Congress  has  also  authorized  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  970,000 
j)esos  (£84,900)  for  hydraulic  and  dredging  works  in  the  Gualeguay- 
chu  River,  and  to  expend  400,000  j)esos  (£35,000)  in  the  construction 
of  a  road  bridge  over  the  Tunuvan  River. 
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The  Government  has  been  authorized  to  expend  50,000  pesos 
(£4,375)  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Province  of 
San  Juan  to  connect  the  capital  of  that  province  with  Calingasta  via 
Desamparados.  Marquesado,  and  Barrai,  and  the  departments  of 
Jachil  and  La  Iglesia  via  Rodeo. 

GERMAN    COLONIZATION. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  arranged  with  a  German  syndicate 
to  colonize  a  large  area  of  public  land  in  the  Territory  of  Santa 


AVEXÜE  OF  PALMS,  BUENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

This  beautiful  drive  and  promenade  isan  attractive  and  unique  feature  of  the  "Third  of  February" 
Park.  It  is  several  miles  long,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  elite  of  the  capital,  especially 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  which  times  there  is  a  great  display  of  fashionable  equipages, 
automobiles,  and  finely  caparisoned  horses.  The  trees  are  the  royal  "palms,  indigenous  to  Cuba, 
but  which  have  been  transplanted  into  many  parts  of  South  America. 

Cruz.  Five  j^astoral  colonies  are  to  be  laid  out  and  divided  into  lots, 
of  which  a  proportion  is  reserved  for  the  immigrant  families  to  be 
introduced  directly  from  Germany  b}'  the  compaii}'.  Xot  less  than 
fifty  faihilies  are  to  be  provided  for  during  the  first  eighteen  months, 
eighty  families  in  the  following  year,  and  one  hundred  families  each 
in  the  two  succeeding  years.  Motor-car  communication  will  be  estab- 
lished between  the  settlements  by  the  companj^ 
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FROZEN-MEAT   INDUSTRY.    NINE   MONTHS,    1908. 

The  total  number  of  frozen  mutton  carcasses  shipped  foom  the  Ar- 
gentine Eepublic  to  foreign  countries  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1908  was  2.255.960.  frozen  beef  quarters.  1.095.699.  and  quarters  of 
chilled  beef,  531,157.  During  the  year  1907  the  exports  of  frozen 
mutton  carcasses  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic  numbered  2,785,739, 
frozen  beef  quarters  1.327.360.  and  quarters  of  chilled  beef  439.613. 
These  figures  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  chilled  beef 
in  1908  as  compared  with  those  of  1907. 

HARBOR   IMPROVEMENTS    AT   BUENOS   AIRES. 

The  Xational  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublic  to  contract  for  the  enlargement  of  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  for  the  formation  of  a  deep-water  canal  from  the  north 
end  of  the  port  to  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas  Eiver.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  works  is  $47,000,000  gold. 

TRANSIT    TRADE   WITH   BOLIVIA. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  has  issued  new  rules 
and  regulations  governing  commerce  in  transit  with  Bolivia.  The 
new  procedure  greatly  simplifies  the  requisites  and  formalities  neces- 
sary to  be  complied  with  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  Argentine  Ee- 
public, through  which  foreign  merchandise  consigned  to  Bolivia  has 
to  pass  before  reaching  its  destination.  The  ease  with  which  foreign 
merchandise  consigned  to  points  in  Bolivia  via  Argentine  ports  can 
now  be  entered  and  forwarded  through  the  Argentine  Eepublic  will 
doubtless  greatly  stimulate  Bolivian  trade  via  this  route. 

INDUSTRIAL    CENSUS   OE    THE   CAPITAL. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  of  the  industrial  census  of  the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  refers  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation,  and  shows  that  of  the  10.349  industries  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  only  1,342  belong  to  citizens  of  the  Eej)ublic.  The  aggregate 
capital  employed  in  these  industries  is  given  as  $266.399.363  national 
currency  and  the  yearly  sales  at  $534,644.925  national  currency. 
The  annual  amount  of  the  raw  material  used  in  these  enterprises  is 
valued  at  $286.632.741,  of  which  $117.858.528  represented  imported 
products.  The  total  power  employed  annually  in  conducting  these 
industries  is  given  at  105,575  horsepower,  of  which  12,505  was  electric, 
90.655  steam.  1.939  gas.  and  476  naphtha.  The  total  niunber  of  persons 
employed  in  the  industries  mentioned  was  11S.315.  The  gas  works, 
which  have  invested  $40.000.000.  represent  the  industry  having  the 
largest  amount  of  capital,  the  electric  works  having  $33.500.000.  prints 
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ing  establishments  $9,000,000,  and  the  mills  $8,500,000  national  cur- 
rency. There  are  in  the  capital  1,007  tailoring  establishments,  882 
carpenter  shops,  712  blacksmiths,  606  furniture  manufacturers,  510 
bakers,  489  bootmakers,  and  388  dressmakers.  Tailoring  establish- 
ments have  the  largest  number  of  employees,  there  being  8,234  persons 
employed  in  that  industry.  There  are  6,791  shoemakers  and  4,449 
bakers  in  the  city. 

REAL   ESTATE   TRANSFERS   AND   MORTGAGES   IN   BUENOS   AIRES. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  transfers  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  was  $126,947,402  national 
currency,  as  compared  with  $118,596,335  for  the  same  period  of 
1907  and  $142,810,750  national  currency  for  the  same  period  of 
1906,  The  value  of  the  mortgages  placed  on  real  estate  during  the 
period  referred  to  was  $53,416,567  national  currency,  as  compared 
with  $51,101,276  national  currency  for  the  same  period  of  1907  and 
$33,422,548  national  currency  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1906. 

CULTIVATION    OF    TEXTILE    PLANTS. 

Large  areas  of  easily  accessible  and  fertile  lands  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds 
of  textile  plants,  and  this  industry  could  easily  be  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  products  of  the  textile  plants  of  the  Republic  could 
supply  the  raw  material  with  which  to  manufacture  at  home  the  tex- 
tile goods  now  imported  into  the  country  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$7,000,000  gold  annually.  Large  quantities  of  imported  twine  and 
sacks  are  used  in  the  harvesting,  transporting,  and  sale  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  nation,  the  estimate  for  these  items  alone  being 
calculated  to  amount  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  crop.  Nearly  all  of  the  textile  products  imported  into  the  Re- 
public could  easily  be  manufactured  in  the  country  from  domestic 
raw  material,  and  this  promising  field  of  industry,  with  a  large  and 
growing  market  at  hand,  ought  to  strongly  appeal  to  capitalists  and 
induce  them  to  enter,  on  a  large  scale,  into  enterprises  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  products,  out  of  home-grown  fibers,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  establishment  of  textile  factories  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  Republic  would  stimulate  to  a  great  degree  the  cultiva- 
tion of  textile  plants  and  would  give  a  notable  impetus  to  one  of  the 
coming  industries  of  the  country. 

COMMERCE  WITH   ENGLAND   FIRST   NINE   MONTHS    1908. 

The  Consul-General  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  London  has  sent 
an  interesting  report  to  his  Government  covering  the  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  last  nine 
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months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember, inckisive,  1908.  The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  period  referred  to  amounted  to  a  value  of 
$130,738,185  gold,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908,  compared  with  $97,- 
694,300  gold  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  exports 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1908  were  valued  at  $30,992,910,  gold,  as  compared  with 
$30,541,935  gold  for  the  same  period  of  1907. 

The  increase,  expressed  in  kilos,  of  some  of  the  most  important 
Argentine  products  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1908,  as  compared  with  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
previous  year,  is  as  follows  :  Wheat,  394,045,000  ;  ñour,  1,585,500  ;  corn, 
76,130,000;  beef,  28,194,750;  mutton,  3,910,650;  flax,  42,636,383;  tal- 
low, 4,331,400  ;  ox-hides,  1,368,750  ;  and  sheep-skins,  449,136.  The  total 
number  of  kilos  of  Argentine  products  imported  by  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  same  period  was  as  follows:  Wlieat  1,432,395,000; 
flour,  4,720,500;  corn,  616,190,000;  beef,  129,024,500;  mutton,  55,- 
837,800;  wool,  14,722,459;  flax,  212,168,250;  tallow,  17,478,950;  and 
ox-hides,  4,564,150. 

CONGBESS    OF   AMERICANISTS   IN    1910. 

The  Congress  of  Americanists,  which  met  in  Vienna  in  September, 
1908,  chose  Buenos  Aires  as  the  place  for  holding  its  next  meeting  in 
1910.  The  preliminary  work  of  the  Congress  has  been  intrusted  to 
Francisco  P.  Moreno,  Juan  B.  Ambrosetti,  and  Robert  Leheman 

NiTSCH. 


THE   RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF   THE  REPUBLIC. 

On  December  1,  1908,  President  Montes  signed  the  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Bolivian  Congress,  embodying  the  changes  in  the  Bo- 
livian Railway  Company's  concession,  as  requested  by  the  American 
syndicate  headed  by  Speyer  &  Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank,  of 
New  York,  which  opens  the  way  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  arrange- 
ment agreed  upon  between  this  syndicate  and  the  Antofagasta  Rail- 
way, of  Chile  and  Bolivia. 

This  important  step  toward  combining  the  Antofagasta  Company's 
interests  with  those  of  the  American  company  will  result,  it  is  ex- 
pected, in  the  unification  of  the  railway  system  of  Bolivia. 
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The  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  Company  (Limited) ,  which 
is  a  British  company,  under  an  arrangement  with  James  Speyer,  made 
in  London  in  1907,  has  agreed  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  new 
line  just  constructed  by  the  American  syndicate,  extending  from 
Oruro  to  Viacha,  and  in  addition  to  make  a  payment  to  the  syndicate 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  new  line's  stock.  This  agreement,  how- 
ever, was  subject  to  modifications  of  the  concession  held  by  the  Bo- 
livian Railway,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  other  lines  than 
those  originally  planned.    The  general  purpose  of  these  changes  was 


to  make  the  new  lines  serve  as  feeders  to  the  Antofagasta  Railway 
instead  of  playing  the  j^art  of  competing  lines,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  original  programme  of  construction  been  carried  out. 
These  modifications  of  the  concession  have  now  been  granted  by  the 
Government  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  railw^ay  system  of  Bolivia  comprises  about  400  miles  of  main 
line  now  in  operation,  and  at  the  present  time  one  may  travel  direct 
from  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  to  Aiitofa- 
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gasta,  via  Oruro,  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  Branch  lines  are  being  con- 
structed from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  and  Potosi,  and  part  of  the 
grading  has  been  done  on  both  of  these  lines.  The  surveys  have  been 
completed  and  the  respective  routes  selected  from  Potosi  to  Tupiza 
and  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando. 

The  railway  which  starts  from  the  Peruvian  port  of  Moliendo  ter- 
minates at  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  distance  of  about  330  miles  from 
the  coast.  From  Puno  a  journey  of  sixteen  hours  is  made  by  steamer 
across  Lake  Titicaca  to  Guaqui,  Bolivia.  The  distance  from  Guaqui 
to  La  Paz,  via  Viachi,  is  60  miles  ;  from  Viachi  to  Oruro,  128  miles  ; 
from  Oruro  to  Uyuni,  195  miles  ;  from  Uyuni  to  the  Chilean  frontier, 
109  miles;  and  from  the  latter  point  to  Antof agasta,  275  miles,  or  a 
total  distance  of  about  TOO  miles  from  La  Paz  to  Antof  agasta. 

The  Central  Northern  Railway  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  from  Jujuy  to  Quiaca,  on  the  Bolivian  fron- 
tier, a  distance  of  175  miles.  The  extension  of  this  line  was  com- 
menced in  1903,  and  merchandise  may  now  be  sent  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  the  Bolivian  frontier  by  rail,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  miles.  Un- 
der an  arrangement  with  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Government  may 
continue  the  railway  to  Tupiza,  a  distance  of  52  miles.  A  line  is 
projected  from  the  latter  point  to  Uyuni,  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Antofagasta  Railway.  The  line  from 
Jujuy  to  Salta,  or  Gran  Chaco,  runs  as  far  as  Yacuiba. 

Work  on  a  few  kilometers  of  the  proposed  line  from  the  Paraguay 
River  to  Santa  Cruz  has  been  commenced.  During  the  last  two  years 
surveyors  have  been  occupied  in  surveying  and  selecting  this  route. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  railway  from  Brazil  to  the  Beni  region  of 
Bolivia,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  has  been  started.  This 
railway  will  be  about  308  miles  in  length,  and  will  penetrate  a  rich 
and  virgin  region  abounding  in  rubber,  cabinet  woods,  and  many 
other  forms  of  natural  wealth. 

The  Arica,  Chile,  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  railway  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  it  is  said  that  work  will  be  commenced  at  both  ends  of 
the  line  and  extended  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  until  the  entire  road  is 
completed.  The  work  is  to  be  done  in  five  sections,  and  the  length  of 
the  Chilean  part  of  the  line  is  335  kilometers. 

NATIVE   RICE   AND    COTTON. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Sucre,  Bolivia,  has  forwarded  to  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  samples  of  rice  grown  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  provinces  of  Azero  and  Cordillera  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  in  swamps  and  marshy  ground,  1  hundred- 
weight of  rice  yielding  from  50  to  60  hundredweight  of  the  grain. 
Another  sample,  which  can  be  grown  on  high  ground  in  the  same  dis- 
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trict,  without  artificial  irrigation,  yields,  per  hiindreclweiglit  of  the 
rice  40  to  50  hundredweight  of  the  grain.  Samj^les  of  white  and 
yellow  cotton,  which  grows  wild  in  eastern  Bolivia,  were  also  for- 
warded with  the  samples  of  rice.  This  cotton  is  sometimes  gathered 
and  woven  into  coarse  calico,  tablecloths,  towels,  and  ponchos. 


BRAZIL 

RUBBER   MANUFACTURING. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Brazilian  Congress  exempting 
from  the  payment  of  import  duty  all  material  and  machinery  for 
rubber  factories  imported  into  the  Republic  within  the  next  three 
years.  This  bill  authorizes  the  Government  to  grant  a  premium  of 
50  contos  of  reis  to  any  person  inventing  an  economical  process  for 
extracting,  coagulating,  and  curing  rubber. 

In  1907  the  imports  of  india-rubber  goods  from  the  United  States 
into  Brazil  increased  about  43  per  cent,  while  the  imports  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  from  other  countries  decreased.  At  the  present  time  a 
Brazilian  company  is  negotiating  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  open  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  in  Rio. 

The  exports  of  the  1907-8  crop  of  rubber  from  the  Amazon  Valley, 
shij)ped  from  the  ports  of  Iquitos,  Manaos,  and  Para,  aggregated 
36,650  tons,  of  which,  approximately,  11,658,000  kilograms  went  to 
New  York,  10,852,000  kilograms  to  Liverpool,  1,519,000  kilograms  to 
Hamburg,  8,000  kilograms  to  Bremen,  8,500  kilograms  to  Antwerp, 
and  3,376,000  kilograms  to  Havre. 

INTERNATIONAL    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  declared  that 
the  arrangement  of  April  14,  1891,  concerning  the  international  reg- 
istration of  trade  or  commercial  marks  takes  precedence  of  the  pro- 
visions of  article  33,  section  1,  of  the  national  law  on  marks,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  every  mark  ought  to  be  joublished  in  the 
"  Diario  Official^''  in  order  that  it  may  be  entitled  to  protection  in 
Brazil.  The  Government  has  requested  the  National  Congress  to 
decree  that  the  aforesaid  article  and  section  of  the  law  are  not  appli- 
cable to  international  marks. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SANTOS,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Santos,  Brazil,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1908  amounted  to  £15,547,279,  as  compared  with  £22,745,760 
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during  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  imports  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember, indusive,  1908,  aggregated  £5,423,563,  as  compared  with 
£6,339,329  in  1907,  while  the  exports  during  the  same  period  of  1908 
amounted  to  £10,123,716,  as  compared  with  £16,406,431  in  1907.  The 
principal  exports  were  coifee,  hides,  rubber,  and  bran.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  were  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery^, drugs  and  chemicals,  leather,  jute  J^arn,  coal,  kerosene,  rice, 
codfish,  ñour,  wine,  and  foodstuffs. 

EXHIBITIOlSr  or  SANITARY  APPLIANCES  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  connection  with  the  Fourth  Latin- American  Medical  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1909,  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  hold  an  international  exposition  of  sanitary  appliances, 
medical  foods  and  drugs,  models  of  sanitary  establishments,  and  of 
all  articles  connected  with  medicine  and  hygiene. 

The  date  for  this  exposition  has  been  fixed  to  cover  the  period 
from  August  1  to  September  30,  1909. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  offered  the  use  of  the  buildings, 
machinery,  and  installations  prepared  for  the  National  Exposition 
held  in  1908,  so  that  adequate  and  even  sumptuous  housing  for  the 
exhibit  is  assured. 

The  Congress  which  is  to  serve  as  the  occasion  for  the  exposition 
follows  in  series  those  held  in  Montevideo,  in  March,  1907,  and  previ- 
ously in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
The  organization  of  the  Congress  at  present  includes  representatives 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Brazil. 

EXHIBIT    OF    AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY    AT    PARA. 

The  Industrial,  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  Para,  with  headquar- 
ters in  that  city,  is  reported  by  the  "  Commercial  Intelligence  "  for 
November  18,  1908,  to  be  organizing  a  permanent  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  be  opened  in  June,  1909. 

In  organizing  this  exhibition  the  Syndicate  has  in  view  (1)  to 
acquaint  the  local  agriculturists  with  machinery,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments employed  in  preparing  the  soil  and  improving  the  products 
thereof;  (2)  to  give  lucid  information  regarding  prices  and  the 
manner  in  which  to  acquire  any  of  the  said  implements;  (3)  to  give 
full  and  detailed  explanations  regarding  the  economical  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  agricultural  machinery;  (4)  to  give 
practical  lessons  as  to  the  manner  in  which  to  handle  the  machinery  ; 
(5)  to  advise  and  insist  upon  all  agriculturists  adopting  mechanical 
labor  instead  of  manual. 

The  Syndicate  will  only  undertake  to  exhibit  machinery  and 
utensils  that  can  be  used  practically,  no  miniature  models  being 
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received.  Detailed  instructions  as  to  the  installation  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  implement  must  accompany  each  exhibit,  and,  promi- 
nently stated  either  on  the  machine  or  its  accompanying  catalogue, 


BRAZILIAN  PALMS. 


The  greatest  variety  of  palm  trees  are  native  to  Brazil  especially  in  the  Amazon  River  region 
A  general  cataloarue  of  ornamental  plants,  ferns,  and  palms,  published  m  1876-77,  m  three 
volumes  of  300  pages  each,  contains  the  names  of  more  than  22,000  specimens. 

should  be  the  following  details,  either  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Portu- 
guese: Name  of  exhibitor  or  manufacturer,  selling  agent,  shipping 
port,  f .  o.  b.  price,  selling  terms,  and  discounts. 
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All  expenses,  including  freight,  dispatch,  custom  fees,  etc.,  are  to 

be  borne  by  the  exhibitors  or  owners,  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the 

custom  fees,  all  machinery  and  utensils  should  be  declared  as  samples 

and  directed  as  follows: 

SI 
"  Mark   t^  .     Syndicato  Industrial  Agrícola  Paraense,  No.   13, 

Rua  de  Maio,  Para,  Brazil." 

No  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  Syndicate  for  any  losses, 
damages,  delays,  or  accidents  occurring  during  the  transport  of  any 
of  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition. 

The  exhibitors  are  expected  to  supply  photos  or  colored  designs 
of  a  fair  size  (50  by  50  centimeters,  or  1  by  1  meter)  of  the  articles 
disj)layed.  They  should  also  furnish  the  respective  electrotype  for 
the  purjDOse  of  inserting  advertisements  in  their  periodical  termed 
"  Lavoura  Paraense!''' 

All  machinery,  implements,  utensils,  photographs,  designs,  cliches, 
etc.,  received  by  the  Syndicate  for  exhibition  shall  become  its  entire 
property,  and  the  Syndicate  will  undertake  a  gratuitous  propaganda 
of  these  articles  among  the  principal  agricultural  centers  of  the  State. 

In  such  instance  where  the  manufacturer  wishes  to  place  on  exhi- 
bition any  new  article  or  improvement  on  that  previously  sent,  he 
shall  be  granted  the  same  terms  as  herein  described.  The  Syndicate 
undertakes  not  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  in  any  form  whatsoever,  the 
articles  intrusted  for  exhibition  purposes.  All  expenses  in  organiz- 
ing this  exhibition  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Syndicate,  also  the  costs 
incident  to  the  proposed  propaganda. 

The  men  behind  this  movement  are  said  to  represent  the  largest 
and  most  important  landed  interests  in  the  State  of  Para. 

FLOATING  DOCKS   FOR  PARA. 

The  launching  of  two  steel  floating  docks  built  for  the  port  works 
now  under  way  at  Para  has  been  reported  from  the  British  yard  hav- 
ing the  construction  in  charge.  They  are  to  form  part  of  an  extensive 
ship-repairing  depot,  including  machine  fitters,  platers,  carpenters, 
and  smiths'  shops  and  foundry,  etc.,  furnished  with  the  latest  type  of 
machinery  with  which  the  works  are  to  be  equipped. 

Each  dock  is  capable  of  lifting  vessels  up  to  1,700  tons  displacement, 
and  has  a  length  of  230  feet,  an  extreme  width  of  64  feet,  and  a  dock- 
ing width  of  about  45  feet,  with  a  draught  over  the  keel  blocks  of  12 
feet.  The  pumping  machinery  is  electrically  driven,  current  being 
supplied  from  a  generating  station  situated  on  shore.  An  air-com- 
pressing plant  is  also  fitted  on  the  docks,  which  will  be  driven  by 
electricity. 
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CACAO    EXPORTS   FROM    THE    STATES   OF    AMAZONAS   AND    PARA, 

The  cacao  exports  from  the  two  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para, 
Kepublic  of  Brazil,  in  1906  and  1907  amounted  to  2,152  and  3,501 
metric  tons,  resjDectively.  Para  in  1907  exported  2,625  metric  tons  of 
cacao,  valued  at  £131,273,  while  Amazonas  exported  during  the  same 
year  876  metric  tons,  valued  at  £43,810,  or  a  total  value  of  £175,083. 
Shipments  to  Europe  aggregated  2,639  metric  tons,  nearly  all  of 
which  went  to  France,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounting  to 

862  tons. 

MONETARY   CIRCULATION. 

Consul  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that  under 
the  new  currency  law  of  Brazil  the  monetary  circulating  medium  is 
slowly  shifting  from  the  basis  of  inconvertible  paper  to  the  gold  basis. 
He  says  : 

Practically  the  only  gold  and  silver  money  in  circulation  in  Brazil  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  was  coined  in  1907.  In  1906  there  was  coined  a 
total  of  about  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  Previous  to  that  time  the  only  money 
in  circulation  in  Brazil  was  the  inconvertible  paper  money  and  a  few  copper 
coins  used  chiefly  by  banks  for  maliing  change,  and  with  the  addition  of  neces- 
sary nickel  coins  for  amounts  less  than  1  milrcis,  the  latter  worth  at  present  ex- 
change 30  cents.  The  amount  of  money  coined  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Brazilian  mint  just  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  as  follows  : 


Year. 

Gold  cur- 
rency. 

Silver  cur- 
rency. 

1903 

Milreis. 
17,410 
14,290 

Milreis. 
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1904                                                                 --     -—      

1905                           -—     -     

1906      .      „     ,  -     -.     --     ... 

7,920 
74,980 

1,108,000 

1907                                   -  .     .            -  _      --     -        —     -  -        --            

7,946,000 

The  total  amount  of  silver  coined  since  the  new  coinage  was  inaugurated, 
therefore,  is  9,054,000  milreis,  or,  at  present  exchange,  $2,710,200.  The  amount 
of  gold  coin  is,  at  par  exchange,  the  equivalent  of  $62,572,  and  the  total  of 
gold  and  silver  coined  amounts  to  $2,778,772.  This  is  practically  the  total  of 
the  coin  in  circulation,  and,  with  a  population  of  16,000,000,  amounts  to  17.36 
cents  per  capita.  The  Caixa  de  Conversão,  or  exchange  bureau,  since  its  organ- 
ization under  the  new  regime,  has  issued  a  total  of  98,350,120  milreis,  or 
$29,491,536,  now  outstanding.  This  money  is  issued  against  gold  of  the  equiva- 
lent value  in  the  Brazilian  treasury.  The  total  of  all  gold  and  silver  money 
and  of  paper  money  secured  by  gold  in  the  treasury  amounts  to  $32,270,308,  a 
per  capita  circulation  of  $2.0136  in  American  money. 

The  amount  of  inconvertible  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Brazil  has  been 
reduced  i«n  recent  years  in  accordance  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  amount  in  circulation  on  August  31,  1S98,  being  788,351,614  milreis, 
as  compared  with  642,963,951  milreis  in  circulation  on  February  29,  1908, 
according  to  a  statement  in  the  ofiicial  gazette.  At  present  exchange  this  circu- 
lation has  a  gold  value  of  $192,889,185,  which,  at  a  population  of  16,000,000, 
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amounts  to  $12  per  capita,  inconvertible  paper.  The  total  per  capita  circula- 
tion of  Brazil  at  present  therefore  is  substantially  $14.0136,  of  which  one- 
seventh  is  in  coin  or  based  upon  gold. 

PASTORAL  INDUSTRY   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

Vice-Consul-General  Joseph  J.  Slechta,  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  fur- 
nishes the  following  report  on  the  vast  fields  for  dairying  and  cattle 
raising  in  Brazil  and  the  opening  therein  for  American  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  machinery  : 

Until  recent  years  Brazil,  with  its  vast  plains,  suitable  for  grazing  millions  of 
head  of  cattle,  where  they  may  flourish  the  year  round  with  but  little  attention 
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PIPE  LINE  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  SÃO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

The  water  is  pumped  to  the  city  from  the  mountain  streams,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Sao  Paulo 
surpasses  most  cities  of  its  size  in  the  modern  construction  and  efficient  operation  of  its  public 
utilities.  The  water-supply,  railway,  and  public  and  residence  lighting  franchises  are  con- 
trolled by  an  American  corporation,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

from  their  owners,  has  been  a  large  importer  of  dairy  products,  and  particularly 
of  butter  and  cheese.  This  is  still  true  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  Republic 
and  in  those  northern  districts  where  either  the  climate  is  not  such  as  to  permit 
of  stock  raising  or  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  entirely  taken  up  with 
other  industries. 

The  State  of  Matto  Grosso  is  supposed  to  have  within  its  borders  not  less 
than  3,000,000  cattle,  and  Goyaz  slightly  less.  In  those  States,  and  particularly 
in  the  former,  cattle  grazing  is  carried  on  upon  a  very  extended  scale  by  a  lim- 
ited number  of  "  fazendeiros."  There  are  several  of  these  in  the  southern 
part  of  Matto  Grosso  with  ranches  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with  herds  of 
from  120,000  to  200,000  head. 

That  cattle  raising  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Brazil  will 
be  seen  when  one  remembers  that  none  of  the  industries  at  present  of  most  im- 
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portance,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cotton  growing,  can  have  anything  like 
so  extended  and  general  attention  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  grazing  indus- 
try. With  the  exception  of  corn,  grain  can  not  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  any 
part  of  Brazil,  and  even  coi*n  can  be  cultivated  onlji^  by  the  use  of  new  seed  from 
temperate  zone  climates  every  second  or  third  year,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  de- 
terioration which  the  grain  is  subject  to  in  this  climate. 

The  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  State  Governments  of  the  Republic 
are  agitating  the  diversification  of  crops  and  agricultural  industries,  and  the 
most  significant  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  aid  extended  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  importation  of  blooded  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  combination  of  pastoral  with  agricultural  industries  in  the  several 
States. 

In  practically  all  suitable  sections  of  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  the  swampy 
forest  lands  immediately  bordering  the  Amazon  more  or  less  cattle  raising  is 
successfully  undertaken.  The  coast  States  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
also  furnish  very  good  opportunities  for  this  industry.  The  States  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  São  Paulo,  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  Bahia  have  the  advantage  in  natural  resources  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  pastoral  industries. 

Stock  raising,  and  particularly  dairying,  has  been  given  a  decided  impetus 
within  recent  years,  not  only  by  the  imminent  necessity  of  diversity  in  farm- 
ing, but  by  the  increased  demand  in  the  large  cities  for  dairy  products. 

Though  the  use  of  dairy  products  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  past 
decade,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  butter  imported,  amounting 
to  nearly  $200,000  in  the  two  years  1905  and  1007.  In  the  States  of  Minas 
Geraes,  São  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  well-established  dairies  have  been  suc- 
cessfully operating  for  some  years,  and  the  product  of  these  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  first-mentioned  State  is  at  present  the  largest  producer  of 
dairy  products.  The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter  from  that  State  in  1901,  190.S,  VMT),  and  1907: 


Articles. 

1901. 

1903. 

1905. 

1907. 

Milk                                     -    — 

Pounds. 

5,050,500 

8,310,500 

627,600 

Pounds. 
4,865,900 
8,711,300 
1,193,990 

Pounds. 
9,535,200 
8,677,900 
2,139,600 

Pounds. 
11,221,400 

Chcfise - 

Butter 

10,195,900 
3,136,900 

The  greater  part  of  thes-e  products  were  for  consumption  in  the  cities  of  the 
States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  São  Paulo.  The  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now 
furnishing  these  cities  an  almost  equal  amount  of  milk  and  butter,  but  very  much 
less  cheese.  The  latter  has  been  a  very  important  product  of  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes  for  many  decades. 

Sheep  raising  has  proven  profitable  in  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  São  Paulo,  and  others  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Republic.  The  plains  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso  offer  splendid  advantages  for 
the  development  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Brazilian  tariff"  to  woolen  goods  manufacture  there  should  be  great  in- 
ducement in  the  development  of  this  industry. 

The  meat-packing  industry  is  gradually  being  placed  upon  a  modern  and 
practical  basis  in  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  São  Paulo,  and  this  is 
giving  rise  to  the  growing  of  more  hogs  than  has  previously  been  the  case.  The 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  also  affords  unusually  good  advantages  in  this  particular, 
and  there  is  on  foot  at  the  present  time  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  large  packing  plant  in  the  capital  of  that  State, 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

A  recent  statement  issued  by  the  treasury  department  of  the 
Government  of  Chile  shows  that  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  aggregated  $210,478,375.26 
Chilean  currency  and  $45,927,450.97  Chilean  gold,  while  the  total 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $187,470,720.35 
Chilean  currency  and  $37,465,161.04  Chilean  gold,  or  an  excess  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  of  $23,007,654.91  Chilean  currency  and 
$8,462,289.93  Chilean  gold.  The  balance  on  hand  in  the  national 
treasury  on  January  1,  1907,  was  $25,317,125.87  Chilean  currency 
and  $33,654,643.44  Chilean  gold,  while  the  balance  on  hand  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1908,  was  $48,324,780.78  Chilean  currency  and  $42,116,933.37 
Chilean  gold. 

NITRATE   PROPAGANDA. 

Mr.  Alejandro  Bertrand,  Commissioner  of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  propaganda  to  further 
the  use  of  Chilean  nitrate  in  foreign  countries,  has  visited  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  reports 
to  his  Government  that  in  those  countries  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  continued  and  increased  use  of  this  celebrated  fertilizer.  The 
results  of  the  employment  of  Chilean  nitrate  in  various  experimental 
stations  of  Europe  and  by  private  persons  have  been  most  satisfactory 
and  augur  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  this  most  useful  and 
important  Chilean  product. 


FINANCES    OF    CHILEAN    RAILWAYS   FROM    1900    TO    1907. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  Chilean  pesos^  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  Chilean  railways  from  1900  to  1907,  inclusive: 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

1900 

Pesos. 

14,944,872 
16,224,812 
16,840,873 
18,705,094 
19,673,825 
21,442,047 
24,805,046 
32,349,851 

Pesos. 
15,117,433 

1901 .__      

18,716,709 

1902 . 

17,925,152 
17,343,675 
18,667,171 
20,818,916 
28,359,210 
52,856,258 

190S--        

1904               __.     . 

1905 

1906_       _-      _       .            . 

1907 _ 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

A  decree  published  in  tlie  ^''Diario  Oficial  "  of  September  25,  1908, 
authorizes  the  Chilean  Steamship  Compan}-  to  operate  in  the  Re- 
public. The  capital  of  this  company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Valparaiso,  is  $2,000,000  ¡)esos  (£125,000).     The  object  of  the  com- 


CHILEAN  PALM  (JUBEÁ  SPECTABILIS). 

This  palm  is  mostly  found  in  the  provinces  of  Cocolan  and  Ocoa,  Chile,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  40  to  50  feet.  It  thrives  in  groves  and  produces  an  edible  fruit,  which  contains  a  valuable 
oil.  The  sap  or  liquid  extracted  from  incisions  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  has  a 
sweetisli  taste,  and  when  evaporated  produces  the  celebrated  "palm  honey  "  of  Chile. 

pany  is  to  take  over  the  Chilean  Steam  Navigation  Companv  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  steamship  communication  in  general,  and 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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OPENING   OF   THE   PAN-AMERICAN   SCIENTIFIC    CONGRESS. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  at- 
tended by  the  delegates  and  the  principal  persons  of  Chile,  was  held 
in  Santiago  de  Chile,  on  December  25,  1908.  In  view  of  this  notable 
event,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Eepublics  cabled  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Howe,  president  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  aforesaid  Congress,  the  following  message  : 

Please  present  to  tlie  conference  tlie  International  Bureau's  compliments  and 
state  that  it  desires  to  cooperate  in  promoting  Pan-American  comity  through. 
Pan-American  educational  effort. 


MINERAL    RESOURCES    AND    FUTURE    GOLD    OUTPUT    OF    THE 

REPUBLIC. 

An  interesting  paper  recently  read  by  Henry  G.  Granger  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  treats  in  considerable 
detail  of  the  varied  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
According  to  this  authority  coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  North  Andean  Republic,  lignite  on  the  coasts,  and 
coking  and  steam  coal  in  the  interior.  Iron  ores  are  abundant, 
and  are  utilized  commercially  at  Amaga  in  Antioquia  and  on  the 
plains  of  Bogota. 

The  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Tolima,  Boyaca,  and  Cundi- 
marca  contain  veins  of  copper  ore.  Much  of  this  ore  is  of  high  grade, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  the  deposits,  except  in 
rare  instances,  remain  unworked.  The  crying  need  of  Colombia  at 
the  present  time  is  more  railways,  better  highways,  and  increased 
maritime  and  fluvial  transportation  facilities. 

The  celebrated  Muzo  emerald  mine,  which  has  made  Colombia 
famous,  is  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Boyaca.  It  belongs  to  the 
Government  and  is  the  leading  producer  in  the  emerald  supply  of  the 
world.  The  mine  is  being  worked  systematically  and  its  output  has 
increased  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  petroleum  deposits  of  the  Republic  resemble  those  of  the  Beau- 
mont (Tex.)  oil  fields.  The  oil  has  an  asphalt  base,  and  petroleum 
springs  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

At  Zipaquira,  near  Bogota,  and  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Ubia 
River,  vast  masses  of  rock  salt  are  found.  Nitrate  beds  are  also 
encountered  in  the  district  east  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and 
shipments  of  high-grade  asphalt  are  being  made  from  Santander. 
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In  the  Provinces  of  Antioquia,  Tolima,  and  Cauca  valuable  depos- 
its of  silver  and  lead  ores  are  found.  The  Zancudo  silver  mine  at 
Titiribí,  Antioquia,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mines  of  the 
Republic. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  whose  platinum  output  exceeds  that  of 
Colombia.  Platinum,  which  is  always  mixed  with  gold,  comes  from 
the  gravels  of  the  Choco,  its  main  source  being  the  Platina  and  Con- 
doto  rivers,  which  are  tributary  to  the  San  Juan  River.  This  metal  is 
also  obtained  from  some  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Atrato 
River. 

Colombia  at  the  present  time  is  not  an  attractive  field  for  the  poor 
miner  and  prospector  who  expects  to  make  an  ounce  a  day  with  a 
rocker  and  pan.  Propositions  of  this  kind  have  long  since  been  thor- 
oughly worked  over  by  the  Sj)aniard,  except  in  the  remote  fastnesses 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  where  it  is  dangerous 
for  the  prospector  to  go.  The  great  gold-bearing  region  is  found  in 
the  lofty  cordilleras  of  the  Choco  and  Antioquia  provinces  and  in  the 
mountain  ranges  that  separate  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers.  In 
this  large  area  of  man}^  thousands  of  square  miles,  wherever  there  is 
gravel  there  is  gold,  and  back  in  the  mountains  where  the  rock  has 
been  laid  bare  veins  are  found  everywhere.  These  veins  contain  vast 
treasures  of  gold  that  can  be  extracted  by  the  systematic  use  of  mod- 
ern machinery  and  methods.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  this  rich 
territory  have  never  been  explored  except  by  the  Indian  hunter. 

Recent  gold  discoveries  near  Neiva,  on  the  upper  ]\Iagdalena  River, 
have  opened  up  a  new  section  of  the  gold  belt  of  Colombia.  It  is 
known  that  the  State  of  Marino,  bordering  on  the  Ecuador  line, 
is  rich  in  gold,  and  gold  nuggets  are  found  in  the  gravel  of  the 
streams  of  the  rivers  of  this  section  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Much  of  the  gravel  of  the  river  beds  of  the  gold-bearing  rivers 
of  Colombia  can  not  be  worked,  because  it  is  impossible  to  divert  the 
streams,  and  the  huge  bowlders  and  hard  bed  rock,  together  with 
torrential  currents,  often  render  dredging  impossible  by  any  methods 
known  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  present  day.  Parts  of  the 
upper  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries  from  the  west  present  dredg- 
ing propositions,  as  do  sections  of  the  upper  Cauca  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  railroad  construction  into  these  regions  will  greatly 
facilitate  and  develop  dredging  claims.  At  the  present  time  the 
most  desirable  territory  for  gold  dredging  in  the  Republic,  due 
to  the  richness  of  the  gravels  and  the  accessibility  of  the  region,  is 
the  Choco  district,  which  is  watered  by  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan 
rivers. 

In  the  Choco  a  safe  average  of  value  is  said  to  be  30  cents  per  yard, 
and  many  miles  will  contain  60  cents  or  more.     In  some  sections  the 
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gravel  spreads  into  flats  along  the  banks,  and  these  may  at  some 
future  time  be  worked.  The  Choco  placer  region  has  twice  as  much 
territory  as  both  the  California  and  New  Zealand  regions  together, 
and  the  possibilities  for  development  are  infinite.  The  construction 
of  the  Colombia  Central  Eailroad  will  greatly  stimulate  mining  in 
this  part  of  the  Eepublic,  its  northern  terminal  being  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato  River. 

The  development  of  the  quartz-mining  industry  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  transportation.  The  extension  of  the  Dorado  Rail- 
road and  the  little  Tolima  Railroad  will  facilitate  transportation 
to  some  of  the  mines  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  gold  belt  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Colombia  Central  Railroad,  when  completed,  will 


STREET  SCENE,  BARRANQUILLA,  COLOMBIA. 

Barranquilla,  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Colombia  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Magdalena"  River  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  railroad 
18  miles  long  connects  the  city  with  Puerto  Colombia  on  the  seacoast,  where  there  is  an  excel- 
lent pier.  An  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  from  the  Barranquilla  docks  with  the  in- 
terior by  river  steamers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  passes  through 
this  port.    The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  cacao,  rubber,  ores,  etc. 

pass  through  the  very  heart  of  the  gold  region,  and,  in  addition, 
will  provide  direct  transportation  from  the  coast.  New  transpor- 
tation facilities  will  enable  the  wooden  mills  to  be  changed  into  steel 
ones.  Most  of  the  mills  operated  at  the  present  time  in  Colombia 
are  overshot  water  wheels,  and  many  lodes  can  not  be  exploited  be- 
cause, at  the  present  time,  no  water  supply  can  be  obtained.  The 
proper  machinery  would  enable  many  of  these  veins  to  be  worked 
by  electricity  generated  in  the  neighboring  mountain  streams. 

Aside  from  the  mining  wealth  of  Colombia,  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  Republic  are  as  varied  as  can  be  conceived  of  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  favored  with  all  soils,  all  climates,  and  all  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture.    The  coasts  and  hot  regions  produce  corn,  sugar 
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cane,  sea-island  cotton,  rubber,  cacao,  bananas,  fibers,  and  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables,  while  the  mountains  and  uplands  yield  coffee, 
apples,  peaches,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  the  products  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  entire  country  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the 
pastures  in  large  sections  remaining  green  the  year  round.  Few 
countries  contain  the  latent  wealth  and  favorable  conditions  for 
develoj)ing  and  exploiting  it  to  such  a  degree  as  does  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

QUARTZ   DISCOVERIES   IN    THE   CHOCO   MINING   DISTRICT. 

From  Cartagena  Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  that  through 
an  American  just  returned  from  Quibdo  he  learns  that  various  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  of  rich  gold-bearing  quartz  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Andagueda  and  Chirvigo  rivers  of  Colombia,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  125  miles  above  Quibdo,  the  particulars  following: 

One  ledge  is  reported  18  feet  wide,  I'unniug  about  $50  gold  per  tou,  and 
otiier  veins,  one  carrying  about  8  to  10  per  cent  copper,  range  from  6  to  8  feet 
in    width. 

THE   MATCH   INDUSTRY. 

About  a  year  ago  a  concession  for  the  founding  of  a  match  factorj' 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  was  granted  to  Señor  Teófilo  Moneada,  who 
interested  a  Danish  chemist  in  the  enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  this  new  industry  the  Government  permitted  part  of  the 
machinery  and  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  to 
enter  the  Republic  free  of  duty. 

At  the  present  time  the  factory  employs  about  40  operators,  many 
of  whom  are  women,  and  is  manufacturing  as  good  a  quality  of 
matches  as  those  obtained  from  abroad,  being  able  to  sell  them  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  charged  for  the  foreign  article.  The  output  of 
the  plant  is  constantly  increasing,  the  factory  now  having  almost  the 
entire  trade  of  the  capital  and  vicinity,  while  it  is  extending  its 
business  into  other  sections  of  Colombia. 

DUTY  ON  SALT. 

A  decree  of  September  21,  1908,  provides  that  salt  imported 
through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  shall  be 
subject  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  gold  for  each  12^  kilos. 

PORT  CHARGES  AT  CARTAGENA. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  from  Cartagena  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  collects  from  commercial  shipping  entering  at 
the  port  of  Cartagena  the  following  port  fees: 

Tonnage  dues  of  $1.50  per  ton  for  every  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds)  or  frac- 
tion thereof  on  cargo  actually  landed.  Pilotage,  including  entry  and  departure, 
$10  in  gold.     Sanitary  visit,  $10  gold. 
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Liglit-lionse  dues  at  rate  of  $5  gold  for  first  100  tons  and  $0.025  {2i  cents) 
for  eacli  additional  ton  of  net  register  for  every  light-house  passed  by  ship 
within  "  seeing  distance,"  payable  only  once  per  voyage  at  any  port  of  the 
country.  The  light-houses  which  may  affect  these  dues  at  this  port  are  Qalera 
Zamba  light,  La  Merced  (Cartagena  light),  Isla  Grande,  and  Bocas  de  Ceniza. 

The  charges  of  the  Cartagena  Terminal  Company  are  as  follows  :  Stevedoring, 
cargo  embarked  or  disembarked,  12  cents  per  ton,  with  a  minimum  charge  of 
$10  for  ships  touching  the  pier;  dockage,  30  cents  per  ton  register  up  to  60  tons, 
and  3  cents  per  ton  for  each  ton  exceeding  60.  Consignees  pay  40  cents  per  ton 
for  general  cargo  from  ship's  side  to  warehouse  at  La  Machina,  including 
weighing  and  loading,  and  $1  per  ton  for  transportation  to  Cartagena,  including 
unloading  cars. 

For  each  car  of  cattle  or  live  animals  to  or  from  Cartagena  to  or  from  ship's 
side  at  La  Machina  consignees  or  consignors  pay  $10  per  carload.  Consignors 
pay  50  cents  per  ton  for  general  freight  taken  from  Cartagena  bodega  to  ship's 
side  at  La  Machina,  loading  and  unloading  included.  Extra  charges  are  made 
for  work  on  Sundaj^s  and  public  festival  days. 


CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  six 
months,  April  to  September,  1908,  amounted  to  2,005,273  colones 
($932,325),  as  compared  with  2,467,409  colones  ($1,147,000)  during 
the  same  period  of  1907. 

APPROVAL   OF    CONVENTIONS. 

On  October  26,  1908,  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  approved  the 
"  Treaty  of  Arbitration  for  Pecuniary  Claims,"  signed  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  by  the  delegates  of  the  Second  International  Conference 
of  American  States  on  January  30,  1902,  and  the  following  Conven- 
tions of  the  Third  International  Conference  of  the  American  States, 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  :  Patents  of  invention,  drawings  and 
industrial  models,  trade-marks,  and  literary  and  artistic  property; 
the  treaty  establishing  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens  who  again 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  countrj^  of  their  origin  ;  and  the  treaty 
on  international  law. 

PARCELS-POST    SERVICE   AT    LIMON. 

A  department  of  parcels  post,  in  charge  of  the  wardens  of  the  cus- 
tom house  at  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  despatching  direct  postal  parcels  addressed  to 
Limon,  after  the  payment  of  the  respective  duties.  This  arrangement 
will  facilitate  the  parcels-post  business  of  the  port  of  Limon. 


NEW  WHARF  AT  HAVANA. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  authorized  the  Krajewski-Pesant 
Company  to  build  a  wharf  21.8  meters  long  by  10  meters  wide  in  the 
port  of  Havana  for  the  private  use  of  the  aforesaid  company.  The 
work  must  conform  to  the  general  plan  of  wharves  approved  for  the 
construction  of  wharves  in  the  port  of  Havana,  and  must  not  cause 
detriment  to  any  public  service  or  private  interest.  No  time  limit  is 
specified  in  the  concession  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. 

As  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  compliance  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  concession  was  granted,  the  company  agrees  to  deposit  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Zona  Fiscal  of  the  Province  of  Havana  a  sum  equal 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  which 
deposit  is  to  be  returned  to  the  company  when  one-third  of  the  work 
is  completed.  The  plans  for  the  construction  must  be  approved  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Havana  Harbor  Works,  and  the  wharf  when 
completed  must  be  inspected  by  him,  and  if  built  in  accordance  with 
the  law  a  written  statement  will  be  issued  to  that  effect. 

CUSTOMS    MODIFICATIONS. 

The  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  relating  to  the  surtax 
leviable  on  tissues  (cotton,  hemp,  flax,  agave,  jute,  and  other  vege- 
table fibers) ,  broché  or  woven  like  brocades,  has  been  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

Rule  10. — Broche  or  woven  like  hrocades. 

Tissue,  broché  or  woven  like  brocades  witli  threads  of  any  of  the  textile 
materials  comprised  in  Classes  lY,  V,  YI,  and  YII  of  the  tariff,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  the  surtaxes  established  in  every  case. 
(Classes  lY  and  Y,  Group  2,  Note  II,  Clause  A.) 

By  broché  or  brocaded  tissues  are  meant  all  tissues  ornamented  or  having 
designs  applied  by  means  of  the  small  shuttle  called  "  espolin,"  or  any  similar 
process,  in  such  manner  that  the  threads  do  not  occupy  the  entire  width  of  the 
stuff,  but  only  the  space  comprising  the  flower  or  pattern. 

The  threads  serving  to  form  the  broché  or  brocaded  design  or  ornaments  shall 
not  be  considered  by  the  appraisers  in  determining  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
tissue,  nor  shall  such  threads,  whenever  bleached  or  dyed,  be  subjected  to  the 
surtaxes  established  for  bleaching  or  dyeing. 

Class  lY,  Group  2,  Note  II,  Clause  A. 

Tissues,  broché  or  woven  like  brocades,  referred  to  in  Rule  10,  Disposition 
1st,  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  the  surtax  of  35  per  cent 
upon  the  corresponding  duties. 
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Class  V,  Group  2,  Note  II,  Clause  A. 

Tissues,  broché  or  woven  like  brocades,  referred  to  in  Rule  10,  Disposition 
1st,  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  the  surtax  of  30  per  cent 
upon  the  corresponding  duties. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  decreed  the  followmg  modifications 
in  Class  II,  group  3,  paragraph  53,  of  the  customs  tariff,  effective 
November  27,  1908  : 

Cutlery. 

Kilo. 

(a)  With  common  wooden  handles,  such  as  used  by  butchers,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  cooks,  including  table  knives  and  forks  with  common 
wooden  handles,  and  curved  pruning  knives,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 
Rule  5)  :_  $0.20 

(&)  All  other  cutlery  (except  pocket  cutlery),  including  scissors,  fishing 

hooks,  T.    (Disp.  Ill,  Rule  5) .40 

(c)    Surgical    and   dental    instruments,    pocket    cutlery,    side   arms    (not 

fire)  and  pieces  for  same;  razors,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  Rule  5) .60 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  by  Señor  Gonzalo  de  Quesada^ 
Cuban  minister  in  the  United  States  : 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  December 
15  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic 
during  the  years  stated  below  : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1903 

«67, 077, 676 
82, 835, 651 
103,220,985 

$78,486,409 

89, 978, 141 

112, 280, 026 

1906 

$99, 539, 661 
105, 218, 208 

$108, 909, 667 
116, 592, 648 

1904 

1907 

19U5 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba,  by  countries^ 
during  the  year  1907  : 


United  States 

other  American  countries 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Other  European  countries 
Other  countries 


Im.ports. 


Exports. 


151,447,053 

$100, 653, 335. 

9, 277, 605 

2, 504, 335- 

7, 592, 326 

3,211,959' 

9, 499, 002 

639,374 

6,643,826 

3,846,217 

15, 322, 981 

4,506,458 

3,604,052 

744, 189' 

1, 831, 036 

486,817 
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ACADEMY   OF   FINE   ARTS. 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  budget  now  in  force,  decreed,  on  November  19,  1908, 
the  establishment  in  Santo  Domingo  on  December  1  of  the  same  year, 
of  an  Academy  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Sculpture.  This  institu- 
tion, for  which  $3,000  has  already  been  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able, is  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direct  control  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction.  The  academy  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  A  graded  course  of 
instruction  has  been  adopted  covering  a  period  of  four  years,  and  pro- 
visions are  made  for  both  day  and  night  classes. 

RAILWAY   LINES. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Tottex,  writing  from  Puerto  Plata,  sends  the 
following  account  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  : 

There  are  at  present  three  raih-oads  in  operation  in  this  consular  district, 
which  includes  the  Cibao,  or  northern  part  of  the  island.  One  is  from  Puerto 
Plata  to  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  It  is  42  miles  in  length,  with 
seven  stations,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Government.  The  second  is  from 
Santiago  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mocha,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the 
Government,  and  although  still  in  course  of  construction,  is  in  operation  as 
far  as  completed.  In  a  short  while  it  will  be  entirely  to  Mocha.  The  third  is 
from  Sanchez,  on  Samana  Bay,  to  La  Vega,  about  S2  miles,  with  a  9-mile 
branch  from  Baird  station  to  San  Francisco  de  Macoris.  This  road  is  owned 
by  a  Scotch  capitalist. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  possible,  the  Dominican  Government  intends  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  the  seaport  Monte  Cristi  to  Santiago,  and  another  from 
Mocha  to  La  Vega.  The  former  will  follow  the  valley  of  the  Yaque  del  Norte, 
opening  a  section  extremely  rich  both  in  agricultural  and  timber  products. 
The  latter  will  connect  the  government  railway  with  the  Sanchez-La  Vega  road, 
thus  giving  railroad  connection  between  Monte  Cristi,  the  extreme  northwestern 
seaport,  Puerto  Plata,  the  northern  port,  and  Sanchez,  on  the  far  eastern  coast, 
taking  in  all  the  important  towns  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Republic. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  enacted  a  law,  which  went  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1906,  which  provides  that  30  per  cent  of  the  internal  revenues  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  railroads,  or  rather  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital 
invested  in  the  building  of  railroads,  whether  by  private  corporations  or  bor- 
rowed by  the  Government.  It  provides  that  interest  may  be  paid  up  to  6  per 
cent;  that  a  bonus  of  $2,000  be  allowed  for  each  kilometer  (0.62137  mile)  con- 
structed ;  and  that  this  portion  of  the  revenues  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  Government  took  over  the  Central  Dominican  Railway  from  the  old 
Dominican  Improvement  Company  in  February  of  this  year,  so,  as  yet,  no 
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opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  government  owner- 
ship in  this  Republic.  The  railway  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  is  managed  locally  by  a  capable  Scotch  engineer.  The  road  is  being 
regraded,  up-to-date  engines  and  rolling  stock  are  being  installed,  and  it  is  to 
be  put  in  a  good  condition  generally. 

The  old  engines,  cars,  and  rails  were  imported  from  Belgium,  but  all  the  new 
equipment  came  from  the  United  States.  This  includes  everything  used  except 
ties,  which  are  made  from  a  native  wood  of  about  the  hardness  of  mahogany. 
It  is  said  to  have  great  lasting  qualities  and  costs  only  15  cents  per  tie. 

EXPLOITATION    OF    FORESTS. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  of  Puerto  Plata,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  supply  and  consumption  of  timber  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  need  of  sawmills: 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Dominican  Republic  has  exported  cabinet, 
trim,  and  construction  woods  (mahogany,  lignum-vitse,  satinwood,  etc.)  to  the 
value  of  considerably  over  a  half  million  of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
imported  during  the  same  period  practically  all  lumber  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, costing  in  round  numbers  about  .$2,000,000.  This  condition  exists  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  on  the  island  gi'eat  forests  of  excellent  building 
woods.  These  include  many  varieties  of  great  economic  value,  but  the  one 
which  is  best  known  to  the  lumberman  and  which  probably  exists  in  the  largest 
quantity  is  the  yellow  pine.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  there  are 
from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  acres  of  pine  woods  in  the  Republic.  They  run  from 
12  to  36  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  will  cut  close  to  10,000  feet  per  acre. 

The  pine  belt  runs  east  and  west  through  the  central  part  of  the  island,  in 
the  Provirfces  of  La  Vega,  Azua,  Santiago,  and  Monte  Cristi.  In  many  places 
the  facilities  for  logging  are  especially  good,  there  being  much  fine  timber  con- 
tiguous to  the  Yaque  del  Norte,  the  Camu,  and  the  Yaque  del  Sur  rivers  and 
their  tributaries. 

In  1907  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  imported  into  the  Dominican  Republic, 
about  1,000,000  feet  were  turned  out  by  the  local  mills,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  3,000,000  feet  were  sawed  by  the  country  people  in  the  interior  with  hand- 
saws. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  an  excellent  field  for  a  combined  turpentine  plant 
and  sawmill.  The  pine  seems  to  be  very  rich  in  resin  and  will  work  up  much 
better  after  the  trees  haA'e  been  tapped  for  at  least  a  year.  Turpentine  sells 
for  $1  per  gallon. 

The  disposition  of  this  Government  is  friendly  to  foreigners  coming  for  legiti- 
mate investment.  They  are  given  absolutely  the  same  rights  as  the  Dominicans, 
but  should  not  expect  special  concessions  or  privileges. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF   THE   PUBLIC   DEBT. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  under  date  of  November 
1,  1908,  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  10,000,000  sucres  ($4,870,000)  for  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the 
public  debt  guaranteed  by  the  federal  revenues.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  issue  of  5  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  1  per  cent  amortization  fund,  the  bond  issue  to  be 
guaranteed  by  some  of  the  federal  revenues.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  the  internal  debt,  thus 
releasing  the  federal  revenues  pledged  to  the  payment  of  said  debt 
and  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

APPROVAL  OF  CONTRACT  WITH  GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO 

RAILWAY. 

On  November  6,  1908,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
promulgated  a  legislative  decree  of  November  1,  approving  the  con- 
tract made  ad  referendum  between  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and 
the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company  on  September  30,  1908, 
with  certain  modifications  and  additions,  the  principal  ones  of  which 
are  as  follows:  Article  9  is  changed  to  read  1,46-1,000  pesos,  and  arti- 
cle 21  is  eliminated.  The  company,  in  addition,  agrees  to  deliver  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  of  June  14, 
1897,  and  November  26,  1908,  with  the  exception  of  the  gradient, 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  Any  questions  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  are  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  article 
27  of  the  contract  of  June  14,  1908. 

SANITATION   OF   GUAYAQUIL. 

Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice, Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  Prevention  and  Spread  of 
Contagious  Diseases  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  has  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  that  port  is  situated  an  extensive 
plan  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  Salutary  recommendations  are 
made  concerning  the  treatment  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  bubonic 
plague,  and  the  entire  subject  of  sanitation  is  discussed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  an  able,  thorough,  and  detailed  manner.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  put  into  immediate 
eiïect  the  plans  recommended,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  obstacle  will 
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SAN   FRANCISCO  CHURCH,  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

This  stately  edifice  dates  from  the  early  colonial  period,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  and 
most  prominent  churches  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

(Copyright  photo — Underwood  &  Underwood.) 
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be  overcome  and  that  a  way  will  soon  be  found  to  pnt  into  operation 
these  practical  and  scientific  recommendations. 

PROPOSED    ELECTRIC    TRAMWAY    IN    QUITO. 

The  Quito  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  has  submitted  to 
the  municipality  of  Quito  the  bases  of  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
an  electric  tramway  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  the  capital.  If  the 
proposition  is  accepted  the  company  will  have  the  right  to  charge  for 
each  passenger  carried  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Quito  a  tenth 
of  a  sucre  (about  5  cents),  and  on  the  suburban  lines  0.04  of  a  sucre 
(about  2  cents)  per  kilometer,  or  fraction  thereof,  per  passenger  car- 
ried.    The  proposed  term  of  the  concession  is  seventy-five  years. 

Under  the  plan  submitted,  after  7  per  cent  has  been  paid  on  the 
capital  invested  the  municipality  will  participate  in  the  remaining 
net  profits  of  the  company  during  the  first  ten  years  to  the  extent  of 
5  per  cent,  10  per  cent  during  the  second  ten  years,  15  per  cent  during 
the  third  ten  years,  and  20  per  cent  during  the  remaining  forty-five 
years.  Work  on  the  tramway  is  to  be  commenced  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

TRADE-MARK   LAW. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  passed  a  new  trade-mark  law,  which 
is  of  especial  interest  to  manufacturers  of  proprietary  goods  and 
others  interested  in  the  international  protection  of  property  rights 
in  proprietary  articles.  The  United  States  Trade-Mark  Association 
believes  the  passage  of  this  law  will  stimulate  the  trade  in  American 
proprietary  articles  in  Ecuador,  and  believes  a  like  result  would  fol- 
low should  other  Latin- American  countries  enact  similar  laws. 

PERU   AT   THE   NATIONAL   EXPOSITION   OF    QUITO. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  to  participate  in  the  National  Exposition  of 
Quito  to  be  held  in  the  capital  of  Ecuador  in  1909. 

TAX  ON  AGUARDIENTE. 

A  recent  law  governing  the  production  and  sale  of  liquors  in  the 
Kepublic  of  Ecuador  provides  that  a  sole  tax  of  25  centavos  ($0.12) 
per  liter  shall  be  levied  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  or  aguardiente. 


GUATEMALA 

ESTIMATED  COFFEE  PRODUCTION,    1908-9. 

The  estimated  coffee  production  of  Guatemala  for  the  season 
1908-9,  from  October,  1908,  to  September,  1909,  inchisive,  is  810,000 
quintals  of  clean  coffee,  as  compared  with  888,155  quintals  during 
the  same  period  of  1906-T  and  ()79,04:9  quintals  during-  the  sea- 
son 1905-6.  The  exports  of  Guatemalan  coffee  for  the  season  1907-8 
aggregated  373,106  bags,  as  compared  with  654,495  bags  for  the 
season  1906-7.  The  shipments  to  San  Francisco  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1908  were  51,717  bags.  Coffee  is  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Ocos,  Champerico,  and  San  José  de  Guatemala,  the  quan- 
tities shipped  from  these  ports  in  the  season  1907-8  being,  respec- 
tively, 68,805,  160,970,  and  143,331  bags,  as  compared  with  10(),393. 
309,611,  and  238,491  bags,  respectively,  in  1906-7  and  78,494,  209,756, 
and  217,652  bags,  respectively,  in  1905-6.  The  bulk  of  the  1907-8 
crop  Avas  shipped  to  Hamburg. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HAITI,  PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

This  is  il  strong  financial  institution  of  the  Republic,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  54,000,000.    The 
Government's  financial  transactions  are  carried  on  through  this  bank. 
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HONDURAS 


MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

In  accordance  with  Article  I  of  the  convention  concerning  future 
Central  American  conferences,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Peace  Conference  in  the  City  of  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1907,  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  appointed  a  Monetary 
Commission  to  study  the  monetary  system  of  that  Republic,  and  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  systems  of  other  States,  as  well  as  matters 
relating  to  the  custom-house  systems,  the  systems  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  other  matters  of  an  economic  and  fiscal  nature  which 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  make  uniform  in  Central  America. 
The  olRcial  title  of  the  Commission  is:  '"''Comisión  Auxiliar  de  la 
Primera  Conferencia  Centroamericana^''''  and  its  personnel  is  General 
José  María  Reina,  Chairman,  Señor  Federico  Travieso,  and  Señor 
Octavio  R.  Ugarte,  Secretary. 

RAILWAY  FROM  THE   NORTH  COAST  TO  JUTICALPA. 

On  September  28,  1908,  the  Government  of  Honduras  granted  to 
James  P.  Henderson,  through  his  representative  in  TegTicigalpa,  a 
concession  for  the  construction  of  a  broad-gauge  railroad  from  the 
north  coast  of  the  Republic  to  Juticalpa.  American  material  is  to 
be  used  in  building  the  line,  and  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  complete 
annually  at  least  20  kilometers  of  branch  lines.  Work  must  commence 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  contract  by 
the  National  Congress.  The  concessionaire  is  to  receive  alternate  lots 
of  500  hectares  of  government  lands  for  each  kilometer  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  branch  lines  constructed.  In  places  where  the  railway  passes 
through  private  lands  the  Government  will  give  the  concessionaire 
public  lands  in  other  parts  of  Honduras.  Construction  material  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties.  The  life  of  the  concession  is 
for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years.  A  deposit  of  $5,000  is  required 
of  the  concessionaire  as  a  guaranty  of  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  part  of  the  contract. 

CONCESSION   FOR   THE   EXPLOITATION   OF   BALSAM. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  Dr. 
Julio  Lang  for  the  exploitation  of  balsam  of  liquidambar  on  the 
national  public  lands  of  the  departments  of  Intibuca,  Gracias,  Coma- 
yagua,  and  Santa  Barbara  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  machinery 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  exploitation  and  shipment  of  the  bal- 
sam may  be  brought  into  the  Republic  by  the  concessionaire  free  of 
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customs  duties,  and  no  export  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  balsam 
shipped  abroad  during  the  life  of  the  concession.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  6  centavos  (0.02358  cent)  "per  kilo- 
gram of  balsam  extracted.    The  concessionaire  is  prohibited  from  de- 


BUILDING  A  NEW  WAGON  ROAD  NEAR  SABANA  GRANDE,  HONDURAS. 

stroying  the  trees  exploited,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  damages 
if  he  contravenes  this  provision  of  the  contract.  The  exploitation 
is  to  be  commenced  in  each  of  the  departments  mentioned  within  a 
year  from  August  27,  1908. 


MEXICO 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  FIRST   QUARTER   1908-9. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  3'ear  1908-0  (Julj^,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1908)  was  $86,110,334.80  silver,  consisting  of  imports  to  the 
value  of  $35,125,850.01  and  exports  amounting  to  $50,984,484.79,  as 
compared  with  $125,732.786.12  during  the  same  period  of  1907-8, 
made  up  of  imports  valued  at  $60,936,734.52  and  exports  aggregating 
$64,796,051.60,  or  a  decrease  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1907-8  in  the  imports  and  exports  of 
42.36  per  cent  and  21.32  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  imports  and  exports,  by  grand  divisions,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  jesiY  1908-9  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Grand  divisions. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe    - 

Pesos. 

15,765,289.04 

571,739.98 

19,231.41 

18,490,870.70 

7,885.87 

141,938.76 

31,410.81 

97,483.44 

Pesos. 

12,753,789.84 

Africa      -  -- -      -      --           

37,482,607.73 

Central  America 

220,151.22 

6,602.00 

521,334.00 

South  America 

Total     -    -  - 

35,125,850.01 

50,984,484.79 

The  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  consisted  of  products, 
valued  in  Mexican  money,  as  follows  :  Minerals,  $32,696,927.47  ;  vege- 
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table  products,  $14,033,136.50  ;  animal  products,  $2,474,175.09  ;  manu- 
factured products,  $480,415.33  ;  and  sundry  products,  $1,299,830.40. 
65357— Bull.  1—09 10 
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CUSTOMS  DUES,  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  FISCAL  YEAR  1908-9. 

The  total  import,  export,  and  port  dues  collected  at  the  custom- 
houses of  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  1908,  amounted  to  $12,196,217.76  Mexican. 
The  total  for  October,  1908,  was  $3,133,111.42  Mexican  silver,  made 
up  of  imports,  $3,273,066.31;  exports,  $49,101.23;  and  port  dues, 
$110,643.88. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  26,  1908,  provides  that  wheat 
imported  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico  from  December  15,  1908,  to 
April  30,  1909,  inclusive,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  ¡)eso  per  100 
kilograms,  gross  weight. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  RAILWAY  MERGER. 

An  interesting  report  of  Finance  Minister  José  Ives  Limantour, 
recently  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  shows  that  the  corpora- 
tion known  as  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  which  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  Mexican  Central  and  Mexican  National  railways,  is 
capitalized  at  $460,000.000  Mexican  currency,  made  up  of  $60,000,000 
first  preferred  shares,  $250,000,000  second  preferred  shares,  and 
$150,000,000  ordinary  shares.  The  Mexican  Government  holds  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  first  preferred  shares,  $20,556,580  of  the  second  pre- 
ferred shares  received  in  exchange  for  second  preferred  stock  of  the 
National  Railroad,  $40,000,000  of  second  preferred  shares  received  in 
exchange  for  Mexican  Central  Railway  stock,  $21,988,000  of  ordinary 
shares  received  in  exchange  for  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Rail- 
road, and  $127,460,000  ordinary  shares  received  as  part  compensation 
of  the  Government's  guaranty;  or  a  total  interest  of  $230,004,580. 
This  is  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock,  and  makes  the  Government  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  corporation. 

With  reference  to  the  general  mortgage  bonds  earning  the  4  per 
cent  interest  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Limantour  shows 
that  the  proposed  issue  is  $186,000,000  gold,  but  that  the  amount  at 
present  on  which  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  is  only  $60,000,000, 
which  at  4  per  cent  will  require  $2,400,000.    He  states  that — 

If  it  be  added  that,  in  accordance  with  article  13  of  the  decree  of  July  6, 
1907,  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Finance  is  necessary  for  any  new 
emission  of  bonds,  it  will  appear  that  it  will  be  in  the  Government's  power  to 
regulate  the  issue  of  certificates  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  its  liabilty,  so 
that  new  issues  will  only  be  made  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  increased 
earning  cajpacity  of  the  company  and  when  it  is  highly  probable  that  those 
earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  amply  cover  both  the  former  charges  and  the  new 
ones  to  be  assumed. 
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As  to  the  immediate  results  of  the  merger,  Mr.  Limantour  says  : 

In  the  present  state  of  advancement  of  the  pending  financial  operations,  of 
certain  legal  details,  and  the  administrative  organization  of  the  national  rail- 
ways, the  great  project  for  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Mexican 
corporation  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  two  most  extensive  railway 
systems  of  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  accomplished  in  all  its  essential 
features. 

REGISTBATION  OF   FOREIGN   MINING   COMPANIES. 

The  proposed  new  mining  law  of  Mexico,  while  it  prohibits  for- 
eign companies  from  acquiring  mines  in  the  Republic  in  their  own 
right,  does  not  aiïect  the  requirements  as  to  registration,  such  com- 
jDanies  still  remaining  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  24  of  the 
Commercial  Code,  which  provides  that — 

Foreign  corporations  which  desire  to  become  established  or  to  create  branches 
in  the  Republic  shall  present  and  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  Commercial  Reg- 
istry, in  addition  to  a  protocolized  copy  of  their  statutes,  contracts,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  their  incorporation,  an  inventory,  or  their  latest  balance 
sheet,  if  they  have  any,  as  well  as  a  certificate  proving  that  they  have  been 
organized  and  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries,  said  certificate  being  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Republic  accredited 
to  each  country,  or,  if  there  be  no  Minister,  by  the  Mexican  Consul. 

According  to  this  article  the  documents  required  are  a  certified 
copy  of  the  charter,  of  the  by-laws,  and  the  certificate  of  legal  in- 
corporation issued  by  the  Mexican  Minister  or  Consul.  These  docu- 
ments should  be  sent  to  a  notary  public  in  the  capital  for  presenta- 
tion to  one  of  the  civil  judges,  accompanied  by  an  application  for 
the  judge's  authorization  to  protocolize  them.  If  the  papers  are  in 
order  and  the  translations  properly  done,  the  judge  returns  them  to 
the  notary  to  be  protocolized.  The  notary  makes  a  full  summary 
of  the  contents  of  the  documents  and  enters  it  in  his  protocol,  paying 
to  the  stamp  office  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  the  operation.  A 
transcript  is  then  made  of  the  documents  or  their  translation,  and 
the  notary  certifies  to  its  exact  conformity  with  the  originals.  This 
transcript,  or  testimonio^  properly  made  out  and  duly  attested,  is  then 
presented  at  the  Commercial  Registry  for  inscription  and  annota- 
tion. The  transcript  is  then  delivered  to  the  representative  of  the 
company  in  Mexico,  to  be  held  as  evidence  of  the  legal  existence  of 
the  company  in  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  registration  of  the  trans- 
script,  or  testimonio^  is  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  1  per  mil  for  the 
first  $500,000  ;  0.50  per  mil  for  the  second  $500,000,  and  0.10  per  mil 
for  the  capital  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  These  charges  are  in  Mexican 
currency. 

Joint  stock  companies  are  required  to  publish  a  yearly  balance 
sheet,  together  with  the  personnel  of  their  management,  in  compli- 
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ance  with  the  provisions  of  article  24  of  the  same  Code.  Should 
these  conditions  not  be  complied  with,  the  person  contracting  in  the 
name  of  a  foreign  company  becomes  personally  liable  for  the  obliga- 
tions assumed,  and  is  subject  to  the  penalizations  prescribed  for  the 
non-registration  of  documents.  All  companies  properly  registered 
are  subject  in  all  their  operations  in  Mexico  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  Republic. 

PROPOSED   TARIFF   MODIFICATIONS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mexican  Congress  modifying 
many  of  the  schedules  of  the  customs  tariff.  Among  the  items 
affected  are  sacks,  various  fabrics,  envelopes,  machinery,  Greek 
raisins,  straw  goods,  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery, 
ready-made  cotton  goods,  yarn,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  International  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  organized  on  August  23,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  proposes  to  take  over  oil 
rights  and  concessions  in  the  districts  of  Iturbide  and  Camargo,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  covering  a  territory 
estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  acres,  and  to  exploit  the 
same  on  a  large  scale.  Experts  are  now  examining  the  oil  fields  of 
the  company,  and  when  tlieir  reports  are  received  and  acted  upon 
the  proper  machinery  will  be  selected  and  several  wells  will  be  bored. 

Among  the  principal  oil  rights  acquired  by  this  company  is  an 
exclusive  concession  granted  on  June  2,  1908,  to  Alberto  Terrazas, 
to  prospect  for  petroleum  over  the  public  lands  of  the  two  districts 
of  the  State  mentioned  and  to  exploit  the  same,  together  with  its 
products,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  belt  of  western  Texas  extends  across  the 
border  into  eastern  Chihuahua  and  that  that  region  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  these  products.  Other  companies  have  prospected  for  oil  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  reports  received  from  their  opera- 
tions are  most  encouraging  and  flattering.  The  exploitation  of  the 
petroleum  and  gas  deposits  in  northwestern  Mexico  will  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  Republic,  and  will 
enable  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  to  be  carried  on  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  "  Pacific  Marine  Review  "  announces  that  Jebsen  &  Ostrander, 
of  Seattle,  have  concluded  a  traffic  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railway,  effective  in  January,  1909,  for  a  monthly  passenger  and 
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cargo  steamship  service  between  Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco,  and 
Manzanillo.  This  service  is  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  $60,000 
gold,  provided  the  arrangement  is  extended  to  all  ports  of  Central 
America  as  far  south  as  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Manzanillo  the  vessels  will  not  touch  at  any  interme- 
diate ports,  and  trips  are  scheduled  to  be  made  between  these  two 
ports  in  five  days  and  one  night.  From  Manzanillo  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  rail  the  time  of  transit  is  thirty  hours,  and  it  is  thought 
that  a  considerable  passenger  traffic  will  be  developed  over  this  route. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  include  San  Diego,  California,  the  port 
nearest  Los  Angeles,  in  the  schedule.  Vessels  from  Manzanillo  to  the 
north  will  touch  at  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 
The  vessels  assigned  to  this  service  are  the  German  steamers  Erna 
and  Ella^  steel,  single-screw  ships,  2,178  tons,  net.  The  dead-weight 
capacity  is  4,000  tons.  These  vessels  can  accommodate  64  first-class, 
24  second-class,  and  1,300  steerage  passengers.  Quite  a  trade  in  flour 
is  developing  between  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  Central  America. 

COFFEE  CROP. 

According  to  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  Consul-General  of  Great 
Britain  in  Mexico,  the  coffee  crop  for  the  season  of  November,  1908, 
to  April,  1909,  Avill  aggregate  81,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
33,000,000  pounds  for  the  season  of  the  previous  year. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  FORESTS  OF  QUINTANA  ROO. 

The  "-Diario  Oficial,''  of  November  T,  1908,  contains  the  full  text  of 
the  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Colonization 
and  Industry  with  Rodolfo  Reyes  for  the  exploitation  of  88,000  hec- 
tares of  timbered  lands  belonging  to  the  Government  in  the  Territory 
of  Quintana  Roo.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  exploit  the 
mahogany,  cedar,  cabinet  and  dyewoods  found  on  the  lands  referred 
to;  also  to  extract  gums  and  resins. 

HACIENDA  DE   SAN  ANTONIO  Y  HUIPULCO   RAILWAY. 

According  to  a  contract  made  with  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Tramway  Company  of  Mexico,  the  former  has  agreed  to  construct  a 
railway  line  in  the  Federal  District  between  the  Hacienda  of  San 
Antonio  and  Huipulco.  The  road  is  to  be  completed  within  three 
years  from  October  23,  1908. 

MODIFICATION   OF   POSTAL    CODE. 

On  November  19,  1908,  a  decree  was  promulgated  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  modifying  certain  sections  of  the  postal 
code,  the  changes  to  become  effective  February  1,  1909.    These  modifi- 
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cations  refer  chiefly  to  the  issuance  and  payment  of  domestic  postal 
money  orders  and  relate  to  the  sending  of  advices,  the  procedure 
necessary  to  be  followed  when  money  orders  are  lost,  the  revenue 
stamps  required,  and  the, penalties  incurred  by  the  postal  authorities 
for  omission  or  delay  in  the  sending  of  money-order  advices. 

ZINC  MINING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  compliance  with  instructions.  Consul  Louis  A.  Martin,  with  the 
cooperation  of  H.  B.  Pulsifer,  mining  expert,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing report  covering  the  zinc-mine  industry  of  Chihuahua  : 

Zinc  ore  bodies  are  found  in  tlie  following  camps  in  the  State  of  Chihualiua  : 
(1)  Picaclios,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad,  less  than  100 
miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  opposite  the  Texas  border,  where  carbonate  ores 
are  mainly  pi-oduced;  sulphides  occurring,  but  not  on  a  commercial  scale;  (2) 
Santa  Eulalia,  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  produces  carbonate  ore  exclusively  ; 
(3)  near  San  Ysidro,  on  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Eailroad,  where  sulphides 
only  are  produced;  (4)  Almoloya,  where  carbonate  and  silicate  are  produced, 
and  Parral  and  Santa  Barbara,  producing  sulphides  only. 

The  zinc  ore  bodies  are  found  associated  with  silver  lead  mines,  and  in  this 
way  partake  of  the  development  of  the  latter,  although  certain  mines  might 
properly  be  called  "  zinc  mines."  In  every  case,  however,  silver-lead  ores  are  those 
sought  for  and  mined.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  crude  zinc-bearing 
ores,  more  or  less  well  exposed,  in  the  State  at  1,000,000  tons,  viz,  Picacho,  50,000 
tons;  Santa  Eulalia,  100,000  tons;  San  Ysidro,  200,000  tons;  Almoloya,  50,000 
tons  ;  Parral  and  Santa  Barbara,  600,000  tons.  The  probable  available  amount 
is  many  times  this,  most  of  the  present  mining  being  at  very  moderate  depths. 

The  carbonate  and  silicate  ores  are  running  from  32  to  45  per  cent  metallic 
zinc,  as  broken  ofC,  after  the  merest  hand  sorting.  Crude  sulphide  ores  will  run 
from  10  to  35  per  cent  metallic  zinc.  The  carbonate  ores  always  carry  a  trifling 
amount  of  silicate,  sometimes  a  little  lead  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  iron 
minerals. 

The  sulphide  ores  are  always  complex  and  must,  as  at  present  disposed  of,  be 
milled.  A  silver-lead  concentrate,  possibly  carrying  some  iron  and  gold,  is  the 
marketable  product  always  procurable  at  the  same  time  as  the  zinc  concentrate. 

The  mines  are  in  all  possible  conditions  of  development,  from  the  simplest 
tunnel  adit,  where  the  ore  is  found  at  or  above  the  tunnel  level  and  is  simply 
broken  down,  run  through  chutes  into  the  mine  car,  and  pushed  to  the  open,  to 
where  the  ore  is  found  at  moderate  depths,  100  to  400  feet,  and  reached  by 
shafts  and  drifts  or  by  tunnels  and  internal  hoists.  Ore  is  seldom  found  at  con- 
siderable depths,  as  at  1,600  feet,  but  in  such  case  it  is  reached  by  high-speed 
first-motion  hoists.  This  special  case  is  in  a  very  large  and  rich  silver-lead 
mine,  where  the  zinc  ore  may  be  said  to  be  a  valuable  by-product. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  is  mined  by  hand  drilling,  but  power  drills, 
worked  by  compressed  air  from  steam  or  gas  engines,  supplied  with  producer 
gas,  are  used  in  the  larger  mines  and  will  supplant  hand  drilling  as  the  mines 
become  developed. 

Sulphide  ores  present  hard  and  complex  milling  difficulties.  Formerly  zinc 
ores  were  a  detriment  to  sulphide  ores.  The  ores,  being  valued  for  the  silver- 
lead  content  and  disposed  of  to  the  smelters  without  removing  the  zinc,  were  not 
only  losing  their  zinc  value,  but  were  penalized  for  its  presence;  but  from  a 
detriment  it  is  now  changed  to  a  valuable  product,  consequent  on  the  art  of 
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separating  and  utilizing  tlie  zinc  portion.  Mines  equally  rich  as  those  worked 
are  found  idle  and  unequipped  in  developing  plants,  owing  to  local  conditions 
and  management. 

Even  during  these  times  of  unusual  depression  in  the  metal  market  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale  are  in  progress  at  several  of  the  mines,  and  the  future 
industrial  development  will  surely  be  of  great  magnitude. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  presents  certain  complica- 
tions from  the  fact  that  the  ore  occurs  with  other  valuable  ores,  as  at  Santa 
Eulalia,  or  that  other  A'aluable  products  are  obtained  at  the  same  time,  as  at 
the  mine  near  San  Ysidro,  or  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  mines  are  at 
present  working  much  under  normal  capacity. 

At  Picachos  the  case  is  simple  ;  zinc  ore  alone  is  produced,  and  practically  all 
the  cost  is  that  of  labor.  The  total  cost,  mining  and  hauling  to  points  in  Kan- 
sas, should  not  exceed  .$12.32  (American  currency,  which  is  the  unit  used 
throughout  this  report)  per  ton. 

From  the  mine  near  San  Ysidro,  where  mining  cost  is  very  low,  where  45 
per  cent  zinc  is  produced  from  zinc  concentrate,  with  silver-lead  concentrate, 
the  total  cost,  mining,  handling,  freightage,  etc.,  to  points  in  Kansas  should  not 
be  much  more  than  $13.57  per  ton. 

In  Santa  Eulalia  the  cost  of  production  is  also  very  low,  and  the  total  cost, 
laid  down  at  points  in  Kansas,  should  not  exceed  $9.75  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  mines  are  producing  almost  the  whole  amount  now  being 
shipped  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  which  for  September  and  October  was 
about  125  tons  per  day. 

From  Picachos  comes  carbonate,  lead-free,  45  per  cent  zinc  ;  from  San  Ysidro, 
sulphide  concentrate,  45  per  cent  of  zinc  ;  from  Santa  Eulalia,  carbonate,  lead- 
free,  35  per  cent  of  zinc. 

As  far  as  known,  there  are  no  facilities  for  smelting  zinc  ores  in  Mexico. 
Coal  and  wood,  the  chief  fuels  in  Chihuahua,  are  too  expensive,  the  wholesale 
prices  being  as  follows  per  ton  :  Coal,  $6  to  $8  ;  wood,  $3  to  $5.  The  production 
of  zinc  ore  and  concentrates  is  a  new  industrial  development,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  the  product  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  exclusively. 

EXPLOITATION   OF    TREE   COTTON. 

The  "  Mexican  Herald  "  states  that  there  have  recently  been  formed 
three  large  agricultural  companies  for  exploitation  in  Mexico.  All 
were  organized  in  the  United  States  and  two  are  to  exploit  cara- 
vonica,  or  tree  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations.     The  "•  Herald  "  says  : 

The  properties  of  the  tree  cotton,  which  are  now  attracting  the  greatest  of 
attention  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  grown  most  successfully  in  this 
country  and  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the  best  grades  of  other  cotton,  have 
been  exploited  by  Doctor  Olssen-Seffer,  and  he  has  interested  considerable 
capital  in  the  enterprises  of  cultivating  the  tree.  The  two  companies  are 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000  gold  each,  and  each  plantation  will  be  of  8,000  acres. 
The  plantations  adjoin  each  other,  both  being  in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  It  is 
planned  to  begin  each  with  original  plantings  of  1,500  acres  to  the  tree  cotton 
and  1,000  acres  to  tobacco.  Another  of  the  big  companies  recently  formed  is 
the  Tezonapa  Yalley  Plantation  Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Arizona  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,200,000  gold.  This  company  has  been  formed 
to  acquire  and  develop  tropical  plantations  in  Mexico.  This  activity  in  the 
tropical  plantation  business  is  another  factor  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
Republic. 


NICARAGUA 


COFFEE    CROP    1907-8. 

The  British  Consul  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  reports  the  yield  of 
the  Nicaragua!!  coffee  crop  for  1907-8  at  about  14,000,000  jpounds. 
The  crop  for  1908-9  is  estimated  at  16,800,000  pounds. 

MINING  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  an  increased  development  of  the  mining  industry 
in  Nicaragua  in  the  near  future  is  very  flattering.  Some  of  the  min- 
ing concessions,  which  have  withdrawn  from  the  public  considerable 
areas  of  valuable  mining  lands  and  prevented  the  general  prospector 
from  examining  and  exploiting  them,  may  soon  be  declared  forfeited 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  grants.  Another  thing 
that  will  greatly  stimulate  the  mining  industrv  in  the  Republic  is  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Bocas  del  Toro  to  the 
neighboring  mining  districts.  American  capitalists  are  interested 
in  this  enterprise,  and  as  the  railway  will  run  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural section  considerable  traffic  will  be  assured  it  from  the  time 
that  it  is  opened  to  the  public.  Bananas  can  be  cultivated  in  large 
quantities  along  the  proposed  route,  and  other  products,  such  as  to- 
bacco, sugar  cane,  etc.,  grow  to  perfection  in  this  part  of  Nicaragua. 
On  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the  development  of  the  mining  indus- 
try on  a  large  scale  in  the  Republic  are  at  the  present  time  most 
promising. 


PANAMA 


MINING  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  British  reports,  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  exten- 
sively prospected  by  miners  in  1907.  and  40  mines  were  claimed,  as 
compared  with  31  in  190G.  Nearly  all  the  mountain  streams,  whether 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea  or  into  larger  rivers  of  the  Republic, 
show  abundant  evidence  of  having  traversed  gold-bearing  placers, 
and  at  some  points  of  the  seashore,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,'sands  containing  small  quantities  of  gold  are  found.  These 
rivers  and  sands  present  a  fine  field  for  gold  dredging  and  placer  min- 
ing.    Notwithstanding  these  manifest  advantages  and  the  richness 
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and  accessibility  of  the  mining  regions  of  the  countrj^,  there  has  been 
but  little  development  or  exploitation  of  new  properties  for  some  time, 
and  no  development  in  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  no  new  mines 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Many  of  the  re- 
gions are  virgin  and  offer  excellent  inducements  to  prospectors  and 
capitalists. 

The  Darien,  or  Cana,  gold  mines,  belonging  to  an  English  company, 
partially  suspended  operations  recently  for  a  considerable  time  for 
lack  of  funds,  but  a  reconstruction  was  effected  by  French  capitalists 
and  work  has  been  resumed.  The  gold  bullion  shipped  from  this 
mine  in  1907  was  valued  at  $172,280.  This  mining  district  is  48 
miles  from  the  port  "  El  Real,"  and  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  make  the  Cana  mines  and  the 
mining  region  of  the  neighborhood  easily  accessible. 

PROPOSED   RAILROAD   FROM   PANAMA   TO   DAVID. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  Government  of  Panama  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Panama  to  David,  and  to  develop 
the  port  of  Panama  as  a  suitable  terminal  for  the  proposed  railroad- 
when  completed.  The  project,  which  has  been  submitted,  comprises 
the  building  of  a  standard-gauge  railroad,  and  is  based  upon  obtain- 
ing a  government  guaranty  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on 
$5,500,000  first-mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  enterprise.  The  maximum  of  this  guaranty,  according  to 
the  estimate  furnished,  would  not  cost  the  Government  in  excess  of 
$247,500  per  annum.  It  is  calculated  that  the  guaranty  would  cost 
the  Government  the  first  year  $45,000;  the  second,  $117,500;  the 
third,  $202,500,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  $247,500  per 
annum.  After  the  sixth  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  of  the 
railroad  will  rapidly  reduce  the  amounts  of  the  guaranteed-interest 
payments,  until  within  a  limited  period  they  will  disappear  alto- 
gether. In  support  of  this  argument  the  case  of  the  Cuba  Eailroad, 
which  passes  through  a  country  similar  in  soil,  climate,  and  topog- 
raphy to  that  of  the  section  of  Panama  which  lies  west  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  is  cited.  Said  railroad  paid  operating  expenses  after  the  year 
following  its  completion  and  is  now  not  only  paying  interest  on  its 
bonded  indebtedness,  but  is  able  to  still  further  increase  its  earnings 
by  the  construction  of  branch  lines,  developing  the  country  through 
which  it  runs,  and  to  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  persons. 

As  to  terminal  facilities  in  the  city  of  Panama,  the  offer  is  made 
to  reclaim  the  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  city  and  which  are 
left  bare  at  low  tide.  The  railroad  station,  yards,  shops,  deep-water 
docks  for  shipping  of  any  draft,  dry  dock,  and  ship  railway  for 
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repairing  vessels  of  any  size  or  class,  and  an  adequate  coaling  station 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  railroad  and  maritime  requirements 
of  the  port,  would  be  established  on  this  reclaimed  land.  At  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  railroad  are  to  be  natives,  and 
commissary  supplies  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  local  market. 

The  Government  is  to  receive  49  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  railroad  company,  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  enterprise,  with  the  right  to  acquire  the 
remaining  51  per  cent  after  ten  years,  and  to  designate  three  of  the 
members  who  compose  the  board  of  directors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  construction  of  this  railroad  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Panama,  and  the 
development  of  the  port  will  encourage  local  coastwise  navigation 
and  trade  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Republic.  The  future  of  the 
enterprise  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  National  Congress. 

FISCAL   CONDITIONS. 

George  T.  Weitzel,  American  Chargé  d'Affaires  at  Panama,  in 
sending  the  following  salient  features  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  of  Panama  to  the  National  Assembly  of  that  Repub- 
lic, says  that  1  haïboa  of  Panama  currency  is  equal  to  $1  American 
currency  : 

During  1907  the  imports  from  tlae  United  States  amounted  to  $5,196,964,  and 
from  elsewliere,  $4,367,486,  making  a  total  of  $9,564,450.  To  tliis  should  be 
added  goods  imported  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  not  paying  duty, 
$13,468,359.  The  exports  aggregated  $1,960,665,  70  per  cent  of  the  total  being 
bananas. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic,  principally  customs  duties  and  excise  taxes, 
during  1907  amounted  to  $2,439,302.  Concerning  the  expenditures,  the  Secretary 
states:  "My  estimate  of  expenditures  of  $2,433,866  per  annum  reaches  those 
figures;  and  as  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  no  war  budget,  happily,  nor  foreign 
nor  internal  debt,  it  will  soon  have  a  surplus  if  we  keep  within  the  present  esti- 
mate."   The  assets  of  the  Government  are  as  follows  : 

Interest-bearing  securities,  etc.,  deposited  in  New  York $6,  300,  000 

Current  account  in  New  York 1,505,307. 

Funds  in  Government  Treasury 55,390 

Deposited  in  Government  bank 250,  000 

Total 8, 110,  697 


CENTRAL  RAILWAY  REPORT. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  were  £86,208,  the  working 
expenses  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  £50,627,  leaving  the  net 
receipts  of  the  railway  for  the  year  mentioned  £35,580. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  extending  the  line  to  Encar- 
nación, about  117  kilometers  from  its  present  terminal.  The  surveys 
for  this  extension  have  been  completed,  and  the  plans  were  presented 
to  the  Government  in  July,  and  as  soon  as  approved  the  construction 
will  begin,  the  necessary  rails  and  materials  being  already  on  the  spot. 

The  5  per  cent  debenture  stock  of  this  railway  will  receive  a  divi- 
dend of  4|  per  cent. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  completed  before  July,  1912, 
by  which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way will  have  been  extended  to  meet  it. 

TRANSFER   OF    CONTRACT. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  granted  permission  to  the  con- 
cessionaire of  the  water,  sewer,  lighting,  and  electric-tramway  con- 
tract in  the  city  of  Asuncion  to  transfer  the  same  to  a  North  Ameri- 
can company  that  has  been  organized  to  carry  out  these  improve- 
ments. The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  capital  of  Paraguay 
renders  the  completion  of  such  public  works  imperative  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Mr.  Charles  Bright  is  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  new  company  in  Asuncion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  work  will 
soon  be  commenced  on  a  j)art  or  all  of  these  improvements. 


THE  PETROLEUM  BELT  OF  NORTHERN  PERU. 

Bulletin  No.  50  of  the  Society  of  Mining  Engineers  of  Peru, 
published  at  Lima  in  1907,  and  illustrated  with  a  handsome  map 
and  geological  sections  and  views,  contains  a  detailed  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  petroleum-bearing  district  of  northern  Peru. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  petro- 
leum in  some  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  Republic,  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  extensive  and  systematic  exploitation  of  these  great 
reservoirs  of  natural  wealth. 

149 
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From  a  historical  standpoint  the  discovery  of  i3etroleum  in  Peru 
is  very  interesting  and  dates  to  1591,  when  Father  Acosta  recorded 
that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  v^hich  he  sailed  to  Peru  had  seen 
naphtha  floating  on  the  sea  near  Cabo  Blanco  or  Fariñas,  in  the  pre- 
cise zone  now  under  consideration.  Later  the  Spanish  Crown  con- 
ceded the  entire  petroliferous  territory  of  Peru  to  Capt.  Martin 
Alonso  Grandino.  Previous  to  1826  the  Peruvian  Government  re- 
gained possession  of  the  property,  and  on  that  date  it  was  sold  to 
Señor  Quintana,  who  in  1827  transferred  it  to  Señor  Diego  de 
Lama.  Señor  Lama  distributed  the  territory  among  his  thirteen 
sons,  the  portion  known  as  "  Fariñas  and  La  Brea  "  becoming 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Josefa  Lama,  who  in  1878  bequeathed  it  to 
Señor  Genaro  Helguero.  The  latter  gentleman  sold  it  to  Dr. 
Herbert  Tweddle  in  1888,  and  its  last  owner  has  leased  it  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Pacific  Petroleum  Company  (Limited) ,  which  now  exploits  it. 

Señor  Diego  de  Lama  probably  discovered  petroleum  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Zorritos,  and  with  the  help  of  Señor  Alejandro  Rudens 
formed  a  company  in  New  York  for  its  exploitation.  In  1870  Henry 
Smith,  an  American,  became  interested  in  the  petroleum  deposits 
at  Zorritos,  and  in  1875  formed  a  partnership  with  Señor  Faustino 
Piaggio,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  in  1883,  became  the  sole 
proprietor.  The  latter  gentleman  now  exploits  about  100  claims,  on 
which  there  are  26G  wells  with  a  maximum  depth  of  2,000  feet  and 
an  average  depth  of  about  1,500  feet.  The  output  of  this  property 
is  about  1,000  tons  of  crude  petroleum  per  month. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  commenced  to  exploit  for  petroleum  at 
Lobitos  in  1901,  and  encountered  oil  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The 
total  production  of  Lobitos  from  January  to  September,  1906,  was 
15,000  tons  of  crude  oil. 

The  refinery  at  Zorritos  is  not  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  practical  and  experienced  men,  and 
good  results  are  obtained.  The  oil  from  La  Brea,  which  is  heavy 
and  of  a  dark-greenish  color,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  is 
converted  into  pitch.  The  refinery  at  Talara  is  similar  to  that  at 
Zorritos.  It  contains  two  large  and  two  small  stills,  the  gases  from 
which  pass  to  a  condenser,  and  from  thence,  in  liquid  form,  to  a 
reservoir  in  which  the  benzine  is  separated  from  the  kerosene,  the 
product  being  stored  in  separate  tanks  and  the  kerosene  pumped  to 
the  agitator,  where  it  is  purified. 

The  Province  of  Tumbes,  Department  of  Piura,  in  northern  Peru, 
contains  two  geographical  and  geological  divisions,  that  is  to  say, 
the  coastal  plain  and  the  mountainous  regions.  The  coastal  plain 
consists  of  the  territory  occupied  by  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  sedi- 
ments to  the  west  of  the  spurs  and  foothills  of  the  Cordillera.  In 
northern  Piura  and  in  the  interior  of  Tumbes  the  sediments  of  the 
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coastal  plain  have  been  subjected  to  folds  and  faults  of  small  dis- 
placement. The  tertiary  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Piura 
gives  way  to  post-tertiary  accumulations,  represented  by  the  deposits 
of  the  coastal  plateau  of  Paita  and  Piura.  At  Paita  these  deposits 
are,  approximately,  60  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  sink 
gradually  in  the  valley  of  Piura  to  almost  sea  level.  The  coast  and 
interior  of  these  districts  are  covered  by  sand  dunes  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  wind.  The  Silla  de  Paita  and  the  Cerro  de  Etén 
are  the  partially  buried  remains  of  the  mountain  region  in  the  coastal 
plain. 

The  mountainous  region  includes  the  western  slope  or  foreland  of 
the  cordillera,  and  consists  of  deep  modern  valleys  perpendicular  to 
the  general  trend  of  the  chain.  The  bottoms  of  the  principal  valleys 
have  strong  gradients  above  the  level  of  the  sediments  of  the  coastal 
plain,  but  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  are  covered  to  great  depths 
by  these  sediments.  One  or  two  fragments  of  tertiary  age  have  been 
found  in  the  formations  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Ecuador,  but 
in  Peru  the  formations  consist  largely  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rock  more  ancient  than  the  tertiary  formation,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  granites  in  the  region  of  La  Capitana,  which  have  been  in- 
jected in  sandstone  that  appears  to  lie  stratigraphically  not  far  from 
the  base  of  the  whole  tertiary  series. 

Two  lithographically  distinct  formations  are  found  in  the  area 
between  the  Tumbes  and  Zarumilla  rivers,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
section  being  formed  by  a  series  of  relatively  soft  clays  and  sands, 
and  the  lower  of  harder  and  more  compact  rock  composed  principally 
of  sandstones.  Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  whether  the  latter  for- 
mation belongs  to  the  petroleum-bearing  clays  and  sands  of  Zorritos. 
The  Zorritos  coast  consists  of  sandstones  of  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, with  here  and  there  an  argillaceous  layer  in  the  upper  section, 
while  the  lower  is  comprised  of  red  and  dark-brown  clays,  with  lenses 
of  sands  and  occasional  conglomerates.     Faults  exist  in  this  region. 

Investigations  of  the  various  wells  show  that  the  most  productive 
groups  are  situated  in  front  of  Zorritos  along  the  margin  of  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  Tusij^al  and  Peroles  canyons,  and  on  the  beach  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tijeritas  River.  Petroleum  is  found  in  these  wells  at 
depths  varying  from  260  to  1,640  feet,  and  in  some  of  the  districts — 
at  Tijeritas,  for  example — three  petroliferous  strata  are  known,  the 
deepest  of  which  is  less  than  400  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Zorritos 
petroleum-bearing  sands  are  of  local  extension,  the  most  productive 
localities  being  situated  in  the  strongly  folded  formations  where  the 
sands  are  covered  and  succeeded  by  impermeable  clays. 

At  La  Breita,  near  Mancora,  an  exploratory  bore  hole  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  455  feet,  petroleum  being  encountered  at  90,  140, 
196,  and  442  feet,  respectively,  the  first  three  being  in  conglomerate 
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and  sandstone  and  the  fourth  45  feet  above  the  clay,  A  study  of  the 
entire  zone  shows  that  phyllades  form  the  base  of  the  section,  which 
is  the  princijDal  formation  of  the  Amotape  chain  and  its  prolongation 
northeast  toward  the  western  cordillera.  A  series  of  sandstone  reclines 
on  these  phyllades,  but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  dips  and  the 
local  faults  the  thickness  of  the  different  formations  can  not  be  easily 
calculated.  The  pre-tertiary  beds  are  probably  not  more  than  200 
feet  thick,  while  the  overlying  unconformable  sandstones  are  approxi- 
mately 300  feet  thick.  The  sandstone  series  are  covered  with  clays 
with  accidental  interstratifications  of  sand  400  to  600  feet  thick, 
followed  by  sandstones  containing  disseminated  bands  of  clay,  con- 
glomerates, fragments  of  jDhyllades  and  granite,  and  occasional  nod- 
ular masses  600  feet  thick.  This  formation  merges  gradually  into 
red  clays  with  numerous  silicious  bands  near  the  top.  The  Zorritos 
wells  are  in  the  highest  part  of  this  series,  the  total  thickness  being 
approximately  4,000  feet.  The  Breita  well  is  situated  in  the  central 
sandstone,  which  overlies  the  lower  clays.  It  can  therefore  be  deduced 
that  the  coastal  plain  of  this  Province  contains  two  petroleum-bearing 
strata,  the  upper  one  at  Zorritos  and  the  lower  one  at  Breita. 

The  surface  geology  at  Lobitos  discloses  numerous  interstratified 
beds  of  sandstones  and  clays,  some  of  which  are  highly  fossiliferous 
and  belong  to  the  middle  tertiary.  This  zone  is  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  a  fold  whose  axis  lies  northwest  of  the  seashore  and  extends  50 
kilometers  farther  north  to  Mancora.  Local  folds  occur,  however, 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  exploring  this  district  for 
petroleum.  A  fault  is  visible  in  the  cliff  near  Lobitos,  consisting  not 
of  a  clean  fracture,  but  of  a  crushed  zone  75  to  100  feet  wide,  in  which 
blocks  of  sand  and  interstratified  clays  have  been  squeezed  and  mixed 
together.  This  fault  may  continue  for  some  distance  inland  and  may 
have  altered  the  normal  position  of  the  petroleum-bearing  horizon. 
Only  one  petroleum  level  has  been  encountered  near  the  surface  at 
Lobitos,  but  others  may  exist  deeper  down. 

The  formation  at  Negritos,  which  is  10  kilometers  south  of  Talara 
and  25  kilometers  from  Lobitos,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  place. 
The  London  Pacific  Petroleum  Company  is  established  on  the  small 
bay  to  the  north  of  Negritos.  The  country  to  the  east  and  southeast 
is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  extending  some  distance  into 
the  interior,  where  they  finally  disappear  in  the  plain.  The  remains 
of  the  town  of  La  Brea,  one  of  the  first  places  in  Peru  to  produce  pitch 
or  thick  petroleum,  are  in  this  district.  The  petroleum-bearing  rocks 
are  not  continuous  over  large  areas,  but  are  found  in  local  sands  in- 
cluded between  large  masses  of  clay.  This  signifies  that  the  petroleum 
zone  of  Negritos  is  modified  by  local  folds  and  faults. 

Considering  the  petroleum  belt  geologically,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  mountainous  region  contains  limestones  wdiich,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  fossils,  belong  to  the  most  recent  tertiary  formation,  from 
which  it  is  deduced  that  the  clays  and  sands  lying  unconformably 
upon  the  limestone  must  be  post-tertiary,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sandstones  are  older  than  the  limestones.  The  essential 
structures  for  the  storage  of  petroleum  exist  in  the  petroleum  belt  of 
northern  Peru. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  PEARLS. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  the  company  entitled  "  Perlifera 
del  Peru,"  organized  by  Paul  E.  Llona,  to  exploit  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  Sechura  Bay,  Peru.  The  results  of  the  experimental  explorations 
made  by  a  practical  diver  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  conces- 
sion was  granted  October  31,  1908. 

FUSION  OF  MINING  COMPANIES. 

According  to  a  recent  arrangement,  the  "Andara  "  and  "  Oro  de 
Pasco  Camaná  ''  mining  companies,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
£115,000,  have  consolidated  into  a  single  company.  New  crushing 
machiner}^,  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  ore  daily,  will  be  installed, 
and  14  kilometers  of  Decauville  railway  constructed  to  Quilca.  A 
large  force  of  men  is  at  work  in  digging  a  canal  to  be  used  as  a 
water  course  to  supply  the  electric  power  to  drive  the  triturating  mill 
and  other  machinery  of  the  company. 
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IMPORTS   FOR  FIRST   QUARTER   OF    1908. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1908  the  imports  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Salvador  consisted  of  5,085,168  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at 
$1,154,648.53  silver  ($461,000).  The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
imported,  expressed  in  silver,  were  as  follows  :  Cotton  manufactures, 
$421,444.56;  hardware,  $71,023.32;  flour,  $52,538.80;  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, $44,557.95;  boots  and  shoes,  $41,498.07;  coffee  sacks,  $37,806.23; 
wines,  $27,736.68  ;  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles, 
$27,081.61  ;  silk  fabrics,  $22,236.75  ;  and  woolen  goods,  $19,748.59. 

The  countries  sending  the  greatest  value  of  products  to  Salvador 
during  the  period  referred  to  were  as  follows  :  Great  Britain,  $420,- 
869.80;  Germany,  $124,540.16;  United  States,  $324,889.04;  Belgium, 
$34,505.52:  France,  $81,104.86;  Italy,  $34,705.60;  Cuba,  $30,368.15; 
and  Spain,  $28,644.88. 

65357— Bull.  1—09 11 
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CONSULAR   INVOICES   FOR  POSTAL   PARCELS. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  decreed  that  on  and  after  January 
1, 1909,  no  postal  parcel  Avill  be  passed  through  the  custom-house  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  consular  invoice.    Only  invoices  covering  goods 


«WHITE  HOUSE,"  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

The  residence  of  the  President  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  prominent  edifices  of  the 
city.  A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  the  tower  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  the  city,  and 
the  wooded  heights  of  the  fertile  valley  surrounding  it. 

of  a  value  of  less  than  5  gold  pesos  ($1,825)  will  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  fee  for  the  consular  certification  of  the  invoice. 
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TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA,   FIRST   TEN"  MONTHS  OF   1908. 

The  trade  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  for  the  ten  months  end- 
ing October,  1908,  show  that  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  the  period  mentioned  was  $2,303,323,101,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,731,826,912  for  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1908 
were  $900,552,791  and  $1,402,770,310,  respectively,  as  compared  with 
$1,219,984,920  and  $1,511,841,992,  respectively,  for  the  same  period 
of  1907. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  October,  1908,  was 
$274,040,258,  as  compared  with  $292,165,917  in  October,  1907.  The 
imports  and  exports  in  October,  1908,  were  $102,037,297  and  $172,- 
002,961,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $111,912,621  and  $180,- 
253,296,  respectively,  during  the  same  month  of  1907. 

The  commerce  betw^een  the  Uiiited  States  and  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Dominican  Republic,  Central  and  South  America  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1908  amounted  to  $387,121,417,  as  compared  with 
$484,362,576  for  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  imports  of  the  United 
States  from  and  the  exports  to  the  Latin- American  countries  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1908  amounted  to  $224,636,941  and  $162,- 
484,476,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $282,682,761  and  $201,- 
679,815,  respectively,  for  the  same  j^eriod  of  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  the  United  States  from 
and  the  exports  to  the  Latin-American  countries  during  the  two 
periods  under  comparison  : 


Countries. 


Imports  for  first  tea 
months  of — 


1907. 


1908. 


Exports  for  first  tea 
months  of — 


1908. 


Central  American  States: 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Dominican  Republic.-- 

South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


$4,866,306 
4,104,356 
2,005,429 
1,021,169 
1,430,952 
1,171,557 

50,672,861 

87,173,802 
1,061,222 
3,111,117 

14,526,098 


72,072,864 
15,473,873 
5,272,730 
2,371,358 
5,427 
6,006,192 
2,791,274 
6,457,572 


$3,612,307 

1,719,699 

1,611,866 

864,270 

1,160,683 

991,870 

34,590,777 

73,711,965 

359,220 

5,159,377 

10,366,719 

385 

58,523,010 

10,569,902 

5,765,640 

1,779,544 

15,141 

4,940,454 

1,757,831 

6,011,808 


$2,241,724 
1,994,051 
1,500,876 
1,443,819 

15,482,107 
1,364,011 

57,703,565 

44,411,810 
2,382,870 
2,192,049 

24,795,807 
1,341,255 

17,788,642 
9,598,077 
2,569,805 
1,503,446 
140,759 
5,631,257 
3,214,625 
2,218,975 


$1,880,479 
1,426,243 
1,290,828 
1,049,899 

13,965,999 
1,168,224 

38,322,647 

34,968,413 
2,n4,478 
2,230,733 

27,612,736 
600,771 

13,815,627 
4,578,217 
3,018,339 
1,502,606 
63,545 
5,147,946 
2,708,867 
1,985,149 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN   1907. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey,  the  value 
of  pig  iron,  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  aluminium, 
antimony,  tin,  and  platinum  produced  in  1907  was  $903,024,005,  as 
compared  with  $880,110,856  in  1906.  The  value  of  nonmetallic  prod- 
ucts, consisting  of  coal,  gas,  petroleum,  etc.,  in  1907,  was  $1,166,165,- 
191,  as  compared  with  $1,017,696,178  in  1906.  The  value  of  unspeci- 
fied mineral  products  in  1907  was  $100,000,  as  compared  with  $200,000 
in  1906.  The  total  value  of  metallic  and  nonmetallic  mineral  products 
in  1907  was  $2,069,289,196,  as  compared  with  $1,904,007,034  in  1906. 


URUGUAY 


WOOL   SHIPMENTS   IN    1908. 

The  wool-exporting  season  of  Uruguay  for  1908.  closing  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  records  total  shipments  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  of  94,418  bales.  For  the  season  of  1907  the  quantity  shipped 
comprised  81,534  bales,  against  74,636  bales  in  the  previous  season. 

The  leading  destinations  for  wool  exported  from  the  country  were 
as  follows: 

Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  94,418  bales;  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
28,003;  Dunkirk,  21,901;  Antwerp,  17,926;  Havre,  12,953;  Liverpool, 
7,005.  In  this  record  advanced  shipments  are  noted  for  all  ports, 
whereas  the  quantity  destined  for  Xew  York  declined  in  1908  to  1,599 
bales  from  5,359  bales  in  the  preceding  year. 

EXPORTS   OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  IN   1908. 

In  the  season  for  1908,  extending  from  October  1,  1907,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1908,  Uruguay's  reported  exports  of  hides  and  skins  aggre- 
gated 1,752,975,  comprising  1,717,536  ox-hides,  21,724  horse-hides,  and 
13,715  sheep-skins,  the  figures  being  practically  the  same  as  those  re- 
corded for  the  season  of  1906-7. 

As  a  receiver  of  oxhides  the  United  States  stands  first,  with  452,142, 
followed  by  Belgium,  344,386;  Germany,  323,261;  France,  198,234; 
and  other  Europe,  exclusive  of  Great  Britain,  362,914. 

Tallow  shipments  show  noteworthy  gains,  figuring  for  14,044  pipes 
and  9,086  hogsheads,  as  compared  with  13,341  pipes  and  1,973  hogs- 
heads in  the  previous  season,  while  hair  remains  practicalh^  station- 
ary at  something  over  1,000  bales. 


URUGUAY. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  total  customs  revenue  of  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay  for  the 
nine  months  from  January  to  September,  1908.  was  $10,419,858,  as 
compared  with  $10,248,053  in  the  same  period  of  1907,  and  $9,879,049 
during  the  same  months  of  1906.  The  increase  in  the  revenues  dur- 
ing the  nine  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  is  $171,805. 
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SURPLUS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR    1907-8. 

Data  from  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
shows  that  there  was  a  superavit  of  $2,027,166  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  or  an  increase  of  $227,116  over  the  estimate  of 
the  budget  for  the  j^ear. 

REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   NATIONAL    COLLEGE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  National  College  of  Uruguay,  at  Montevideo,  a  project  was 
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discussed  looking  to  the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  that  insti- 
tution of  learning.  The  ¡Dlan  proposed  includes  the  purchase  of  27 
hectares  of  land  adjoining  the  ¡présent  grounds,  to  be  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  as  a  campus  for  field  sports. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  OCTOBER,   1908. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay-  in  October,  1908, 
amounted  to  $1,036,955.17,  as  compared  with  $1,021,450  during  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  3'ear. 


ARGENTINE  LEGATION,  MONTEVIDEO,   rRUGUAY, 

This  structure  is  commodious  and  artistic,  and  the  grounds  well  kept  and  attractive.  During 
the  flowering  season  the  large  bed  in  the  foreground  displays  in  varied  colored  flowers  ihe 
name  of  the  legation. 


CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY  COMPANY  IN   1908. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  were  £508,044,  against  £493,682  for  the 
same  period  of  1907,  an  increase  of  2.91  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  working  expenses  increased 
11.1  per  cent  in  1907-8  as  compared  with  those  of  1906-7.  The  net 
profit  for  1907-8  was  £235.940,  as  compared  with  £248.760  in  1906-7, 
or  a  decrease  of  5.15  per  cent.  The  company  proposes  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  2.5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,   MARACAIBO    VENEZUELA. 

This  unique  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus,  showing  an  outline  of  the  hemisphere 
discovered  by  that  great  navigator,  occupies  the  center  of  one  of  the  principal  squares 
of  the  city  of  JMaracaibo. 

(Photo — Underwood  &  Underwood.) 


BOLIVAR  SQUARE,  VALENCIA,  VENEZUELA. 

Valencia,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  Venezuela,  is  24  miles  from  Puerto  Cabello  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  2  miles  from  Lake  Valencia.  The  memorable  battle  of  Carabobo,  in 
which  General  Simon  Bolivar  was  the  central  figure,  and  which  ended  monarchical  power 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  was  fought  near  the  lake  on  June  21,  1821. 


VENEZUELA 

EXPLOITATION   OF   FIBEBS. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  extraction  of  fibers  and  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  the  industry  in  general,  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  under  date  of  Xovember  11,  1908,  granted 
a  concession  to  Abraham  Tirado  for  the  installation  of  a  fiber-ex- 
tracting plant  to  exploit  the  native  products  of  the  Republic,  known 
by  the  name  of  cocuiza^  cocuy^  etc.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right 
to  import  at  one  time  the  machinery  and  supplies  necessary  for  the 
installation  of  the  factor}^,  which  must  be  in  operation  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  concession.  The  life  of  the  concession  is  six 
years,  and  the  industrj^  and  its  products  are  free  from  federal  taxa- 
tion during  that  period. 

OIL-FACTORY  CONCESSION. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  a  new  industry  in  Venezuela,  a  con- 
cession has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  Carlos  A.  Perez  to 
establish  a  linseed-oil  factory,  in  such  part  of  the  Republic  as  he 
may  elect,  within  one  j^ear  from  Xovember  9,  1908.  The  concession- 
aire is  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exploiting  this  mdustrj^  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  which  term  may  be  extended  at  the  option  of 
the  Government  for  an  additional  period  of  two  years.  The  machin- 
ery and  supplies  needed  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  may  be 
imported  in  one  installment  free  of  customs  duties. 

CHANGES   IN   CUSTOMS   TARIFF. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  has  decreed  that  hemp  or  flax  fiber 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cords  shall  paj^  duty  according  to  class 
2  of  the  tariff,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  centimes  (1.93  cents)  per  kilo. 
The  surtax  of  25  per  cent,  levied  heretofore  on  sheet  glass,  not  sil- 
vered, white  or  colored,  is,  according  to  an  executive  decree  of  October 
1,  1908,  abolished.  Such  glass,  therefore,  will  pay  25  centimes  (4.825 
cents)  per  kilogram. 

WAGON  ROAD  BETWEEN  PUERTO   CABELLO  AND  SAN  FELIPE. 

President  Castro  has  appropriated  40,000  'bolivars  ($8,000)  for 
the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  San 
Felipe.  The  road  will  be  built  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
appointed  hj  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

O 
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THKRE  has  never  been  a  more  affecting  scene  among  diplomats, 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  cold  and  irresponsive,  than  the 
one  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  held  on  January  20, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the  Hon.  Klihu  Root,  its  Chairman,  in 
his  capacity  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The  testimonial 
presented  by  the  Board  has  a  ring  of  true  sincerity,  showing  the  real 
affection  entertained  for  Mr.  Root  by  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  States,  and  the  genuine  regret  felt  by  all  in  taking  leave  of  a 
true,  frank,  loyal  friend  of  Latin  America.  The  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Root  to  the  International  Union,  of  which  the  Bureau 
is  the  permanent  official  agency,  can  not  be  measured  except  by  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  the  policy  of  a  better 
understanding  for  peace,  justice,  progress,  and  general  welfare  among 
all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  So  far  as  the  Bureau  itself  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Root's  ever  ready  and  willing  advice,  his  great  personal 
interest  in  its  work,  his  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Director  in  all  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Institution,  the  dignity  of  which  Mr.  Root  has 
enhanced,  have  resulted — to  quote  the  Bolivian  Minister's  remarks  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board — "in  raising  the  Bureau  from  a  mere  office 
to  a  great  international  institution." 


REsoivUTioNS  Of  the;  governing  board  on  the  retirement  of 

SECRETARY  ROOT. 

There  was  held,  on  January  20,  in  the  State  Department,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  attended  by  all  the  Latin-American  diplomats  in  Wash- 
ington, when  Secretary  of  State  Eeihu  Root  took  occasion  to  say  farewell 
as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  to-day  was  in  complete  accord  and  had  friendly  relations 
with  every  American  Republic.  He  spoke  of  the  signing  of  the  treaties 
with  Colombia  and  Panama,  and  also  the  signing  of  the  protocol  with 
Venezuela,  as  adjusting  every  outstanding  question  between  the  United 
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States  and  her  sister  republics,  and  also  referred  in  terms  of  satisfaction 
to  Cuba's  resumption  of  self-government. 

When  Mr.  Root  had  finished,  Mr.  Nabuco,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
presented,  in  appropriate  words,  the  following  resolution,  signed  by  all 
the  Iva  tin -American  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  : 

"The  Representatives  of  the  American  Republics  wish  to  express  their 
regret  at  the  closing  of  their  official  relations  with  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  State,  for  whom  they  all  entertain  the  highest  personal  regard  and 
admiration.  They  feel  bound  to  record  on  this  occasion  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  preeminent  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  harmony 
and  to  the  moral  solidarity  of  our  Continent.  In  their  intercourse  with 
Secretary  Root  they  ever  found  him  animated  by  the  most  earnest  and 
direct  interest  in  the  friendliness  of  every  American  nation  and  by  the 
most  absolute  and  kindly  impartiality  respecting  them  all.  Owing  to 
that  spirit,  his  visit  to  Tatin  America  during  the  Third  Pan-American 
Conference  has  opened  quite  a  new  era  in  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
Americas. 

"The  undersigned  beg  to  offer,  at  the  same  time,  to  their  distinguished 
Chairman  their  hearty  congratulations  on  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  They  have  the  most  confident  hope  that  in  his  new  and  equally 
exalted  position  he  will  win  for  the  national  foreign  policy,  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  principle  of  Americanism,  the  same  unanimity 
happily  achieved  throughout  our  Continent  by  that  great  principle  itself." 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Enrique 
Cortes;  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Mr.  C.  C.  Arosemena;  the  Minister 
of  Cuba,  Mr.  Gonzai^o  de  Quesada;  and  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia, 
Mr.  Ignacio  Calderón. 


Cuba's  new  executive. 

At  noon  on  the  day  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Cuban  Republic, 
January  28,  1909,  President-elect  Gen.  José  Miguel  Gomez  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  executive  duties. 
Vice-President  Zayas  was  also  sworn  in.  Provisional  Governor  Magoon 
left  the  island  on  an  American  man-of-war,  after  the  main  inaugural  cere- 
monies were  over.  Ten  of  the  Latin-American  countries  accredited  to 
the  United  States  sent  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington 
to  specially  represent  them  at  this  great  event  in  Cuban  history.  Am- 
bassador Nabuco  of  Brazil,  and  Ministers  Portela  of  Argentina,  Cruz 
of  Chile,  Calvo  of  Costa  Rica,  TolEdo-Herrarte  of  Guatemala,  Godoy 
of  Mexico,  Arosemena  of  Panama,  Mejia  of  Salvador,  and  Melian- 
Lafinur  of  Uruguay  were  all  present  in  Havana  to  witness  the  launching 
of  the  new  Republic,  as  special  messengers  of  the  good  will  of  the  peoples 
of  America  for  the  welfare  of  Cuba. 
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The  signs  of  the  times,  carefully  interpreted,  suggest  one  conclusion 
that  can  not  be  questioned.  That  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a 
remarkable  growth  of  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  is  undeniable.  The  International  Bureau  is  in  a 
position  to  note,  better  than  any  other  institution,  this  tendency.  The 
results  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  South  America  and  Mexico  are 
more  apparent  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  are 
meeting  with  a  response  which  is  most  encouraging.  Looking  only  at 
the  commercial  side  of  the  situation,  we  find  not  only  the  exporters  of 
the  United  States  seeking  a  market  in  Latin  America,  but  the  exporters 
of  Latin  America  trying  to  discover  a  larger  field  in  the  United  States 
for  what  they  have  to  sell.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  activities  of 
the  International  Bureau  are  of  benefit  alone  to  the  United  States. 
While  endeavoring  to  interest  the  manufacturers,  travelers,  and  scholars 
of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  to  the  south,  it  is  striving,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  point  out  to  similar  men  in  Latin  America  how  they  can 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  United  States.  In  contrast  to  the  few 
letters  that  came  to  the  Bureau  from  the  twenty  Latin  American  nations 
two  years  ago,  there  must  be  noted  the  heavy  correspondence  that  now 
pours  into  its  office  from  every  country  classed  under  the  head  of  Latin 
America.  In  other  words,  the  international  character  and  value  of  the 
institution  are  being  demonstrated  more  and  more  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge  as  to  its  purpose  and  policy.  When  the  new  building  and 
home  of  the  Bureau  is  completed  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  there  is 
consequently  tangible  evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  of  the 
existence  of  the  institution,  and  when,  in  consequence,  it  has  abundance 
of  room  and  the  best  of  facilities  for  carrying  on  its  work,  thousands  of 
critics  who  have  never  before  appreciated  its  real  right  to  exist  will 
unite  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  proving  its  usefulness  to  all  the  American 
nations.  With  the  change  of  administration  in  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  the  actual  office  of  the  International  Union  is  located, 
there  arises  the  question.  Will  there  be  any  lessening  of  the  support  of 
its  efforts  for  the  development  of  Pan-American  commerce  and  comity? 
If  we  can  judge  from  the  utterances  of  President-elect  Taft  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  record  of  Senator  Knox,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  take  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1909,  we  can  reach  only  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  what  has  been 
inaugurated  by  President  RoosEvELT  and  Secretary  Root  will  be  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  upon  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  countries  concerned. 


SPECIAL   ARTICLES   IN   THIS   ISSUE. 

The  special  articles  which  have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  have 
received  such  general  commendation  and  have  been  so  widely  quoted  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  they  are  now  being  continued  as  regular  features. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  all  tmies.  The  centennial  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1909,  by  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  memorial 
buildmg  at  the  birthplace  farm,  Hodgensville,  Kentucky,  President 
Roosevelt's  address  on  this  occasion  is  considered  one'  of  his  best 
oratorical  efforts. 
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Scores  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  reproducing  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  information  which  the  Bui.i<e;tin,  through  these  articles,  is  giving  to 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  resources  of  the  American 
nations.  In  this  issue  the  subjects,  among  others,  treated  are:  "Ecua- 
dor's National  Exposition;"  "Municipal  Organization  in  the  Capitals  of 
Latin  America — Mexico  City;"  "Diamond  Mining,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Brazil;"  "North  American  Captains  of  Industry  in  Latin 
America — W.  R.  Grace;"  and  "The  Flags,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  National 
Holidays  of  the  American  Republics — Colombia."  There  is  also  a  review 
of  the  subject-matter  in  the  consular  reports  bearing  on  Latin  America, 
book  notes,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  dealing  with  Latin  America 
and  the  principal  events  in  Pan-American  history.  Among  the  photo- 
graphs are  those  of  the  President  of  Ecuador,  of  Mr.  Wii^liam  Jennings 
Bryan,  late  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States; 
Huntington  Wilson,  the  new  United  States  minister  to  Argentina; 
PhiIvIP  M.  Brown,  the  new  United  States  minister  to  Honduras;  and 
groups  of  Latin-American  students  at  Cornell  University,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Annapolis. 


improved  pan-american  mail  facilities. 

That  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  are  showing  a  keener 
interest  than  ever  before  in  the  improvement  of  mail  steamship  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  Republics  is  evi- 
denced by  the  meetings  which  are  being  held  by  business  organizations 
all  over  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolutions  which 
will  influence  the  United  States  Congress  to  give  governmental  coopera- 
tion and  assistance.  The  so-called  issue  of  "subsidy"  is  being  forgotten 
in  the  necessity  of  providing  for  first-class  mail  service  on  the  high  seas 
which  will  benefit  foreign  trade,  just  as  first-class  mail  facilities  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  develop  interior  commerce.  It  is  almost  axio- 
matic that  there  can  not  be  a  proper  development  of  trade  between 
North  and  South  America  unless  there  are  steamers  to  carry  letters  and 
travelers,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  back  and  forth  with  the 
same  facility  which  characterizes  the  corresponding  movement  between 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  When  the  United  States  Government 
appropriates  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  rural  delivery,  it  does  not 
stop  to  consider  the  exact  arithmetical  question  of  whether  the  income 
from  this  service  equals  the  expenditure.  The  first  consideration  is 
whether  the  additional  capacity  and  facility  of  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence does  not  carry  a  vast  m.aterial  benefit  to  every  section — a 
benefit  which  can  not  be  computed  in  exact  dollars  and  cents.  Similar 
conditions  of  communication  upon  the  high  seas  among  nations  will 
bring  similar  results  in  their  commerce  and  acquaintance.  An  illustra- 
tion of  popular  interest  was  the  great  gathering  of  business  men  of  the 
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State  of  Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association,  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  January 
22  and  addressed  by  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  and  others 
who  are  familiar  with  the  necessity  of  promoting  better  commercial 
relations  with  Latin  America.  This  was  perhaps  the  largest  meeting  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  the  second  city  of  the  United  States,  and  was  only 
one  of  many  others  that  have  convened  or  are  convening  in  the  principal 
business  entrepots  of  that  country. 


THE    FOURTH    PAN-AMERICAN    CONFERENCE. 

In  fourteen  months  from  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  will  be 
assembling  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  delegates  from  twenty-one  Amer- 
ican Republics  to  the  Fourth  International  American  Conference. 
Although  the  first  conference  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  the  second  at 
Mexico  in  190 1-2,  and  the  third  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906,  were  largely 
attended  and  marked  distinct  steps  forward  in  the  movement  for  Pan- 
American  solidarity,  it  is  believed  that  the  conference  which  will  meet 
in  Buenos  Aires  will  accentuate  more  strongly  than  ever  before  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  American  nations.  Even  if  it  is  contended  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  these  conferences  are 
not  ratified  by  the  countries  represented,  there  is  always  enough  accom- 
plished to  justify  these  meetings,  and  after  each  conference  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  American  Republics  understand  each  other  better  than 
before.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  argue  that  these  conferences  are  not 
worthy  of  the  attention  they  receive  because  of  their  failure  to  get  every- 
thing approved  as  it  is  to  contend  that  the  national  congress  of  any  one 
government  should  not  meet  just  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  bills 
introduced  are  never  passed.  The  one  consideration  of  new  and  better 
acquaintance  that  is  gained  by  the  meeting  of  representative  men  from 
all  these  nations  outweighs  all  other  arguments  against  the  conferences. 
If  nothing  more  should  be  accomplished  than  that  five  or  six  repre- 
sentative men  of  one  country  should  come  in  contact  and  into  friendly 
association  with  a  corresponding  number  of  influential  men  from  the 
other  twenty  nations  and  listen  to  the  various  views  and  opinions 
expressed  on  all  the  subjects  before  the  conference,  this  fact  alone  should 
justify  its  being  supported  by  every  American  government. 


EXPOSITION    AT    QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  holding  of  the  1909  exposition  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  there  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  desire  of  foreign  exhibitors 
to  participate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hon.  W.  W.  RussELL,  United 
States  Minister  to  Venezuela,  who  was  home  on  leave  of  absence,  was 
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named  as  Commissioner-General  of  the  United  vStates  to  this  exposition. 
Inasmuch  as  he  is  to  return  to  Caracas  earlier  than  was  expected  origi- 
nally and  hence  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  his  mission  to  Ecuador. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wands,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  named  to  take  his  place. 
Mr.  Wands  has  had  an  extended  experience  in  Latin-American  countries 
and  was  Commissioner-General  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographic  Society  of  England,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Peru,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Harvard  Travelers'  Club.  He  speaks 
Spanish  fluently,  and  is  well  qualified  from  experience  and  ability  to  look 
after  the  responsible  work  ahead  of  him.  He  has  just  left  the  United 
States  for  a  preliminary  visit  to  Quito  and  will  return  to  make  final 
arrangements  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  In  this  connection  it  is 
the  pleasant  office  of  the  Bulletin  to  announce  the  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington of  Hon.  Williams  C.  Fox,  now  United  States  Minister  to  Ecua- 
dor and  formerly  Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  on  leave  of 
absence.  Mr.  Fox  has  done  excellent  work  in  Quito,  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  meet  him  upon  his  first  return  to  Washington 
since  he  went  to  South  America. 


A    NEW    NICARAGUAN    MINISTER. 

President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  has  appointed  Dr.  Don  Rodolfo 
Espinosa,  R.,  as  Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States  to  succeed 
Dr.  Don  Luis  F.  Corea.  Doctor  Espinosa,  to  whom  the  Bulletin 
extends  a  warm  welcome  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board,  is  a  phy- 
sician of  note,  whose  political  career,  though  short,  has  been  brilliant. 
He  received  primary  education  in  Nicaragua  and  afterwards  went  to 
Guatemala  where  he  studied  medicine  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Nicaragua 
for  a  short  time  previous  to  his  appointment  to  Washington  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Doctor  Espinosa  was 
received  b}'^  President  Roosevelt  on  January  28,  the  address  he  made  on 
that  occasion  appearing  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin. 


THE    RECENT   PAN-AMERICAN    SCIENTIFIC    CONGRESS. 

The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  which  recently  met  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  during  the  year  191 2.  The 
meager  reports  which  have  come  from  Santiago  indicate  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  Congress.  General  Rafael  Reyes,  President  of  Colom- 
bia, was  made  honorary  president,  and  delegates  from  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can nation  were  present.  Numerous  papers  were  read  or  presented  which 
were  evidence  of  careful  study  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  readers  or 
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authors  thereof.  The  serious  nature  of  the  conference  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  delegates  in  attendance,  and  its  attitude  on  various  ques- 
tions can  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  closer  community  of  interest  among 
the  American  Governments  in  the  many  different  lines  of  scientific  work 
discussed.  Much  that  was  done  by  this  conference  will  be  of  value  to 
the  great  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  will  be  held 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Buli^ETin  may  be  able  to 
reproduce  in  part,  during  the  coming  year,  some  of  the  principal  papers 
submitted  at  this  gathering. 


CRITICISM    WHICH    IS    NOT   LOGICAL. 

One  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  which  is  worthy 
of  a  little  attention,  and  yet  which  is  almost  amusing,  is  that  its  efforts 
to  make  the  Latin-American  countries,  their  resources,  their  develop- 
ment, and  their  possibilities  better  known  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  have  resulted  in  many  men  leaving  the  United  States  and  seek- 
ing employment  in  Latin  America  without  sufficient  funds  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  consequently  becoming  public  charges.  If  the  Bureau 
were  to  cease  telling  the  truth  about  the  progress  of  Latin  America  just 
because  an  occasional  man  or  woman  construed,  of  his  or  her  own  accord, 
such  description  as  meaning  that  they  would  find  an  Eldorado  of  wealth 
or  employment,  its  correspondence  and  its  articles  in  the  Bulletin  would 
become  nothing  more  than  a  pessimistic  collection  of  statements  which 
characterize  persons  or  institutions  that  do  not  make  for  progress  or 
appreciation.  If  these  arguments  were  to  avail  in  a  new  country,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  would  be  nothing  said  of  it  except  that  which 
was  ill  or  uncomplimentary.  If  one  were  to  study  the  history  and  mar- 
velous growth  of  the  Western  States  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  won- 
derful cities,  he  would  find  a  period  of  time  when  they  were  overrun  with 
irresponsible  people  who  thought  they  had  but  to  go  there  to  realize 
great  wealth.  No  onward  movement  can  fail  to  have  this  characteristic. 
Neither  the  Bureau  nor  the  Bulletin  has  ever  suggested  that  men  with- 
out means,  men  without  actual  security  of  employment,  or  men  without 
sufficient  money  in  their  pockets  to  return  to  the  United  States  if  they 
did  not  like  Latin  America,  should  leave  the  United  States  for  that  sec- 
tion. If  various  persons  have  misconstrued  the  truthful  description  of 
the  progress  and  resources  of  these  countries  to  mean  that  they  had  only 
to  go  there  to  find  fortunes  awaiting  them  without  effort,  their  imagina- 
tions und  not  the  Bureau  or  the  Bulletin  are  to  blame. 


THE    COLUMBUS   MEMORIAL   LIBRARY. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  requests  for  information  concerning  sub- 
jects relative  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  by  interested  individuals 
68800— Bull.  2—09 — —2 
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and  organizations  has  emphasized  during  the  past  year  the  usefulness  of 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library.  This  institution,  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  publications  relating  to  Latin  America,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
reference  libraries  in  existence.  It  now  contains  over  17,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  though  primarily  embracing  only  American  nations,  it 
covers  the  full  range  of  subjects  usually  found  in  libraries  of  more  general 
scope.  In  consequence  of  an  agreement  reached  in  the  Third  Interna- 
tional American  Conference,  each  of  the  participating  republics  is  to 
forward  to  the  library  copies  of  all  official  documents  and  reports,  so  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  existing  collections  is  anticipated.  The  work 
of  segregating  special  material  from  this  immense  field  has  been  inaugu- 
rated, and  by  means  of  card  catalogues  and  the  listing  and  classifying 
of  new  publications,  the  student  may  readily  obtain  such  specific  informa- 
tion as  he  is  in  search  of.  In  the  new  building,  now  under  construction, 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  an  adequate  library  force  and  equip- 
ment, including  rooms  for  offices,  files,  book  stacks,  periodicals,  maps, 
photographs,  as  well  as  general  and  private  reading  rooms.  The  stacks 
are  to  be  of  the  latest  improved  metal  type,  and  will  afford  shelving  for 
over  200,000  volumes.  A  feature  in  the  new  library  quarters  will  be 
accommodations  for  contributed  or  loan  collections  of  Sud  Americana. 
A  large  collection  of  historical  and  descriptive  works  relating  to  Brazil, 
loaned  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  former  United  States  Minister  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  now  accredited  to  Bogota,  and  part  of 
a  collection  deposited  in  the  library  by  Dr.  José  L  Rodriguez,  the  late 
librarian,  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  future  memorials  or  loans. 


MR.  wei^IvMan's  opinion  oe  secretary  root. 

The  January  issue  of  "The  American  Review  of  Reviews,"  edited  by 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  has  a  very  interesting  article  entitled  "Euhu  Root: 
World  Statesman,"  written  by  the  well-known  newspaper  correspondent 
and  publicist,  Walter  Wellman.  In  the  course  of  the  article  Mr. 
Wellman  makes  the  following  reference  to  Secretary  Root's  effort  to 
improve  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America: 

Disconsolate  indeed  are  all  the  Latin- American  diplomatists  in  Washington.  They 
look  upon  Mr.  Root  as  their  great  and  good  friend,  and  sincere  are  the  tears  they 
shed  because  he  is  leaving  the  State  Department.  His  visit  to  South  and  Central 
America,  his  assurance  to  all  those  countries  that  the  big  United  States  was  their 
friend,  seeking  nothing  in  selfishness,  but  willing  to  do  much  in  helpfulness,  has 
brought  on  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  our  southern  neighbors  and  ourselves. 
Secretary  Root  has  done  much  to  make  The  Hague  Conference  a  reality  instead  of  a 
beautiful  dream,  but  the  best  practical  application  of  The  Hague  principle  is  found 
in  his  creation  of  a  Central  American  court  for  preservation  of  peace  between  the 
States  of  that  region. 


MONS.    J.    N.    LÉGER 

Minister  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States,  who  has  been  called  to  his  country  after 
thirteen  years  of  efficient  service.  Mons.  Léger  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  Bureau. 


Señor  Don  José  F.  Godoy 

Mexican  Minister  to  Cuba,  who  has  been  Chargé  d'Affaires  in  Washington  for 
some  time,  and  is  now  returning  to  his  Cuban  post.  As  a  member  of  ,the 
Governing  Board  he  has  always  shown  great  interest  in  the  Bureau.  .,  j,' 
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METHODS    IN    SOUTH    AMERICAN   TRADE. 

A  valuable  statement  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  proper  application  of  business  methods 
in  Uruguay  and  the  successful  resultant  outcome.  Consul  Coding  lays 
stress  upon  the  adequate  equipment  of  salesmen  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion and  business  tact,  fortified  by  proper  introductions  through  the 
consulate.  From  Bogota,  Vice-Consul  Betts  makes  a  plea  for  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  preparing  invoices  and  trade  lists,  stating  that 
much  annoyance  is  experienced  by  South  American  importers  of  United 
States  merchandise  through  the  use  of  other  systems.  He  further  points 
out  the  confusion  and  errors  which  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "libra,"  or  pound,  which  has  a  varying  application 
in  different  countries,  whereas  the  gram  and  kilogram  are  in  customary 
usage  through  all  of  South  America. 


tropical   FRUITS   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance,  Señor  Don  José  YvES 
LiMANTouR,  calls  attention  to  the  possibilities  for  establishing  a  larger 
market  for  Mexican  fruits  in  the  United  States.  Added  pertinence  is 
given  to  his  statements  in  this  respect  by  the  figures  recently  made 
public  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  that 
practically  $600,000,000  worth  of  such  products  enter  the  country 
annually,  the  present  figures  having  advanced  from  $200,000,000  in 
1875  and  $300,000,000  in  1895.  In  the  enumeration  of  articles  it  is 
shown  that  of  the  $133,000,000  worth  of  cane  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1908  Cuba  contributed  $58,000,000,  Porto  Rico 
$19,000,000;  and  of  the  $68,000,000  worth  of  coffee  imported  Brazil 
contributed  $48,000,000,  other  South  American  countries  $9,000,000, 
Central  America  $4,500,000,  Mexico  $3,333,000;  while  of  $14,000,000 
worth  of  cacao  $3,000,000  came  from  Brazil  and  $2,500,000  from  other 
South  American  States.  In  fruits  and  nuts  valued  at  $37,000,000 
bananas  counted  for  $11,500,000,  $6,000,000  of  which  are  credited  to 
Central  America,  and  of  $32,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  received 
$17,000,000  worth  came  from  Cuba  and  $5,000,000  from  Porto  Rico. 


EUROPEAN    SOUTH    AMERICAN    SYNDICATE. 

A  European  South  American  syndicate  has  been  organized  in  Paris 
to  operate  principally  in  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador  in  mining,  stock  raising,  electric  and  steam  railway  con- 
struction, harbor  improvements,  potable  water  supply  installations, 
telegraph   and  cable  lines,   irrigation  and  agriculture  in  general,   and 
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federal,  state,  and  municipal  loans.  Capital  will  also  be  furnished  to 
companies  and  individuals  for  the  development  of  private  enterprise. 
The  main  office  of  the  company  is  in  Paris,  but  branch  offices  are  to  be 
established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso,  La  Paz,  Lima, 
and  Guayaquil. 


UNITED    STATES    MINISTER    TO   THE    ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 

The  Hon.  Huntington  Wilson,  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  subsequently 
tendered  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  15,  1875.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in  1897,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  His  diplomatic 
career  began  on  May  4,  1897,  as  Second  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Tokyo; 
was  promoted  to  Secretary  of  Legation  October  10,  1900,  and  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  was  at  various  times  chargé  d'affaires.  On  May 
26,  1906,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  since  June  22  of  the 
same  year,  up  to  the  present,  was  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America,  National  Red  Cross  Society,  Loyal  Legion, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Chevy 
Chase  clubs. 


argentine  live  stock. 

The  census  recently  taken  of  Argentine  live  stock  discloses  the  fact 
that  within  twenty  years  the  increases  under  the  various  classifications 
reported  have  been  as  follows:  Cattle,  8,000,000;  horses,  3,000,000;  sheep, 
1,000,000;  and  hogs,  10,000,000,  while  the  total  stock  of  the  country  has 
an  estimated  value  of  over  $645,000,000.  Not  only  are  efforts  made  to 
improve  native  breeds  of  stock,  but  all  reasonable  precautions  are  taken 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  insanitary  animals. 
The  refrigerating  and  shipping  of  vast  stores  of  meat  are  among  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Refrigeration  Congress  held 
in  Paris  during  the  closing  months  of  1908  Argentine  methods  were 
made  the  subject  of  favorable  comment. 


placing  of  Bolivia's  loan. 

The  placing  of  the  Bolivian  loan  of  $2,500,000  with  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  is  announced  by  the  Bolivian  IMinister  at  Washington. 
The  loan  was  taken  at  90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  Several  New 
York  and  London  bankers  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  loan,  the  stability 
of  the  political  and  administrative  conditions  of  the  country  being  ample 


HON.    HUNTINGTON   WILSON, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  tendered  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
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guaranty  for  the  same.  The  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany,  whereby  the  operation  of  reciprocal  favored  nation  treat- 
ment is  assured,  is  an  economic  measure  of  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  Republic. 

BRAZILIAN    DHVELOPMKNT. 

Apart  from  the  measures  taken  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  great  coffee  output  of  the  Republic,  other  projects  of 
public  utility  are  being  carried  to  a  successful  termination.  Not  the 
least  in  importance  is  the  granting  of  a  concession  for  laying  a  new 
cable  service  between  Brazil  and  Europe  and  South  Africa,  the  stipula- 
tion being  made  that  it  must  be  in  operation  within  three  years.  Rail- 
way lines  are  being  extended;  bureaus  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
promotion  are  being  established;  port  works  are  progressing,  and  while 
trade  values  are  still  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  last  year,  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  over  $20,000,000  is  reported  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1908.  The  continuation  of  tariff  reduction  on  certain 
articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  preferen- 
tial tariff  law  of  December  30,  1905,  has  been  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  trade  current 
between  the  two  Republics. 


chile's    southernmost    PORT. 

The  passage  of  the  United  States  ñeet  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
and  its  stay  at  Punta  Arenas  centered  the  minds  of  the  world  tempora- 
rily on  this  important  port  of  southern  Chile,  so  that  data  furnished  con- 
cerning the  territory  served  through  this  coast  city  is  of  interest.  The 
United  States  Consul  stationed  at  Punta  Arenas  reports  on  the  value  of 
the  pastoral  and  mining  industries  of  the  country  and  predicts  a  greater 
development  as  a  consequence  of  better  transportation  facilities. 


COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    COLOMBIA    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Colombian  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation, established  in  New  York  in  1906,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
trade  intercourse  between  the  Republics  interested.  The  adequate 
exposition  of  the  varied  possibilities  of  Colombia  has  excited  the  increased 
interests  of  business  men  of  the  United  States  with  the  result  that  com- 
panies are  being  formed  for  the  capitalization  and  working  of  many  hith- 
erto unvalued  Colombian  resources.  The  information  furnished  by  the 
New  York  bureau  is  supplemented  by  the  valuable  reports  received  from 
United  States  consuls  stationed  in  Colombia. 
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THK    CENTRAL    AMERICAN    COURT   01?   JUSTICE    IN    COSTA   RICA. 

An  epoch-marking  event  transpired  on  December  19,  1908,  when  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  sitting  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  ren- 
dered its  first  decision  in  the  settlement  of  Central  American  questions. 
This  tribunal,  initiated  through  the  action  of  the  Peace  Conference  held 
in  Washington  in  the  closing  month  of  1907,  has  led  to  the  application 
of  the  term  "The  Hague  of  the  New  World"  to  the  town  of  Costa  Rica 
in  which  it  holds  session. 


Ecuador's  sanitary  code. 

The  provisions  of  the  public  health  law  of  Ecuador  as  promulgated  by 
President  AIvFaro  are  designed  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  also  have  bearing  upon  the  international  relations  of 
the  Republic.  The  country  will  probably  be  visited  by  many  foreigners 
during  the  progress  of  the  national  exposition  to  be  held  in  Quito  through- 
out the  summer  of  1909,  and  the  measures  taken  to  provide  hygienic  con- 
ditions have  received  active  municipal  and  government  aid.  This  city, 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  extended  report  by  Mr.  Herman 
R.  Dietrich,  United  States  Consul-General  at  the  Ecuadoran  capital,  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  maintains  an  efficient  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  while  the  installation  of  a  new  water  and  sewerage  system  is 
under  way. 


promotion    of   hygienic    conditions   in    GUATEMALA. 

Moved  by  the  spirit  animating  modern  economics  toward  preventing 
as  well  as  curing  disease,  the  Government  of  Guatemala  is  taking  active 
steps  to  establish  adequate  hygienic  measures  in  the  country.  A  Na- 
tional Pasteur  Institute  has  been  authorized  at  Quezaltenango,  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  of  December  8,  1908,  vaccination 
is  made  one  of  the  requirements  for  entry  into  government  service  and  for 
engaging  in  certain  specified  private  employments.  The  development 
of  railway  communication  with  the  various  adjacent  republics  is  another 
forecast  of  progress  throughout  this  enterprising  Republic. 


NEW    PRESIDENT    op    HAITI. 

With  the  formal  entry  oí  Gen.  Antoine  F,  C.  Simon  into  the  executive 
office,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  in  December,  1908,  entered  upon  a  new 
historical  epoch.  High  tribute  was  paid  the  new  President  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  communicating  the  result  of  their  electoral  vote, 
and  stress  laid  upon  the  opportunities  for  patriotic  service  in  the  Republic. 
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Panama's  diplomatic  representative. 

The  Bulletin  in  its  November,  1908,  issue  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming Señor  Don  Carlos  Constantino  ArosEmena  as  the  new  Minister 
of  Panama  to  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Señor  ArosE- 
MENA  was  born  in  Panama,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy  to  per- 
fect his  education.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York,  as  a  Civil  Engineer  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Having  returned  to  his  home,  Señor  ArosEmEna 
held  important  positions  of  a  technical  character  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  country.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  resulting  in  Panama's  independence.  The  new  Republic,  as 
a  reward  for  Señor  ArosEmena's  continued  services  since  its  inception, 
has  promoted  him  from  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  rank  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  which  he  now  holds. 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    CONI^ERENCE    IN    HONDURAS. 

In  the  assembling  of  the  First  Central  American  Conference  at  the 
capital  of  Honduras  on  January  i ,  1 909,  an  earnest  is  given  as  to  the  future 
settlement  of  questions  at  issue  between  the  countries  interested.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  various  Republics  of  Central  America  and 
congratulatory  messages  were  received  from  sister  nations. 


MEXICO'S    ECONOMIC    ADVANCE. 

No  public  document  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  has  greater 
significance  than  the  report  presented  each  year  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Republic.  The  statement  not  only  embraces  a  forecast 
of  future  financial  conditions  but  also  covers  the  national  conditions  on 
which  this  is  based,  making  it  a  document  of  value  to  all  students  of 
Mexican  economics.  The  country's  development  is  a  matter  of  wide- 
spread interest,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  measures  reported  in  regard  to  an 
extension  of  steamship  communications  with  the  Orient  and  by  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  mining  and  industrial  companies  generally, 
operating  in  the  Republic.  From  1886  to  1907,  inclusive,  foreign  and 
domestic  invested  capital  aggregated  $1,908,418,697,  national  currency, 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  new  railway  and  marine  routes  a  more  than 
normal  increase  may  easily  be  reckoned  upon. 


NICARAGUA'S   HEALTH    BUREAU. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Chemical  Analysis  for  all  foods 
and  drugs  introduced  into  the  Republic,  Nicaragua  has  taken  an  impor- 
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SEÑOR  CARLOS  CONSTANTINO  AROSEMENA, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  in  tlie  United  States. 
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tant  step  toward  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  country.  This  bureau, 
which  was  provided  for  in  a  governmental  decree  of  April,  1908,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  complete  chemical  laboratory,  to  which  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted samples  of  goods  destined  for  consumption  as  food  or  medicine, 
and,  lacking  a  certificate  issued  by  the  bureau,  no  articles  of  this  class 
will  be  admitted  at  the  customs  of  the  country. 


UNITED    STATES    MINISTER    TO    HONDURAS. 

The  Hon.  Philip  M.  Brown,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Honduras  since  November  11,  1908,  was  born  in 
Hampden,  Maine,  in  1874,  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city  and  at  Williams  College,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Later 
he  was  Instructor  of  Modern  Greek  in  Roberts  College.  In  addition  to 
Greek  Mr.  Brown  understands  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Turkish 
languages.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  March  8,  1901,  as  Second 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constantinople;  on  June  5,  1903,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  as  Secretary  of  Legation;  and  on 
June  21,  1907,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 


PASTORAL    AND    AGRIClXTl'RAL    INDUSTRIES    OF    PARAGUAY. 

In  the  development  of  native  industries  Paraguay  has  recently  (Decem- 
ber, 1908)  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
free  interchange  of  live  stock  from  certain  sections  of  the  two  Republics. 
This  agreement  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  interested  Gov- 
ernments throughout  the  year  and  will  have  important  bearing  upon  the 
industries  of  both  countries.  Cattle  ranges  are  increasing  in  extent,  and 
salting  and  packing  houses  are  being  profitably  operated.  Agricultural 
enterprises  are  being  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  premiums  for 
certain  growths  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  which  reports 
shipments  of  native  fruits  and  similar  products  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1908. 


COMMERCIAL    statistics   OF    SALVADOR. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Salvador,  recently  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette  of  the  country,  fix  the  import  values  for  1907  at 
$3,812,366.80,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  $1,352,085,  the  share 
of  that  country  in  the  export  trade  of  Salvador  being  $2,036,400.  For 
the  nine  riionths  of  1908  export  valuations  are  given  as  $5,609,431,  in 
which  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  over  $2,000,000,  taking  first 
rank  as  a  receiver  of  Salvador's  exports. 


HON.   PHILIP  M.   BROWN, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Honduras. 
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The  itinerary  of  the  great  tour  of  all  South  America  announced  by  the 
Collver  Tours  Company  for  January-May,  1909,  is  an  indication  of  the 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  traveling  public  in  the  route  specified.  Start- 
ing from  New  York,  it  is  purposed  to  include  Jamaica,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  Madeira,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  England  in  the  four 
months'  journey,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  South 
America.  The  prospectus  shows  that  ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  travelers,  and  the  unusual  route 
followed  will  insure  interest  and  enlightenment. 


No  AMEKICAN,  be  he  a  citizen  of  North,  Central,  or  South 
America,  should  fail  to  read  the  letters  written  "  With  the 
Battle  Fleet  "  by  Feanklin  Matthews  for  the  "  Sun,"  of 
New  York.  These  letters  are  reproduced  in  book  form  by 
the  special  permission  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Associa- 
tion in  response  to  countless  oral  and  written  requests  that  a  perma- 
nent record  be  made  of  the  cruise  and  its  incidents.  If  an  armada 
bound  for  conquest  by  arms  sends  home  tales  of  thrilling  adventures, 
it  is  only  the  expected  that  happens,  but  the  story  of  the  great  fleet 
of  the  United  States  on  its  tour  of  friendship  around  the  American 
coast  makes  as  exciting  reading  as  did  the  voyages  of  early  bucca- 
neers. If,  as  Mr,  Matthews  states,  the  impulse  to  use  superlatives 
in  describing  the  arrival,  reception,  and  stay  of  the  American  fleet  in 
the  port  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  almost  irresistible,  he  has  managed  in 
moderate  phrases  to  convey  an  enthralling  impression  of  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  the  harbor,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  mar- 
velous municipal  works,  and  the  hospitable  care  with  which  the  needs 
of  both  men  and  officers  were  met.  Brazilian  cordiality  and  enthu- 
siasm were  carried  to  the  highest  jDoint,  establishing  the  opinion  that 
"  Rio  is  not  only  the  city  of  all  delights,  but  the  city  of  all  hospi- 
tality." The  regrets  at  leaving  were  shortly  dissipated  by  the  sur- 
prising courtesy  of  the  Argentine  nation,  which  had  dispatched  a 
division  of  its  navy  to  greet  that  of  the  United  States  300  miles  at 
sea.  Communication  between  the  fleets  was  established  by  the  wire- 
less system,  and  in  midocean,  with  marine  guards  drawn  up,  the 
crews  at  attention,  with  bands  crashing  out  the  national  airs  of  the 
two  nations,  a  unique  review  was  held.  Not  less  unusual  was  the 
official  courtesy  which  led  Chile  to  send  one  of  her  cruisers,  conveying 
the  Minister  from  the  United  States,  to  greet  the  friendly  fleet  at 
Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost  port  of  her  territory,  and  to  furnish 
the  escort  of  a  war  ship  almost  the  entire  length  of  her  coast  line, 
while  the  passage  of  the  great  line  of  vessels  in  and  out  of  Valparaiso 
Harbor,  under  the  gaze  of  a  nation  assembled  on  the  heights  to  greet 
and  cheer,  was  a  spectacle  to  confound  any  enemies  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism. "  Peru  remembered."  With  this  tribute  to  the  long  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  the  chapter  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  the  overwhelming  welcome  of  the  Peruvians  opens,  and  a 
continuous  round  of  festivities  and  explorations  in  the  land  of  the 
Incas  is  described,  capped  by  an  account  of  the  trip  over  the  Oroya 
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Railroad.  Thus,  to  Magxlalena  Bay,  which  was,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Mexican  Government,  to  be  made  a  place  of  rendezvous 
and  target  practice  for  the  fleet,  the  triumphal  voj^age  around  South 
America  was  made.  Officials  and  peoples  of  all  countries  vied  to  do 
honor  to  the  great  friendly  armada,  and  no  more  adequate  apprecia- 
tory  record  of  their  kindness  can  be  imagined  than  the  graceful 
volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Mattheavs.  The  illustrations  by  Henry 
Reutekdaiil,  reproduced  from  "  Collier's  Weekly,"  add  to  the  beauty 
and  effectiveness  of  the  record. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  made  public 
in  December,  1908,  reviews  the  work  done  and  progress  made  toward 
completing  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908.  In  the  Culebra  division  the  total  amount  of  material  exca- 
vated amounted  to  12,065,138  cubic  yards,  of  which  11,685,253  cubic 
yards  were  from  the  canal  and  the  balance  for  accessory  works.  In 
the  Chagres  division,  covering  a  distance  of  about  23  miles,  final  sur- 
veys were  made  and  the  center  line  of  the  canal  permanently  marked. 
The  total  amount  to  be  excavated  in  this  section  is  12,256,300  cubic 
yards,  of  w^hicli  8,313,500  cubic  yards  are  earth.  During  the  j^ear  the 
total  amount  excavated  was  1,714,121  cubic  yards,  all  from  the  canal 
prism.  Dredging  in  the  Colon  and  La  Boca  divisions  was  continued 
and  lock  dimensions  were  increased.  At  the  Gaton  dam  site  exten- 
sive investigations  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  foundation  materials,  test  pits  and  wash  borings  reveal- 
ing a  geological  formation  similar  to  that  at  the  lock  site.  The 
foundation  materials  are  reported  as  of  ample  strength,  and  the  small 
amount  of  ground  water  can  be  prevented  from  affecting  the  founda- 
tions by  sheet-steel  piling.  The  total  cost  of  municipal  improvements 
in  the  Canal  Zone  covers  $2,358,840.14  for  waterworks  and  sewers; 
$1,174,778.26  for  roads,  etc.  ;  $3.086,138.01  for  the  construction,  im- 
provement, and  repair  of  buildings.  The  total  number  of  buildings 
now  on  hand  is  3,313.  During  the  year,  $11,607,094.63  represent  the 
value  of  material  and  supplies  received,  while  $11,685,158.33  repre- 
sent supplies  distributed.  Of  the  latter  amount  $182,894.56  cover 
old  French  material  utilized  or  disposed  of,  including  scrap  brass, 
copper,  and  cast  iron  used  in  the  foundries  at  the  Gorgona  shops. 
The  total  appropriations  for  the  work  have  been  $120,964,468.58,  and 
the  expenditures  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $84,572,998.55,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $36,391,470.03  available  on  July  1,  1908.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  modern  sanitation  methods  and  a  better  food  supply,  the 
general  health  of  the  employees  has  improved  steadily. 
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"  Texts  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  1899  and  1907,"  by 
James  Brown  Scott  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  London).  Professor 
Scott  was  a  technical  delegate  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  and  he  has  carried  to  completion  the  task  of  editing  the 
official  acts  of  the  First  as  well  as  the  Second  Peace  Conference.  He 
has  written  also  an  explanatory  introduction  of  the  book  which  gives, 
therefore,  a  key  to  meaning  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  texts  themselves. 
Each  text  is  in  both  Spanish  and  English  in  parallel  columns,  the 
English  translation  receiving  the  official  sanction  of  the  governments 
at  The  Hague.  In  addition  to  the  text  there  is  an  appendix  with 
several  documents  relating  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  agreements 
entered  into  at  other  times.  There  is  also  a  prefatory  note  written  by 
Secretary  Root,  and  which  ends  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  question  about  each  international  conference  is  not  merely  what  it  has 
accomplished,  but  also  what  it  has  begun,  and  what  it  has  moved  forward.  Not 
only  the  conventions  signed  and  ratified,  but  the  steps  taken  toward  conclusions 
which  may  not  reach  practical  and  effective  form  for  many  years  to  come,  are  of 
value.  Some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  last  conference  do  not  seem  to 
amount  to  very  much  by  themselves,  but  each  one  marks  on  some  line  of  progress 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  world  is  yet  willing  to  go.  They  are  like  cable 
ends  bouyed  in  midocean,  to  be  picked  up  hereafter  by  some  other  steamer, 
spliced,  and  continued  to  shore.  The  greater  the  reform  proposed,  the  longer 
must  be  the  process  required  to  bring  many  nations  differing  widely  in  their 
laws,  customs,  traditions,  interests,  prejudices,  into  agreement.  Each  neces- 
sary step  in  the  process  is  as  useful  as  the  final  act  which  crowns  the  work  and 
is  received  with  public  celebration. 


The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Cuban  census  taken  in  1907 
(Cerno  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba,  1907)  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  island.  The  work  was  inaugurated  by  a  government 
decree  issued  in  April,  1907,  and  from  that  time  until  October,  1908, 
when  the  Director  presented  his  final  report  to  the  Provisional 
Governor,  a  small  army  of  agents,  enumerators,  and  special  writers 
was  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  necessary  data.  Gen- 
eral information  in  regard  to  the  history,  geography,  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country  was  amply  covered  in  the  previous 
census  of  1899,  so  that  the  present  volume  devotes  the  bulk  of  its 
subject-matter  (apart  from  tabulated  statements)  to  a  considera- 
tion of  industrial  conditions  subsequent  to  that  date.  An  up-to-date 
handbook  of  Cuba  is  the  consequence,  in  which  is  detailed  the  existing 
status  of  national  industries.  It  is  shown  that  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  island  grew  from  999,862  head  in  1902  to  2,579,492  in  1906; 
that  the  number  of  horses  increased  in  the  period  139.65  per  cent  ;  of 
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mules,  65.85  per  cent  ;  and  assess,  43.36  per  cent  ;  while  the  culture  of 
bees  and  the  exploitation  of  marine  resources  are  receiving  added 
attention.  To  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country  are  assigned  184 
mills,  turning  out  from  1,000,000  to  1.500,000  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
4,139,052  gallons  of  molasses  of  the  first  class  and  39,765,326  gallons 
of  the  second,  also  321,140  gallons  of  alcohol  and  1,763,810  gallons 
of  aguardiente.  Tobacco  production  is  given  as  109,562,400  Spanish 
pounds,  and  that  of  coffee  6,595,700  pounds.  Cocoanuts,  cacao,  textile 
plants,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  and  forest  products  contribute 
to  the  vegetable  resources  of  the  Republic,  while,  under  the  head  of 
minerals,  exploitation  is  reported  of  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  man- 
ganese, gold,  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  and  others.  Important  reports 
are  furnished  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  statistics  in  regard 
to  population,  immigration,  education,  etc.,  are  complete  and  ac- 
curate. 


From  the  26th  of  January  to  the  2d  of  February,  1908,  there  was 
held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the  First  International  Congress  of 
American  Students.  The  results  of  this  congress  and  the  official 
account  of  its  transactions  are  given  in  a  large  volume  of  375  pages, 
which  is  a  special  edition  of  the  monthl}^  publication  "  Evolución.'''' 
This  congress  hopes  to  give  outlet  to  the  aspirations  of  American 
students,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Congress  of  Ameri- 
canists, which  is  composed  of  older  men  whose  purpose  is  to  study 
everything  relating  to  America.  This  student  congress  has  a  long 
jDrogramme,  every  item  of  which  relates  to  student  life.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  item  considers  the  university  as  such  ;  the  second,  the 
method  of  examination;  the  sixth,  the  significance  of  various  aca- 
demic titles;  the  seventh,  intercourse  among  students;  eighth,  inter- 
national athletic  contests;  tenth,  establishment  of  international  fed- 
eration of  students,  etc.  The  association  has  a  membership  of  repre- 
sentative collegiate  bodies  from  every  Republic  in  America,  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  no  official  delegates  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  due  to  no  oversight  either  on  the  part  of  the  association  or 
of  student  bodies,  but  rather  to  the  great  distance  separating  the  two 
countries.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  which  takes  place  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910,  will  be  well  attended  by  delegates  from  more  than  one 
university  in  the  United  States. 


Guide  books  on  any  one  country  in  Latin  America  are  none  too 
common.  On  Argentine  Republic  there  is  a  handy  volume  which 
covers  the  whole  Republic,  but  many  of  the  highways  of  travel  else- 
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where  are  described  only  in  large  volumes  that  are  not  handbooks  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Bureau  is  just  in  receipt  of  the  "  Guia 
del  Yiajero  en  Bolivia''''  ("Guide  for  the  Traveler  in  Bolivia"),  by 
Luis  S.  Crespo,  subdirector  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
published  in  La  Paz  in  1908.  It  is  a  thoroughly  well-arranged  vol- 
ume, which  gives  in  various  proper  headings  exactly  the  informa- 
tion the  traveler  seeks.  There  are  chapters  relating  to  money 
and  exchange,  to  weights  and  measures,  passports,  custom-houses, 
baggage,  etc.  ;  others  give  the  routes  by  which  Bolivia  may  be  reached. 
For  example,  by  the  Andes,  via  the  River  Plate,  from  Buenos  Aires, 
or  through  the  Pacific  ports.  Other  chapters  deal  with  travel  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  As  in  many  European  guides,  routes  in 
various  directions  from  one  city  to  another  are  described,  so  that  the 
traveler  by  using  it  can  cover  the  whole  country  intelligentl}^  Each 
town  and  city  has  a  little  directory  of  the  hotels  and  principal  busi- 
ness houses.  The  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  in  Spanish,  but  could 
easily  be  used  by  anyone  possessing  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  that 
language.    There  are  numerous  maps  inserted  in  the  text. 


'"''  Revista  do  Instituto  Histórico  e  Geographico  Brazileiroy  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1908.  The  Brazilian  Historical 
and  Geographic  Society,  founded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1838,  has  just 
published  two  large  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  periodical 
literature  in  Brazil,  specially  commemorative  of  the  first  centenary 
of  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  that  comitry.  A  facsimile  is 
given  of  the  "  Gazeta  do  Rio  de  Janeiro^''  which  appeared  on  Satur- 
day, the  10th  of  September,  1808.  This,  as  the  text  states,  was  not 
an  official  organ,  although  the  Government  gave  its  support  to  the 
publication  which  finally  became  the  ^''Diario  do  Governou  The 
second  volume  is  given  altogether  to  the  bibliography  of  the  news- 
papers once  published  and  still  in  existence  within  the  Republic. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  list  complete,  and  although 
there  may  have  been  some  omissions,  yet  it  can  be  used  to-day  as  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  directory  of  the  periodical  press  of  Brazil. 


In  October,  1907,  Secretary  Root,  as  is  well  known,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  He  and  his  family  were  received  as  guests 
of  the  nation,  and  this  visit  was  to  the  Mexican  peoj^le  of  as  much 
significance  as  the  visit  Secretary  Root  made  the  preceding  year  to 
the  Republics  of  South  America.  The  narrative  of  this  tour  has 
recently  appeared  under  the  title  "  El  Señor  Root  en  México^'' 
written  by  Vicente  Morales  and  Manuel  Caballero.  The  volume 
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is  a  substantial  book  of  314  pages,  but  in  realit}^  the  work  is  only  half 
this  size,  because  the  Spanish  and  English  translations  are  given  in 
parallel  columns.  The  first  chapter  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Root,  but  beginning  with  the  second  chapter,  the  whole  book  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  tour,  with  the  events  as  they 
occurred  from  day  to  day.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  many 
of  them  containing  pictures  of  Mr.  Eoot  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  but  other  distinguished  persons,  both  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  are  represented. 


Batten's  Agricultural  Directory.  11  East  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
New  York.  A  directory  of  the  agricultural  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  together  with  detailed  reports  of  farm  products 
and  values  of  States  and  Provinces.    1908. 

A  well-edited  guide,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  directory  men- 
tioned, many  tables  of  agricultural  resources  and  wealth.  The  com- 
pany purposes  to  extend  the  directory  so  as  to  include  Mexico  and 
the  Republics  of  Central  America. 


For  the  purpose  of  further  extending  its  usefulness  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  has  issued  the  "  First-Aid  and  Relief  Column 
Text-Book  ''  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  in  the  family, 
and  for  service  in  the  training  of  nurses  and  Red  Cross  relief  columns. 
Maj.  Charles  Lynch,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  especially  requested  by  the  Red  Cross  to  prepare  this  text- 
book. It  is  a  volume  that  must  prove  serviceable  in  all  emergencies 
of  travel. 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES 


THE  initial  article  of  "  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  "  for  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  describes  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Huascaran 
by  Annie  S.  Peck  in  the  summer  of  1908.  This  Peruvian 
mountain,  for  which  is  claimed  the  greatest  altitude  of  any 
known  peak  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  an  estimated  height  of 
24,000  feet,  and  the  achievement  of  scaling  it  breaks  the  record  of 
mountain  climbing  for  men  as  well  as  women.  The  story  of  the 
ascent,  as  told  by  the  heroine  of  the  adventure,  is  of  interest  from  all 
points  of  view — scientific,  literary,  and  romantic — while  the  value 
attached  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  the  Peruvian  Government 
is  evidenced  by  the  striking  of  a  special  medal  in  honor  of  the  ex- 
plorer. Starting  on  August  6  from  the  town  of  Yungay,  charmingly 
situated  in  the  Huailas  Valley,  about  8,310  feet  above  sea  level,  a 
w^eek  was  employed  in  ascending  to  the  saddle  of  the  mountain  at 
20,000  feet  above  the  sea,  that  point  being  reached  after  many  hard- 
ships and  misadventures  on  Friday,  the  14th.  From  this  point  twin 
peaks  rise  several  thousand  feet  higher  into  the  air.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  deemed  unwise  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  some  members 
of  the  party  to  continue  the  ascent,  so  return  was  ordered  to  Yungay 
once  more,  from  which  point  the  expedition  started  again  on  August 
28.  Progress  w^as  more  rapid  this  time,  and  the  saddle  was  reached  in 
two  days  from  the  snow  line.  From  this  j^oint,  accompanied  by  the 
Swiss  guides  who  had  been  especially  procured  for  the  purpose,  Miss 
Peck  toiled  upward  the  remaining  4,000  feet,  finally  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  north  peak,  from  which  hurried  photographs  w^ere 
made  of  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  the  return  commenced. 
Observations  were  attempted  just  before  reaching  the  summit,  but  a 
hitch  in  the  working  of  the  instruments  prevented  the  taking  of  the 
record,  and  Miss  Peck  makes  the  wail,  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  having  broken  the  world's  record  and  not  being  able  to 
prove  it.  The  descent  from  the  top,  while  consisting  largely  of  ex- 
tended slides,  was  made  with  safety,  though  not  without  great  danger, 
and  by  September  5  Yungay  was  reached  once  more. 


The  gold  fields  of  eastern  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  discussed  in  "/?i- 
diistria.'"  (London)  for  January,  1909,  the  subject-matter  being  a 
paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Arts  by  Sir  W.  Martin  Con- 
way, a  recognized  authority  on  South  America.  Note  is  made  of  the 
important  fact  that  while  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  it  was  the  gold  of 
these  regions  that  was  famed,  it  is  other  minerals  upon  which  they 
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rely  at  the  present  time  for  their  mining  resources.  They  export 
silver,  copper,  and  tin,  Bolivia  ranking  second  in  the  world  as  a  tin 
producer,  and  containing  a  copper  region  richer  even  than  that  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first 
called  to  the  question  of  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  gold  by  this  strange 
fact,  and  subsequent  investigations  confirmed  the  conclusion  that 
somewhere  at  a  very  high  level  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Andes  a 
considerable  body  of  gold  ore  exists.  All  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
section  bring  down  gold  in  their  gravels,  and  while  the  locations  of 
the  main  deposits  are,  under  present  conditions,  well  nigh  inaccessible, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  not  unsurmountable.  The  development 
of  transportation,  which  is  receiving  attention  from  both  Govern- 
ments, will  undoubtedly  overcome  the  principal  hardships  in  the 
matter  of  reaching  the  gold  fields.  As  gold  has  always  attracted 
people  wdierever  it  has  been  found,  even  though  they  remained  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits,  the  present  lack  of  population  which  has 
hampered  economic  development  in  the  republics  would  be  done  away 
with.  For  this  reason  the  writer  urges  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
Governments  to  foster  the  gold-mining  industry  in  every  manner 
possible. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  with  special 
reference  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  River  Plate  region,  are 
covered  in  the  second  article  in  the  series  by  the  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  published  in  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  "  The  Independent."  The  illimitable  Argentine  plains 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  for  the  production  of  all  manner 
of  grain,  while  over  the  central  pampas,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
grain  area,  are  cattle  ranges  from  which  are  drawn  the  stores  of  re- 
frigerated meats  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country's 
exports.  Uruguay  is  compared,  so  far  as  physical  characteristics  are 
concerned,  with  Iowa,  one  of  the  great  cereal- producing  sections  of 
the  United  States,  with  added  advantages  in  the  matter  of  climatic 
conditions,  while  Paraguay' — described  as  the  garden  of  South  Amer- 
ica— is  said  to  be  practically  lying  falloAv  for  lack  of  adequate  labor 
supply  and  the  stimulus  of  diversified  outlet  for  her  products.  The 
changing  conditions  of  the  present  era  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
are  glowingly  depicted,  justifying  the  editorial  note  to  the  effect  that 
"  these  articles  will  be  especially  valuable  to  ambitious  young  men 
seeking  careers  away  from  home." 


The  December,  1908,  number  of  "The  Pan-American  Magazine" 
is  devoted  entirely  to  articles  relating  to  Guatemala,  and  contains 
much  information  of  value  regarding  this  progressive  Central  Amer- 
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ican  Republic.  The  country  is  stated  to  have  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Estrada  Cabrera.  Many  schools  have 
been  established,  hospitals  have  been  opened,  railroads  constructed, 
highways  improved,  and  many  reforms  inaugurated.  The  manu- 
scripts, hieroglyphics,  inscriptions,  and  carvings  remaining  through- 
out the  country  prove  that  the  Quiches  and  their  antecedents  who  in- 
habited Guatemala  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and 
the  famous  ruins  of  Palenque  bear  testimony  to  the  fervor  with  which 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  out,  so  that  all 
advance  would  seem  to  be  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  past  achieve- 
ments. The  status  of  the  leading  products  and  exports  of  the  coun- 
try are  discussed  and  recognition  given  to  the  national  development 
brought  about  by  the  new  transportation  routes  recently  opened. 
Pictures  of  localities,  public  buildings,  and  of  personages  prominently 
associated  with  Guatemalan  history  and  progress  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  this  special  edition  of  an  excellent  periodical. 


"  Peculiar  Paraguay  "  is  described  in  the  "  Van  Norden  Maga- 
zine "  for  January,  1909,  by  Freeman  Tilden,  who,  in  steering  a 
middle  course  between  extravagant  praise  and  utter  condemnation 
of  the  country,  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  latent  possibilities  of 
this  little-known  Republic.  This  inland  country  is  described  as  a 
land  of  many  wonders  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  entered  upon 
a  new  era  in  18T0  with  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  modeled 
closely  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  section  of  the  Republic 
lying  east  of  the  Paraguay  River  is  stated  to  be  perhaps  the  richest 
pastoral  and  agricultural  region  in  South  America,  and  while  due 
place  is  given  to  the  value  of  such  well-known  products  as  "  yerba 
maté  "  and  native  oranges,  it  is  in  the  hard  woods  (including  que- 
bracho), the  cattle  products,  and  yield  of  fruit-growing  lands  that 
the  future  of  Paraguay's  commercial  prosperity  lies. 


"  The  Bankers'  Magazine  "  has  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
Señor  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  former  Ambassador  from  Mexico  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  leading  monetary  authorities  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  for  the  series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  regard 
to  Mexico's  credit  institutions.  The  first  paper  appears  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  magazine  and  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general 
banking  law  of  Mexico.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  jjresent  time  no 
other  nation  has  consolidated  under  one  law  the  whole  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  institutions  of  credit  and  summarized  them  into 
one  code.     By  virtue  of  its  enactments,  authority  is  given  for  the 
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creation  of  banks  of  issue  as  well  as  mortgage  and  agricultural 
banks,  but  at  the  same  time  the  operations  which  each  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  are  regulated,  and  established  rules  are  made  for 
the  issue  of  securities,  while  a  permanent  staff  of  inspectors  is  charged 
with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Editorially  the  magazine 
supports  the  statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
tional Republics  made  in  his  annual  report,  recently  issued,  concern- 
ing the  need  of  an  international  American  bank  for  the  transaction 
of  business  between  the  countries  interested.  The  section  devoted 
to  Latin  America  covers,  as  usual,  many  matters  of  general  interest. 


Mr.  Hugh  C.  Weir,  in  the  numbers  of  "  Putnam's  Magazine  "  from 
November,  1908,  to  Januar3%  1900,  inclusive,  has  written  of  his  per- 
sonal observations  of  the  work  of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  More 
particularly^,  he  writes  of  the  workers  themselves,  who  they  are,  under 
what  conditions  they  work,  what  they  eat,  and  what  it  costs,  how 
they  amuse  themselves,  and  how  Colonel  Gorgas  has  entirely  banished 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  other  tropical  diseases,  and  so  is  able  to 
keep  the  great  army  of  workmen  well  and  contented.  When  it  is 
considered  that  thej^  represent  forty  nationalities,  white,  black,  red, 
and  yellow;  that  they  eat  every  month  over  200  tons  of  fresh  beef, 
half  a  million  loaves  of  bread,  and  scores  of  tons  of  mutton,  veal, 
turkeys,  chickens,  butter,  liver,  macaroni,  etc.,  washing  it  down  with 
rivers  of  coffee  made  palatable  with  pure  cream  and  12  tons  of  the 
best  granulated  sugar,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  question  of  com- 
missary supplies  is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  The  articles  are  laudatory 
of  the  work  in  progress  and  the  writer  sees  a  magnificent  future  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world  when  the  barrier  between  the  great  oceans 
disappears.  In  the  January  issue  attention  is  given  to  old  Panama, 
with  sketches  of  buccaneer  days  and  the  achievements  of  the  past. 


"  The  Economist  "  for  January  9,  1909,  publishes,  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  Brazil,  an  account  of  the  results  of  German  enterprise  in 
southern  Brazil,  with  special  reference  to  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  In  valuing  the  total  exports  of  the  State  at  $195,756,357  and 
imports  at  $115,817,918  in  the  three  years  period  1905  to  1907  the 
writer  assigns  to  the  Germans  a  large  trade  interest,  though  he  also 
states  that,  while  they  have  helped  to  develop  agriculture,  their  work 
is  more  'dearly  seen  in  the  industrial  importance  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  In  this  direction  they  have  displayed  great  activity,  and  their 
efforts  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  prominence  of  the  State  as  a 
producer  of  leather,  textiles,  and  household  articles  of  various  kinds, 
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while  in  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats  and  fruits  as  well  as  the 
products  of  breweries  and  bakeries  their  native  talents  have  been 
profitably  employed.  The  State  of  Santa  Catharina  will  be  described 
from  the  same  viewpoint  in  a  succeeding  article. 


"  Education,"  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Boston,  devoted  to 
the  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  education,  has  in  its 
issue  for  January,  1909,  the  following  significant  note  in  regard  to 
the  University  of  Montevideo.  In  the  pedagogical  library  of  the 
university  42  periodicals  are  subscribed  for,  of  which  32  are  French. 
A  similar  excess  of  French  literature  is  noticeable  in  the  libraries  of 
the  several  faculties;  for  instance,  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of 
law.  4,901  out  of  a  total  of  9,303  volumes  reported  in  1906  were  by 
French  authors.  At  the  national  library  also  the  works  most  in 
demand  after  those  in  the  Spanish  language  are  French.  In  view 
of  recent  indications  that  French  influence  may  be  losing  ground 
in  the  literary  life  of  Spanish-American  countries,  measures  have 
been  taken  in  France  to  form  a  society  for  promoting  relations  be- 
tween the  French  universities  and  those  of  Latin  America. 


The  coffees  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  covering  the  Mocha  brands 
of  that  article,  are  discussed  in  the  ninth  paper  on  coffee  culture  and 
preparation  appearing  in  the  "  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  "  for 
January,  1909.  The  average  receipts  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  of  this  variety  are  given  as  about  3,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Interesting  details  are  given  as  to  the  manner  of  culture  and  prepara- 
tion for  trade  requirements,  while  numerous  specially  taken  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  methods  described.  The  same  number  of  the 
"Journal  "  reproduces  consular  reports  on  "  Old  Cuban  Coffee  Planta- 
tions "  and  the  "  Yerba  Maté  Trade,"  while  editorial  consideration 
is  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on 
coffee  bv  the  United  States  Government. 


It  is  the  real  Panama  and  its  people  distinct  from  the  canal 
district  and  its  myriads  of  imported  workers  that  Eleanor  Yorke 
Bell  describes  in  her  readable  contribution  to  the  "  Metropolitan 
Magazine  "  for  December,  1908.  The  early  history  of  the  Isthmus 
and  the  effects  of  its  successive  colonizations  are  noted  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  conglomerate  of  nations  to  be  found  there,  while 
the  assertion  that  neither  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Re- 
public nor  its  great  natural  beauties  are  estimated  or  known  is  sup- 
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jDorted  by  a  vivid  appreciatory  account  of  the  same.  The  picturesque 
native  villages  and  their  inhabitants,  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  the 
forest  growths,  and  the  life  in  the  "  bush  "  are  described  in  contrast 
to  life  in  the  towns  along  the  railroad,  and  the  writer  closes  with  a 
tribute  to  the  many  benefits  accruing  to  the  country  through  recent 
sanitation  works,  which  are  estimated  at  their  true  value  by  the  wiser 
men  of  the  country. 


The  tropical  island,  town,  and  river  described  by  Marrion  Wilcox 
in  "  Putnam's  Magazine  "  for  January,  1909,  are  Taboga,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Panama,  the  town  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  Chagres 
River.  The  interest  of  all  three  lies  in  their  connection  with  the 
great  transcontinental  highways,  for  within  view  of  Taboga  will 
come  or  go  every  ship  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Tehuan- 
tepec is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  traversed  by  the  Mexican  rail- 
way of  that  name,  and  the  harnessing  of  the  Chagres  River  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  the  engineers  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  is,  however,  their  picturesque  aspect  rather 
than  their  economic  value  that  is  discussed,  and  the  article  is  em- 
bellished by  a  charming  collection  of  photographs  in  illustration  of 
native  types  and  localities. 


"  The  Student  World  "  for  January,  1909,  No.  1,  volume  2,  gives 
special  consideration  to  educational  conditions  throughout  Latin 
America.  Notable  among  the  articles  are  the  following  :  "  The  grow- 
ing world  consciousness  among  South  American  peoples,"  by  Hon. 
John  Barrett  ;  "  International  cooperation  in  South  American  edu- 
cation," by  Marrion  Wilcox;  "The  students  of  Buenos  Aires,"  by 
Charles  J.  Ewald  ;  "  The  opportunity  in  Santiago,"  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam B.  Boomer  ;  "  Religion  among  Brazilian  students,"  by  John  H. 
Warner;  "  The  University  of  Havana,"  by  Joseph  E.  Hubbard;  and 
"  Conditions  among  Mexican  students,"  by  Richard  Williamson, 
all  the  articles  being  thoughtful  expositions  of  existing  conditions. 


In  the  section  devoted  to  geographical  record  by  the  "  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  "  for  December,  1908,  note  is 
made  of  the  phenomenal  oil  well  of  Vera  Cruz,  whose  ignition  during 
the  summer  of  1908  was  the  subject  of  such  concern  to  Mexican  indus- 
tries; of  lhe  economic  progress  of  the  Argentine  Province  of  Entre 
Rios,  lying  between  the  Paraná  and  Uruguay  rivers  and  forming  a 
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delta  region  of  great  pastoral  and  agricultural  possibilities,  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  pastoral  industry  of  Brazil  as  a  national  resource 
supplemental  to  coffee  and  rubber  growing,  the  subject-matter  being 
credited  to  United  States  consular  reports. 


In  its  consideration  of  the  coifee  industry  of  Spanish  America, 
"  The  Spice  Mill  "  for  January,  1909,  devotes  its  attention  to  the 
product  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  with  special  regard  to  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  two  Republics.  The  output  of  the  former 
country  is  stated  as  varying  from  80,000  to  150,000  bags  annually, 
and  the  plantations  of  Costa  Rica  are  described  as  models  of  excel- 
lence for  organization  and  working.  Statistical  data  is  also  pub- 
lished covering  the  coffee  movement  during  1908  and  the  visible  sup- 
ply on  January  1,  1909. 


The  papers  of  Latin  America  are  devoting  many  colums  to  a  con- 
sideration of  politics  in  the  United  States,  and  both  daily  and  weekly 
issues  publish  sketches  of  public  men  with  a  record  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Notable  among  these  publications  is  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
"  Buenos  Aires  Herald,"  which  on  November  G,  1908,  reviewed  the 
Presidential  campaign  resulting  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft,  and 
printed  excellent  pictures  of  the  opposing  candidates  and  the  cam- 
paign managers. 


The  initial  number  of  the  '•'•Heraldo  Bogotano  "  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  under  the  direction  of  Alberto  Sanchez  and  Evaristo 
Garcia.  With  headquarters  at  the  capital  of  Colombia,  the  publica- 
tion will  be  issued  as  a  chronicle  of  general  information,  diplomatic 
and  consular.  An  appreciative  account  of  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  a  feature  of  the  first 
paper. 


''  The  Munsey  Magazine  "  for  January,  1909,  publishes  an  inter- 
esting article  concerning  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  though  the  in- 
stallation of  Government  officials  other  than  those  mentioned  has 
occurred  since  the  publication  appeared,  the  notes  on  general  condi- 
tions, climatic  and  otherwise,  have  value.  The  writer,  G.  J.  M. 
Simons,  is  a  Dutch  traveler  and  journalist  of  repute,  with  a  trained 
method  of  observing  and  commenting  on  the  salient  features  of  a 
situation. 
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"  Iris,"  a  monthly  review  of  science,  literature,  and  general  infor- 
mation, as  the  organ  of  the  Ecuadoran  colony  in  New  York,  appeared 
in  November,  1908,  under  the  direction  of  Carlos  Davalos  P.  and 
Isaac  Marin  N.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  published  list  of  stu- 
dents from  Ecuador  at  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States. 


Mine  labor  and  supplies  in  Mexico  are  discussed  in  the  "  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  "^  for  December  2G.  1908,  under  the  general 
heads:  "  Quality  of  Native  Labor;''  "  Cheap  Labor  and  Machinery;'' 
"  Trade  in  Mining  Supplies,"  and  ""  Sources  from  which  Materials 
are  Drawn." 


The  issues  of  the  ^^ Boletín  Comercial^''''  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1908  contained  details  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  State  based  upon  data  taken  from  the  "  Periódico 
Oficial  "  during  twenty-five  years. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  NOTES 


No  rebate  or  concession  is  given  to  Argentine  flour  by  any  of  the 
Brazilian  laws.  The  only  flour  enjoying  tariff  favors  of  any  kind  is 
the  American  article,  with  the  20  per  cent  preferential. 

According  to  a  late  estimate  made  by  the  best  authority,  there  are 
50,000  farms  in  Chile,  valued  for  taxable  purposes  at  about  $365,000,- 
000  United  States  gold. 

Near  Vallenar  a  gold  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  from  which 
ore  has  been  taken  that  contained  200  ounces  of  pure  gold  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.     This  is  the  old  gold-mining  region  of  Chile. 

Bids  for  public  works  in  Brazil  can  only  be  received  by  the  author- 
ities from  firms  which  have  a  Brazilian  office  and  are  authorized  to 
do  business. 

Immigration  from  Europe  is  turning  to  Chile  quite  strongly. 
Scarcely  a  steamer  arrives  without  a  number  of  immigrants.  An 
Italian  steamer  brought  1,637  immigrants  on  its  last  voyage. 

The  consumption  of  sisal  hemp  in  Cuba  is  about  5,000,000  pounds 
per  annum,  and  of  Manila  hemp  about  2,500,000  pounds,  all  of  which 
is  imported.  In  addition,  about  500,000  pounds  of  ixtle,  jute,  and 
other  analogous  fibers  are  imported. 

A  congress  of  Brazilian  students  is  to  be  held  at  São  Paulo  in 
July,  1909.  The  object  of  the  congress  is  to  effect  a  greater  solidarity 
among  the  students  and  facilitate  the  community  of  ideas. 

The  new  Chinese  bank  at  Torreón,  Mexico,  was  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1908,  by  a  big  public  demonstration,  attended  by  all  the  city 
officials  and  prominent  business  men. 

The  passenger  engines  on  the  Ferrocarril  Mexicano,  on  the  division 
from  Veracruz  to  Orizaba,  have  been  converted  into  oil-burning 
engines,  the  fuel  oil  being  supplied  by  the  extensive  works  at  Mina- 
titlan.  State  of  Veracruz. 

Plans  for  a  new  hotel  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Municipal  Prefect.  It  will  be  situated  on  the  Ave- 
nida Central  and  known  as  the  "  Frederick  Hotel." 

The  Sociedad  Altos  Homos  de  Chile  is  crowding  work  on  its  new 
extensive  steel  ¡olant  near  Corral.  Fifty  cottages  have  been  con- 
structed for  workmen,  and  6,000  barrels  of  cement  were  lately  received 
at  one  consignment. 
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The  first  train  ferry  in  South  America  was  established  by  the 
Entre  Rios  Eaih'oad  in  Argentina.  Cars  are  carried  without  break- 
ing bulk  37  miles  across  the  Paraná  from  Ibicuy,  on  the  east  shore, 
to  Sárate,  on  the  Santa  Fé  shore,  and  so  by  rail  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Most  railways  now  being  constructed  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
in  the  several  portions  of  the  country  are  being  built  with  capital 
furnished  by  French,  German,  and  English  bankers,  who  are  holders 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose. 

The  annual  importation  of  yellow  and  white  pine  to  Cuba  amounts 
to  about  150,000,000  feet,  practically  all  of  which  comes  from  Xorth 
America,  about  80  per  cent  coming  from  the  United  States,  8  per 
cent  from  Canada,  and  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Mr.  Bruno  Borges  has  presented  a  bill  to  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso  soliciting  a  concession  for  the  establishment 
of  an  automobile  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Cuyaba, 
State  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  points  in  the  north  of  the  State. 

By  a  decree  of  November  5,  1908,  the  "  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  South  America  "  was  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil. 
This  is  an  American  company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine, 
and  proposes  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  Brazil  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather  and  rubber  articles  of  all  kinds. 

In  many  cities  of  Brazil  the  commercial  directories,  following  a 
long-established  Portuguese  custom,  print  the  list  of  individuals  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Christian  names.  Thus  "  John  Smith  " 
will  be  listed,  not  under  Smith,  but  under  John. 

There  are  only  three  foreign  life-insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Chile,  two  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Canada. 
During  the  year  190G  the  American  companies  collected  $305,451 
gold  in  premiums  and  paid  losses  to  the  amount  of  $197,542,  showing 
a  net  profit  of  $107,91-2,  while  in  1907  they  did  a  business  of  $293,433 
and  paid  losses  amounting  to  $127,440,  showing  a  profit  of  $165,993. 
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-Commodore  Teuxtun  lias  a  severe  battle  with  the  French 
man-of-war  Vengeance,  which  escapes  defeat  by  sailing 
away  in  the  darkness.  (War  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

-Pedro  de  Mendoza  disembarks  with  his  expedition  and 
founds  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Aires. 

-General  O'Higgins,  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  army,  takes 
the  city  of  Conception,  Chile,  occupied  and  defended  by 
the  Eoj^alists. 

-The  British  Government  recognizes  the  independence  of  the 
Argentine  Nation  and  enters  into  a  commercial  treaty. 

-The  British,  under  Major  Gaedinee,  are  driven  from  Port 
Royal  Island,  South  Carolina,  by  General  Moultrie. 

-Gen.  Antonio  José  de  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  South  American  in- 
dependence, is  born  at  Cumana,  Venezuela. 

-The  British  take  by  storm  the  city  of  Montevideo  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  560  of  their  soldiers  are  killed 
and  manj'  wounded.     (War  between   Great  Britain  and 
Spain.) 

-The  battle  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Paraná,  takes  place,  be- 
tween the  patriots,  under  General  San  Martin,  and  the 
Royalist  forces  landed  from  the  Spanish  squadron,  the 
former  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  their  superiority  in  numbers. 

-The  battles  of  Achapullas,  La  Guardia  Vieja,  and  Vega  de 
Cortes  in  Argentina  are  fought,  in  all  of  which  the 
Spanish  forces  are  routed  by  the  patriots. 

-Sweden  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

-The  present  political  constitution  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  is  promulgated. 

-The  United  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  enter  into  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  Spanish  domination  in  Peru. 

-King  Louis  XVI,  of  France,  recognizes  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies  and  signs  a  Treaty  of  Alliance 
and  Commerce. 

-President  Cleveland  decided  the  boundary  question  between 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

-Captain  Foesyth,  with  200  volunteers,  crosses  from  Mor- 
ristown  to  Elizabeth,  Canada,  and  surprises  the  British, 
taking  52  prisoners  and  140  muskets,  with  ammunition. 
(War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.) 
9, 1825. — General  Sucee  convenes  in  Chuquisaca  an  assembly  of 
deputies  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia)  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  their  future. 
10, 1824. — The  Peruvian  Congress  appoints  General  Bolivar  Dictator 
of  Peru,  and  abolishes  the  constitution  adopted  on  No- 
vember 13  of  the  previous  year. 
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February  11,  1S18. — Maj.  José  Antonio  Ruiz,  at  the  head  of  20  cowbos's  of  the 
patriot  army  of  the  Argentnie,  makes  an  attack  upon  40 
soldiers  of  the  Royalist  forces,  taking  18  prisoners  and 
several    arms   and    ammunition. 
1858. — Benito  Pablo  Juárez  is  elected  at  Veracruz  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
February  12,  1512. — Amerigo  Vespucci,  Italian  navigator,  dies  at  Seville,  Spain  ; 
such  was  his  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  navigator  that  the 
New  World  was  named  after  him. 
1541. — Pedro  de  Valdivia  founds  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile. 
1809. — Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 

is  bora  at  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 
1811. — 'S'iceroy  Francisco  Javier  ElIo  officially  declares  war,  from 
Montevideo,  to  the  Junta  de  Gobierno  of  Buenos  Aires, 
which  had  refused  to  recognize  him  as  Viceroy  of  the 
River  Plate. 
1817. — An  army  of  3,200  patriots  under  General  San  Martin,  in 
the  fields  of  Chacabuco,  Chile,  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  7,000  Royalists  ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  memorable 
triumph  almost  the  entire  Chilean  territory  is  freed  from 
the  Spanish  yoke. 

On    the    same    date    Maj.    Juan    Manuel    Cabot,    of   the 
liberating  army,  routes  the  Royalist  forces  in  the  plains 
of  Sálala,  Chile. 
February  1.3, 1904. — The  National   Convention  of  Panama   adopts  the   political 

constitution  of  the  newly  established  Republic. 
February   14,   1779. — Colonel   Pickens,   with  a  force  of  Carolina   Militia,   an- 
nihilates a  force  of  Tories  at  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek, 
thus  securing  western  Georgia  to  the  patriots. 
1817. — General  San  Martin  makes  his  triumphant  entry  into  San- 
tiago de  Chile. 
February  15, 1818. — The   Supreme  Director,   Don   Bernardo  de  O'Higgins.   ad- 
dresses  a   manifesto   to   all   the  nations   on   the   motives 
which  justify  the  revolution  and  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Chile. 
1819. — The  famous  Congress  of  Angostura,  convened  by  Bolivar, 

meets  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  constitution. 
1898. — The  U.  S.  battle  ship  2Iai)ic  is  destroyed  at  Havana  and  2G6 
of  her  crew  killed. 
February  16, 1595. — Fernando  de  Zarate  begins  the  construction  of  the  fortress 
of  Buenos  Aires,  confirming  at  the  same  time  the  second 
founding  of  that  capital  by  Don  Juan  de  Garay  in  1580. 
February  IS,  1502. — Nicolas   de   Ovando   succeeds  to  the   Governorship   of  the 
Colonies  and  sails  for  the  West  Indies  with  a  fleet  of  30 
ships  and  2,500  people  from  San  Lucar,   Spain. 
1519. — Hernando  Cortez  sails  from  Cuba  to  conquer  Mexico. 
187  r. — Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  elected  President  of  Mexico  for  the 
first  time. 
February  20, 1813. — The  battle  of  Salta  takes  place  and  is  won  by  the  patriots, 
«  under  General  Belgrano,  over  the  Spaniards,  led  by  Field 

Marshal  Don  Pío  Tristan. 
1815. — The  American  frigate  Constitution  captures  the  Cyane  and 
Levant,  British  sloops  of  war.     (War  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain.) 
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February  21, 1811. — Chile  opens  her  ports  to  the  free  trade  of  the  world. 

1813. — The  Royalist  General  Tristan,  with  his  army  of  2,786  men, 
surrenders    to    General    Belgrano    after    the    memorable 
battle  of  Salta. 
1901. — The  delegates  of  the  people  of  Cuba  adopt  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic. 
February  22,  1732. — George  Washington,  Father  of  his  Country,  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  born  near  Bridges  Creek, 
Westmoreland  County,  Va. 
1819.— East  and  west  Florida  are  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  and  purchase,  Spain  receiving  $5,000,000. 
February  24, 1671. — The  city  of  Panama  is  burned  by  Morgan's  buccaneers. 

1825. — The  Government  of  Peru  issues  a  decree  creating  the  coat 

of  arms  and  flag  of  the  nation. 
1891. — The  Constituent  Convention  adopts  the  political  Constitu- 
tion for  the  newly  established  Republic  under  the  name 
of  United  States  of  Brazil. 
1895. — The  last  revolution  against  Spain  breaks  out  in  the  island 
of  Cuba. 
February  25, 1778. — Gen.  José  de  San  Martin,  the  Liberator,  is  born  in  Yapeyu, 
Argentina. 
1783.— Denmark  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
1813. — The  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  River  Platte 

creates  the  flag  of  the  Argentine  Nation. 
1891. — Gen.    Deodoro  da   Fonseca,   first   President   of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  is  formally  elected  to  the  position. 
February  26, 1813. — The  American  privates-  schooner  Hasard  captures  the  Brit- 
ish  frigate  Albion   and  the  cutter   Caledonia.      (War   of 
1812  with  Great  Britain.) 
February  27, 1776. — Tories  and  Highlanders,  under  General  McDonald,  are  de- 
feated at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  North  Carolina,  by  the 
patriots,  who  capture  the  British  general,  350  guns,  1,500 
rifles,  and  ammunition. 
1777. — The    Revolutionary    militia    in    South    Carolina    defeats    a 
large  force   of  American   Royalists   and   captures  much 
ammunition  and  other  military  stores. 
1844. — The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo    declare   their    independence    and    form    a    State 
under  the  name  of  Dominican  Reiiublic. 
February  28, 1500. — Discovery  of  the  Amazon  River  by  Vicente  Yañez  Pinzón, 


WITH  the  erection  of  Government  buildings  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  at  Quito,  the  first  steps  are  being  taken 
toward  the  active  fulfilling  of  the  provisions  of  the 
presidential  decree  of  October,  1907,  whereby  it  was 
decided  that  Ecuador  should  celebrate  the  centenary  of  her  independ- 
ence by  holding  a  national  exposition  in  the  summer  of  1909. 

The  Exposition  Palace,  or  Ecuador's  Government  Building,  is  to 
have  a  frontage  of  86  meters  (282  feet)  and  a  height  of  30  meters 
(98  feet)  to  the  apex  of  the  ornamental  cupola.     The  building  is  to 


BUILDING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA,  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
AT  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

be  reached  through  a  wide  outer  court  or  atrium,  paved  with  por- 
phyry and  decorated  with  majolica,  from  which  staircases  ascend, 
leaving  the  center  free  and  giving  access  to  an  inner  court.  A  large 
apartment  in  the  center  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  official 
reception,s,  while  the  spacious  rooms  and  hallways  extending  on  both 
sides  will  añord  ample  accommodations  for  the  exhibits.  The  French 
exhibit  is  to  be  installed  in  one  of  the  four  great  halls,  and  in  the 
gardens  back  of  the  main  building  are  two  pavilions,  one  to  be  de- 
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HON.    ERNEST   H.   WANDS, 
Commissioner-General  of  the  United  States  to  the  National  Exposition  of  Ecuador. 
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voted  to  the  Colombian  exhibit  and  the  other  to  the  fine  arts  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  decorative  sculpture,  including  representations  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Agriculture  and  Industry,  a  group  symbolic  of  Victory,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  statues  and  ornamental  figures  in  high  and  low  re- 
lief, are  to  be  the  work  of  Prof.  C.  Libero  Valente,  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  who,  with  his  pupils'  assistance,  will  embellish  the  struc- 
ture with  paintings  and  statuary  illustrative  of  the  national  life  of 
Ecuador. 

The  j)lans  of  the  buildings  are  the  work  of  the  eminent  Portuguese 
artist,  Mr.  Eaul  Maria,  assisted  by  Professor  Valente  and  Mr. 
Francisco  Manrique,  Director-General  of  Public  Works,  all  of 
whom  are  enthusiastic  workers  in  behalf  of  the  exposition. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  is  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wands, 
who,  on  account  of  the  resumption  of  official  duties  on  the  part  of 
Hon.  W.  W.  Russell,  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  United  States  participation  in  the  exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Wands  will,  during  his  preliminary  visit  to  Quito,  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  the  building  for  a  United  States  exhibit.  It 
is  proposed  that  this  building  shall  be  modeled  after  the  White  House 
at  Washington,  and  a  prominent  location  will  be  given  it  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  grounds.  The  shipment  of  the  United  States  ex- 
hibit will  probably  be  made  about  the  end  of  May,  and  a  generous 
appropriation  by  the  Government  has  evidenced  the  interest  taken 
in  the  event. 

Among  other  nations  whose  participation  is  assured  are:  France, 
to  whom  has  been  assigned  a  section  of  the  Exposition  Palace  ;  Colom- 
bia, whose  pavilion  will  be  in  accord  with  the  general  architectural 
plan;  and  Peru. 

Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  the  President  of  Ecuador,  is  actively  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  exposition,  and  the  committees  having  the  various 
branches  of  work  in  charge  are  enthusiastic  as  to  the  outlook. 

Exhibits  are  to  be  made  of  the  forest,  pastoral,  agricultural,  min- 
eral, and  fishery  resources  of  the  country,  while  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  country  is  to  be  shown  in  the  display  of  manufactured 
products,  railroad  equipment,  and  commercial  opportunities.  His- 
torical and  artistic  features  of  international  value  are  to  be  provided, 
and  literary  interest  is  to  be  stimulated  by  prizes  for  essays  on 
patriotic  and  historical  subjects,  for  which  all  nationalities  may 
compete. 

The  regulations  for  participation  in  the  exposition  are  as  follows: 

Undej'  date  of  December  2,  1908,  the  Acting  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ecuador  issued  a  decree  prescribing  the  regulations  that 
shall  govern  the  National  Exposition,  which,  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  call  to  independence  in  South  America,  on  August  10,  1809, 
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will  open  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  on  August  10,  1909,  to  be 
closed  not  before  October  10,  1909. 

The  exposition  will  be  divided  into  the  following  departments: 
(1)  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts;  (2)  Belles-lettres,  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Literature;  (3)  Agriculture;  (4)  Industries;  (5) 
Mining  and  Fisheries;  (G)  Flora,  Fauna,  Mineralog}^,  Archieology, 
and  History. 

Although  this  fair  is  essentially  national,  foreign  governments  or 
exhibitors  who  wish  to  participate  therein  voluntarily  will  be  cor- 
dially welcomed. 

Exhibitors  of  foreign  products  should  have  their  exhibits  at  the 
Guayaquil  custom-house  not  later  than  May  31,  1909.  The  central 
committee  may,  at  its  discretion,   allow  the  admission  of  exhibits 


THE  MAIN  BUILDING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  QUITO,  UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 

arriving  after  said  date,  provided  there  be  suitable  room  therefor. 
Articles  for  exhibition  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  provided  they 
are  shipped  care  of  the  central  committee,  and  it  is  thus  stated  in  the 
respective  consular  invoices.  No  fee  shall  be  charged  by  the  consuls 
for  the  issuance  of  such  invoices.  If  any  exhibits  are  sold  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee  during  the  term  of  the  exposition,  or  if 
they  are  not  reshipped  within  thirty  days  after  the  closing  thereof, 
they  shall  be  taxed  with  the  corresponding  import  duty,  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  exhibitor.  If  the  duties  are  not  paid  within  eight  days 
after  the  presentation  of  bill,  the  goods  shall  be  seized  and  sold  at 
public  auction  by  the  commiittee,  which  shall  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  if  there  be  any  balance  left 


Xunu  ^  REPRESENTING  "THE  REPUBLIC,"   "AGRICULTURE,"   AND   "INDUSTRY," 

WHICH  ARE  TO  ADORN   THE   FACADE  OF  THE  MAIN   BUILDING  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPO- 
SITION OF  ECUADOR.     THESE  STATUES  ARE  THE  WORK  OF  A   NATIVE  ARTIST 
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it  shall  be  given  to  the  respective  exhibitor.  Exhibits  belonging  to 
foreign  governments  are  exempt  from  this  provision. 

Foreign  exhibitors  shall  be  allowed,  free  of  charge,  a  space  of  1 
square  meter  in  the  show  cases  of  the  National  Palace  or  Gallery  ; 
for  every  meter  in  excess  they  shall  pay  5  sucres  ($2.50). 

AU  exhibits  must  be  withdrawn  thirty  days  after  the  closing  of  the 
exposition,  excepting  those  pertaining  to  foreign  governments,  which 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  special  commissioner,  or  the  respective  lega- 
tions. 

Buildings  erected  by  foreign  governments  or  private  persons  shall 
be  removed  from  the  grounds  of  the  exposition  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  committee  or  the  Government. 

The  posting  and  distribution  of  bills  and  advertisements  shall  be 
permitted  within  the  premises  of  the  exposition,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations that  the  central  committee  may  prescribe  and  upon  payment 
of  the  following  fees:  For  posting,  10  sucres  ($5)  per  square  meter 
or  fraction  thereof;  for  distributing,  1  sucre  ($0.50)  each  time. 

The  management  of  buildings  erected  b}^  foreign  governments 
shall  be  subject,  furthermore,  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
respective  commissioners,  subject  to  the  central  committee. 

Besides  the  prizes  provided  for  in  the  decree  of  October  31,  1907 
(see  Monthly  Bi'lletin  for  January,  1908,  p.  73),  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  and  awards  shall  be  bestowed. 
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THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


THE  IDEA  of  a  Federal  District  not  included  within  the  area 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States  forming  the  Union, 
which  district  is  set  apart  as  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, is  fundamental  in  each  of  the  five  Republics  of 
North  and  South  America  whose  form  of  government  is  that  of  a 
federal  union  of  independent  States. 


THE  NATIONAL  PALACE,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

-  This  turreted  and  bastioned  edifice,  675  feet  Ion?,  faoes  the  east  side  of  the  main  plaza.  The 
far  corner  contains  the  executive  offices.  Besides  housing  other  departmental  offices,  the 
building  provides  chiimbers  for  the  National  Congress  and  the  Central  Meteorological 
Observatory.  The  palace  occupies  the  site  of  Cortez's  residence  during  the  early  days  of  the 
conquest,  and  was  commenced  in  1692. 

These  five  Eepublics,  to  give  them  their  full  designations,  are  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  JNIexican  States,  the  Argentine 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  capital  cities  of  Washington,  Mexico,  Buenos  Aires,. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Caracas  are  each  located  in  a  Federal  District 
208 
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under  direct  Federal  control.  They  are  all  small  in  area,  although 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  b}^  far  the  smallest  of  the  five. 

The  Mexican  Federal  District  has  a  population  of  576,000,  and  lies 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  is  irregular  in  shape. 
At  its  greatest  length  it  measures  about  30  miles  and  at  its  greatest 
breadth  about  25  miles.  Its  area  is  about  578  square  miles  (1,498.75 
square  kilometers). 

This  is  more  than  eight  times  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
less  than  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  and  one  and  three-fourths 
the  size  of  greater  New  York. 


A  HOLIDAY  PROCESSION  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

The  two  great  national  holidays  of  Mexico  are  May  5  and  September  16,  the  former  commem- 
orating the  victory  over  the  French  at  Puebla  in  1862,  and  the  latter  the  patriot  uprising  under 
Hidalgo  in  1810,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Republic. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  Mexican  Federal  District  is 
divided  into  13  municipalities — Mexico,  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Atz- 
capotzalco,  Tacuba,  Tacubaya,  Mixcoac,  Cuajimalpa,  San  Angel, 
Cogoacan,  Tlalpam,  Xochimilco,  Milpa  Alta,  and  Ixtapalapa. 

The  first  includes  the  City  of  Mexico  and  its  immediate  suburbs, 
and  the  remaining  12  the  surrounding  town,  villages,  and  agricul- 
tural centers.  About  one-half  of  the  population  in  the  district  out- 
side of  the  City  of  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  engaged  in 
agriculture. 
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Prior  to  1903  the  form  of  government  in  the  Federal  District  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  territorial  government  in  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  about  thirty-odd  j^ears  ago. 

The  organic  act  for  the  government  of  the  Federal  District  was 
approved  March  26",  1903,  and  went  into  effect  July  1  of  the  same  year. 

Under  its  provisions  the  immediate  government  of  the  District  is 
in  the  hands  of  three  officials  who,  together,  compose  the  Superior 
Council  of  District  Government.  These  officials  are  the  Governor  of 
the  Federal  District,  the  President  of  the  Superior  Health  Board,  and 
the  Director-General  of  Public  Works. 

This  form  of  government  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  at 
present  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  resemblance  is, 
however,  more  superficial  than  real. 


(Photo  by  Waite;  Mexico  City.) 

NEW  POST-OFFICE,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  building  was  laid  by  President  Diaz  on  September  T4,  1902,  and  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1907.  The  cost  was  81,500,000  and  it  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  Italian  architect,  Adamo  Boari.  The  post-office  occupies  a  central  location,  and  covers  an  area 
of  about  40,000  square  feet. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  residents  have  no  vote  upon  any 
question  nor  any  voice  wliatever  in  the  government,  while  in  the 
Mexican  Federal  Di.strict  they  elect  many  of  the  minor  officials  and 
liave  considerable  weight  in  the  inanagement  of  local  affairs.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  final  determination  of  affairs  of  consequence 
is  in  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  District,  while  in 
Mexico  it  is  with  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  organic  act, 
article  19,  says  : 

The  political  government  and  municipal  administrative  of  tLie  District  shall 
be  in  charge  of  the  Executive  of  the  union,  through  three  officials,  who  shall  be 
dependent  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  etc. 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  all  administration  is  by  the  three 
Commissioners  acting  jointly  or  by  majority  of  the  three.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience,  the 
Commissioners  do  apportion 
the  several  departments 
among  themselves,  and  one 
of  these  is  especially  ap- 
pointed as  an  engin.eer  in 
charge  of  streets,  buildings, 
etc.,  yet  in  theory  it  is  the 
board  and  not  the  individual 
member  which  acts.  In 
Mexico  each  of  the  three 
officials  is  for  the  most  part 
independent  and  alone  re- 
sponsible in  his  own  depart- 
ment. This  responsibility  is 
limited  by  the  right  of  the 
Superior  Council — that  is,  of 
the  three  officials  acting  to- 
gether— "  to  revise,  confirm- 
ing, reforming,  or  revoking 
the  judgments  of  each  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council, 
whenever  these  judgments 
are  called  in  question."  The 
other  duties  of  the  Superior 
Council  are  advisory  merely. 
It  may  propose  changes  in 
the  District  law  or  adminis- 
tration, rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  organization  of 
officers  and  public  services. 
It  may  suggest  improvements 
in  works  of  public  utility, 
such  as  water  supply,  drain- 
age, sanitation,  opening  or 
widening  streets,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  special  commissions 
to  study  and  report  upon 
such  matters.  The  Council 
has  a  general  supervision  of 
the  making  of  contracts  for 
public  works,  but  all  such 
contracts  must  be  submitted 
authority. 


(Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City.  ) 

LETTER  CARRIER,  MEXICO  CITY. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1908  over  195,000,000  pieces  of  mail 
were  handled  by  the  Mexican  post-oflfice  department. 

for    final    approval    to    the    higher 
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The  Governor  of  the  District,  the  Director-General  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  president  of  the  Superior  Health  Board  is  each  the 
head  of  his  own  department  and  responsible  for  its  work,  but  the 
subordinate  officers  and  employees  are  appointed  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  Republic.  The  three  heads  must  each  be  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen, more  than  25  years  old,  and  not  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  Governor  of  the  District  is  the  chief  political  authority  in 
the  District.  He  makes  public  and  enforces  all  laws,  decrees,  and 
rules  emanating  from  higher  authority.  He  has  special  charge  of 
the  police  and  fire  department,  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation 
of  ordinances,  penal  establishment,  civic  festivities,  public  diver- 
sions, plays,  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  hotels  and  restaurants,  street 
cars  and  cabs,  the  civil  register,  and  of  the  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures. 

The  Director-General  of  Public  Works  has  special  charge  of  the 
water  supply,  streets  and  roads,  parks,  monuments,  municipal  light- 
ing, drainage  and  street  cleaning,  public  buildings  not  under  direct 
Federal  control,  cemeteries,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
slaughterhouses  and  markets,  inspection  of  building  operations,  and 
of  woods,  lands,  commons,  and  other  communal  property. 

The  president  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  has  charge  of  all 
sanitary  works  as  provided  by  the  sanitary  code,  and,  in  addition,  of 
general  sanitary  inspection,  especially  of  the  hygienic  and  sanitary 
condition  of  slaughterhouses,  markets,  and  cemeteries,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  meats  from  other  sections. 

The  popular  element  in  government  is  preserved  in  the  Federal 
District  through  the  preservation  of  the  ayuntamientos  or  town 
councils.  Each  of  the  13  municipalities  into  which  the  District  is 
divided  has  its  own  ayuntamiento,  composed  of  councilors  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  four  years.  To  be  a  councilor  one  must  be  a  Mexi- 
can citizen,  resident  within  the  municipality,  in  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  not  an 
ecclesiastic. 

The  ayuntamiento  of  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
composed  of  21  members,  of  Tacubaya  11,  and  of  each  of  the  other 
municipalities  7.  Each  ayuntamiento  elects  from  among  its  members 
a  president  and  a  vice-president  who  hold  office  for  two  years. 

The  law  requires  that  the  ayuntamiento  shall  be  consulted  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Governor  of  the  District,  the  director- 
general  of  public  works,  and  the  president  of  the  health  board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  upon  matters  of  general  importance  in  the  municipality, 
such  as  .water  supply  and  distribution,  local  sanitary  work,  establish- 
ment of  new  settlements,  exploitation  or  sale  of  woods,  lands,  and 
commons.  They  must  also  be  consulted  as  to  contracts  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  of  these  works  and  as  to  all  other  contracts  of  a  municipal 
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character  having  a  duration  of  five  years  or  more,  or  which  call  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  100,000  pesos  ($50,000)  or  more,  or  an  annual 
expenditure  of  25,000  pesoc?  ($12,500). 

In  all  these  matters  the  ayuntamientos  have  by  a  two-thirds  vote  the 
right  of  veto.  The  effect  of  this  veto  is  to  suspend  for  four  months 
the  project  or  contract  in  question.  At  the  end  of  the  four  months  if 
the  ayuntamiento  still  opposes  the  proposition  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  members,  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  for  final  solution. 


(Plioto  by  Waite,  Mexico  City.) 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  MEXICO  CITY. 

The  }iiiildins  nf  thi.s  world-wide  nssofiiition  is  located  on  Puente  de  Alvarado  street,  near  the  Central 
Kailway  Station,  and  i.s  the  property  of  the  Me.xican  branch  of  the  society.  Throughout  the  Repub- 
lic there  are  (i  organizations,  with  4  paid  secretaries  and  about  1,500  meraljers.  The  association  has 
railroad  branches  and  educational  departments  for  boys  and  men. 

Mexico  City  has  353  public  schools  maintained  at  government 
expense  and  nearly  200  ¡jrivate  institutions  of  learning.  Of  the 
former,  13  are  professional  and  technical  institutes. 

The  climate  of  Mexico  is  delightful.  In  summer  the  maximum 
temperature  reached  is  not  higher  than  80°  F.  This  occurs  in  April 
and  May  and  from  2  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cool,  the  thermometer  sometimes  falling  to  50°.  The 
coldest  months  are  generally  November  and  December,  where  for  a 
few  hours  the  thermometer  may  fall  within  five  or  six  degrees  of 
freezing.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  about  05°. 
and  for' the  winter  months  54°.  The  annual  variations  for  the  several 
seasons  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  daily  variation  is  often  con- 
siderable, the  temperature  rising  or  falling  twent}^  or  more  degrees 
in  a  few  hours. 


USSdO— Bull.  2-4)!) 5 
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The  Mexican  capital  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  a  city  in  process  of  being  made  over.  Unlike 
Buenos  Aires  or  Chicago,  which  are  new,  Mexico  City  is  very  old. 
The  M^ork  of  improvement  is  the  work  of  tearing  down  and  rebuild- 
ing. This  work  goes  on  constantly  and  always  to  fit  in  with  a  general 
large  plan,  which  looks  to  the  whole  and  not  to  the  particular. 

An  English  writer,  Mr.  Percy  Martin,  says  of  it  : 

Tlie  aspect  of  the  city  to-day  is  suggestive  of  one-half  being  pulled  down  while 
the  other  half  is  heing  built  up.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  it  will 
be  when  the  destruction  stage  has  ceased  and  the  construction  is  complete. 
Mexico  will  be  a  beautiful  city  in  every  respect — worthy  of  the  superb  climate 
with  which  the  country  is  blessed,  worthy  of  the  enterprising  Government  which 
is  directing  affairs,  and  with  plenty  to  show  for  the  millions  which  are  being 
expended  upon  its  adornment.  Already  sutficient  has  been  effected  to  evince 
that  Mexico  Citj'  will  be  more  beautiful  than  Paris,  more  admirably  planned 
than  Vienna,  and  a  distinct  improvement  upon  Berlin. 

Situated  in  a  valley,  with  mountains  on  all  sides,  the  location  is 
ideal.  To  the  stranger  the  most  beautiful  construction  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  is  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  or  the  Paseo,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  driveways  in 
the  world,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  incomparably  finer  than  the 
Prater,  IJnter  den  Linden,  the  Champs  Elysées,  or  the  Xevsk}''  Pros- 
pect, the  better-known  show  ways  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  It  extends,  over  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  from  the 
center  of  the  residential  part  of  the  city  to  the  foot  of  Chapultepec. 

The  carriage  way  is  broad,  shaded  by  two  rows  of  trees  on  each  side, 
between  which  is  a  Avide  promenade.  At  intervals  the  Paseo  expands 
into  a  glorieta^  a  small  circular  park  400  feet  in  diameter,  around 
which  are  handsomely  carved  stone  benches.  In  the  center  of  the 
glorietas  are  well-kept  and  beautiful  flower  beds.  In  the  ñr^t  glorieta 
within  the  city  stands  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV 
of  Spain,  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze  in  the  world. 

There  are  also  colossal  statues  of  Columbus  and  of  Cuauhtemoc 
and  Juarez.  In  fact,  each  gloíñeta  will  have  several  such  statues  of 
Mexican  celebrities,  which  will  be  presented  by  the  several  Mexican 
States. 

The  statue  of  Charles  IV  was  first  placed  in  1804  on  its  pedestal  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  where  it  remained  until  1821,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  paiio  of  the  university,  whence  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site. 
It  is  a  solid  bronze,  15  feet  9  inches  high,  weighing  ever  30  tons. 
The  King  is  dressed  in  royal  robes,  wearing  on  his  head  a  wreath  of 
laurel  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  scepter.  The  horse  is  in 
the  act  of  walking,  the  left  fore  foot  and  right  hind  foot  being  raised. 
The  sculptor  was  Manuel  Tolsa. 

The  statue  of  Columbus  was  one  of  the  first  monuments  erected  on 
the  continent  he  discovered,  and  one  of  the  handsomest.     He  stands 
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drawing  aside  the  veil  which  concealed  the  Xew  World.  The  base  is 
ornamented  by  basso-relievos  picturing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Great  Admiral,  and  at  the  four  corners  stand  life-size  figures  in  bronze 
of  Padre  Marchena  of  La  Rábida,  Padre  Fray,  Diego  Dehesa,  Fray 
Pedro  de  Gante,  and  Fray  Bartoleme  de  las  Casas. 

The  statue  of  Cuauhtemoc  represents  the  plumed  and  feathered 
warrior  standing  upright  in  the  act  of  drawing  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver. 


STATUE  OF  CUAUHTEMOC,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  beautiful  statue  of  Cuauhtemoc,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  was  designed  by  Francisco 
Jimenez,  a  Mexican  artist,  and  erected  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  at  a  cost  of  840,000.  On 
each  anniversary  of  its  dedication,  August  21,  celebrations  are  held  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, addresses  "being  made  in  the  Aztec  language.  The  bronze  figure  represents  the  well- 
poised  body  of  the  emperor  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  spear,  sjinbolic  of  his  refusal  of  the  terms 
of  peace  offered  by  Cortez. 

The  hill  of  Chapultepec  overlooking  the  city  is  said  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  summer  palace  of  the  Montezumas.  After  the  con- 
quest the  Spanish  viceroys  built  on  the  crest  of  Chapultepec  the  great 
castle  which  stands  to  this  day  and  is  the  summer  residence  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  Surrounding  the  castle  are  magnificent  cypress  woods, 
the  finest  grove  on  the  continent.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
castle  is' one  of  the  world's  famous  sights. 

Another  of  the  famous  sights  of  Mexico  is  the  Alameda,  a  park  of 
about  40  acres  extent.  This  Avas  in  old  times  an  Indian  market  and 
also  a  place  of  execution.     It  was  at  one  time  inclosed  by  a  high 
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BAS-KELIEF  ON  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  CUAUHTEMOC. 

The  Sfcne  depifts  tho  torturing  of  the  Aztec  emperor,  Cuauhtemof,  and  the  caeique  of  Tacuba, 
by  roastiníí  their  feet  over  a  «low  fire,  in  order  to  foree  them  to  reveal  to  the  Spanish  con- 
querors the  hiding  piafe  of  their  treaaiires.  The  cacique  could  not  conceal  his  suffering,  at 
which  the  emperor  rebuked  him  with  the  words:  "  Do'you  think,  then,  that  I  am  taking  my 
pleasure  in  my  bath?  " 


PALACE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  CHAPULTEPEC,  MiCXf  o 

This  historio  Btnicture  is  situated  on  the  eastern  summit  of  Chapultcpec  (hill  of  the  grasshop- 
pers) overlooking  the  valley  with  the  city  in  the  foreground  ana  the  snow-capj>ed  volcanoes  of 
Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  in  the  rear.  A  fine  roadway  asf;ends  the  hill  to  the  castle, 
which  is  also  reached  by  an  elevator.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  large  spring  that  forms  part 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  capital.  In  the  surrounding  park  is  a  fine  grove  of  ancient  moss- 
covered  cypress  trees,  one  of  which  is  45  feet  in  circumference  and  200  feet  high. 
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wooden  fence,  and  later  by  a  stone  wall  with  a  moat  around  the  wall. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  fences  and  walls  were  removed  and  the 
moat  filled  up.  Since. then  the  whole  park  has  been  made  over,  until 
it  is  now  a  most  beautiful  place  of  promenades.  Here  are  held  the 
■fiestas  on  national  holidaj^s. 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  municipal 
work  undertaken  in  the  cit}^  of  Mexico  has  been  the  drainage  of  the 
valley.  This  is  a  ver}-  old  project  and  antedates  the  conquest  in  the 
colonial  period.    Work  was  at  times  pushed  and  then  abandoned,  and 


L.V  VIi.tA  canal.  FKDEUAL  district,  MEXICO. 

This  is  an  artificial  and  navigable  waterway,  through  which  the  waters  of  Xoehirailco  and 
Chaleo  lakes  discharge  into  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Texeoco.  It  is  the  route  over  which  a 
large  tratfic  in  vegetable  and  other  products  is  carried  on  between  the  capital  and  the  outly- 
ing country.  On  Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays  the  canal  is  alive  with  pleasure  seekers  and 
tourist.s. 

so  it  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic.  Decisive  action 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Drainage  Board  in  1886,  since  which 
the  work  has  been  continuously  and  intelligently  carried  on  to  a  final 
completion  a  few  years  ago.  It  comprehends  an  outlet  from  the  low- 
lying  valley  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  fall  and  drainage  for  which 
nature  has  not  provided.  The  Valle}^  of  Mexico  is  a  great  undrained 
bowl  set  round  with  a  rim  of  high  hills  and  mountains.  This  rim  has 
been  tunneled  and  into  the  tunnel  are  carried  the  waters  of  the  Yega 
Canal  which  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  surplus  water  and  city 
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drainage.  The  drainage  itself  is  by  means  of  an  underground  system 
similar  to  that  of  most  other  modern  cities.  It  differs  in  this  that  the 
natural  fall  being  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  matter  or  to  flush  the 
pipes  by  gravity,  ah  artificial  method  of  accomplishing  these  ends 
was  necessary.  This  is  done  through  a  supplemental  water  supply 
derived  from  the  springs  surrounding  the  valley,  which  is  gathered 
and  pumped  under  pressure  through  the  drain  pipes,  through  the 
larger  collecting  channels  into  the  canal,  and  through  the  tunnel  out 
of  the  valley.  The  work  begun  by  the  Board  in  188G  was  continued 
by  a  Commission  appointed  in  1895  and  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  in  1896. 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  VIGA  CANAL,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT,  MEXICO. 

The  Viga  Canal  is  16  miles  long  and  30  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  6  feet.  It  has 
continued  in  use  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Many  historic  and  picturesque  places  border 
its  banks  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  great  cathedral  of  Mexico,  the  most  pretentious  church  on  the 
continent,  stands  first  in  architectural  interest  among  the  many  fine 
buildings  which  have  given  to  the  capital  the  name  of  "  City  of 
Palaces." 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1573  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the 
great  Aztec  temple  which  was  destroyed  by  Cortez  in  1521.  A  small 
church  was  two  years  later  erected  upon  the  site,  which  in  turn  gave 
place  fifty  years  later  to  the  foundations  of  the  present  cathedral. 
The  walls  were  completed  in  1615,  the  roof  in  1623,  when  the  first  mass 
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was  said.  In  1667  the  church  Avas  dedicated,  and  in  1791  the  towers 
were  finished,  and  the  building  was  finally  completed  about  twenty 
years  later. 

The  cathedral  occupies  an  extent  of  374  feet  by  187  feet.     The 
architecture  is  composite.     The  facade  on  the  side  from  which  the 


(Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City.) 

MOUNTED  POLICE.  MEXICO  CITY. 

The  mounted  police  force,  which  patrols  the  outlying  districts  and  .suburbs  of  the  capital,  consists 
of  highly  disciplined  and  well-trained  horsemen. 

towers  rise  is  divided  by  massive  buttresses  into  three  divisions  rep- 
resenting the  three  Greek  orders.  The  lower  is  Doric,  next  above, 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  Ionic,  and  the  upper  part  Corinthian.  The 
material  is  a  gray  stone  relieved  by  statues,  friezes,  bases,  and  capi- 
tals of  white  marble,  which  gives  an  agreeable  color  effect.     The 
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towers  are  20-Í  feet  in  height.  Two  massive  buttresses  joined  to- 
gether but  hidden  by  a  wall  form  the  first  body  of  each  tower,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  side  entrances.  From  thence  the  second 
body  springs,  ornamented  with  columns  and  semicircular  openings. 
The  third  body,  lighter  in  effect  and  angular,  is  encircled  by  a  bal- 
lustrade.  The  two  lower  bodies  are  Doric  and  the  upper  Ionic,  Each 
tower  is  capped  by  a  bell-shaped  dome.  In  the  west  tower  hangs  the 
great  bell,  Saint  Mary  of  Guadelupe,  which  is  18  feet  high.  Above 
the  whole  rises  the  great  and  imposing  dome  surmounted  by  a  slender 
and  graceful  lantern. 
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MOORISH  PAVILION,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  "Pabellón  Morisco,"  or  Moorish  Building,  which  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alameda, 
facing  Avenida  Juarez,  is  constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  was  formerly  the  Mexican  Building 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  For  twenty-five  years  it  was  the  ofiice  of  the 
National  Lottery,  but  is  now  used  as  a  café. 

The  interior  forms  a  Latin  cross.  Five  naves,  converging  to  the 
center,  represent  various  styles  of  vaulting;  cloistered  and  groined 
in  the  fourteen  chapels,  seven  on  each  side;  spherical  and  sup^Dorted 
by  curvilinear  triangles  in  the  processional  naves;  and  semicircular 
with  lanterns  in  the  central  and  cross  naves.  The  three  last  naves 
are  supported  by  twenty  handsome  Doric  half  columns.  The  whole 
interior  is  a  marvel  of  carving  and  gilding. 

The  National  Palace,  occupying  an  entire  square,  fronting  nearly 
TOO  feet  on  the  Plaza  Mayor,  is  the  Capitol  of  the  Eepublic.  It 
contains  the  President's  offices  and  those  of  several  executive  depart- 
ments, and  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Deputies 
occupies  what  was  formerly  the  Yturbide  Theater,  but  which  has  been 
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remodeled  for  legislative  piirjjoses.  The  Palace  occupies  the  side  of 
the  House  of  Cortez,  which  was  destroyed  in  1692.  The  present 
building  was  begun  soon  after,  and  has  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  The  last  additions  are  quite  recent.  The  outside  is  un- 
interesting, presenting  long  white  walls  Avhich  suggest  no  idea  of 
the  interior  magnificence  of  the  halls  and  salons. 

The  Palace  has  three  entrances  from  the  Plaza  Maj^or.  The  most 
noted  room  is  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  an  apartment  of  regal 
dimensions  and  adornment.  The  Hall  of  the  Constitution  is  also  a 
magnificent  room.  Over  the  main  gateway  of  the  Palace  hangs  the 
Liberty  Bell  of  Mexico,  nmg  by  Hidalgo  to  call  the  people  to  arms  in 
1810. 

The  National  Library  was  formerly  the  old  Church  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  is  one  of  the  fine  buildings  of  the  city.  It  has  gardens  on  each 
side  and  contains  200,000  volumes,  of  which  many  are  very  old  and 
valuable. 

The  National  Museum  is  one  of  the  world's  great  museums.  Its 
collection  of  ancient  Mexican  art  and  other  relics  is  known  to  all 
scholars. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  fine  gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Among  the  most  noted  churches  are  San  Pablo,  Santa  Vera  Cruz, 
Santa  Maria  Mártir,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Cruz  Acaltan,  San  Miguel, 
San  José,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Augustin,  San  Diego,  and  Nuestra 
Señora  de  la  Concepción. 

Other  fine  buildings  are  the  ]Mining  Palace,  the  Post-Office  building. 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  Mint. 
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AS  IS  well  known,  India  was  the  original  source  of  diamonds 
until  1728,  when  these  precious  gems  were  discovered  in 
Brazil.  The  latter  country  held  the  supremacy  during  the 
next  one  hundred  and  fortj^-three  j^ears,  when  the  dis- 
coveries in  South  Africa,  in  1871,  transferred  the  center  of  diamond 
mining  to  the  latter  regions.  The  sudden  influx  of  thousands  of 
energetic  white  immigrants  to  those  alluring  fields,  the  constructive 
genius  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  associates,  and  the  ability 
shown  b}^  the  British  authorities  of  Cape  Colony  in  adopting  wise 
and  far-reaching  measures  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  colonies  clustering  round  Kimberle}^  have  so  focused 
public  attention  upon  the  South  African  fields  that  the  rich  cliaman- 
tiferous  deposits  of  Brazil,  yielding  stones  which  experts  consider  50 
per  cent,  on  the  average,  purer  than  those  of  South  Africa,  have  been 
momentarily  forgotten.  It  would  appear,  however,  according  to  in- 
formation recently  furnished  by  United  States  Consul-General 
George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  Brazil  will  now  recover 
her  former  supremacy  as  the  principal  diamond  producer  of  the 
world.  He  reports  that  great  changes  are  already  taking  place  in 
the  diamond  mining  of  the  Republic,  due  especially  to  the  fact  that 
American  capital  has  obtained  possession  of  practically  all  of  the 
diamond-bearing  territory  in  the  finest  Brazilian  region,  known  as 
the  "  Diamantina  country."  Modern  dredging  machinery  has  already 
been  installed  along  the  Jequithonha  River,  "in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  an  innovation  which,  in  Mr.  Anderson's  judgment,  signifies 
that— 

a  revolntiou  in  the  mining  industry  of  tlie  diamond  district  of  Brazil  is  practi- 
cally effected,  wliicli  will  probably  revolutionize  the  diamond  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  American  men — 

Continues  Consul-General  Anderson — 

who  have  secured  most  of  the  better  diamond-bearing  property  in  Brazil  have 
bought  it  with  the  idea  that  modern  mining  methods,  modern  machinery,  the 
introduction  of  water  to  the  high,  level,  dry  country,  the  dredging  of  the  river 
beds  by  modern  dredging  machinery,  the  separation  of  gravel  products  by  the 
latest  machinery,  the  use  of  water  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity  for 
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the  operatiou  of  mining  machinery,  modern  bnsiness  management,  the  improve- 
ments in  means  of  communication  which  can  be  made  withont  undue  expendi- 
ture— that  all  these  elements  combined  can  so  reduce  the  cost  of  securing 
diamonds  in  Brazil  that  the  enterprise  can  be  made  profitable. 

Before  discussing  the  opportunities  offered  by  Brazil,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  briefly  the  origin  and  histor}'-  of  diamonds  and  dia- 
mond mining  from  the  most  remote  ages  down  to  the  present.  There 
has  ever  been  a  fascination  for  the  human  mind  in  the  diamond, 
which,  in  its  greatest  purity,  is  unrivaled  for  luster,  brillianc}^,  and 
fire,  and  which  is  so  hard  that  no  known  substance  can  cut  it  or 
make  the  slightest  indentation  upon  it  save  another  diamond,  so  that 
the  joopular  adage,  "  diamond  cut  diamond,"  is  literally  true.  It  is 
unaffected  hj  any  acid  and  remains  unimpaired  when  attacked  by 
any  of  the  nonmetallic  elements.  Careful  experiments  prove  that 
the  finest  quality  of  diamonds  are  pure  carbon,  and  thus  related  to 
coal  and  graphite.  The  diamond,  when  subjected  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  oxA^gen  flame,  dissolves  into  carbonic-acid  gas  and  leaves 
a  residue  of  ash.  AVlien  extracted  from  any  given  localit}^  the  gem 
is  of  a  rather  dull  appearance,  and  it  is  onh^  after  the  skill  of  the 
lapidary  has  removed  its  rough  exterior  and  polished  by  grinding 
with  diamond  dust  its  facets,  of  which  there  are  usually  64,  that  a 
diamond  shines  in  its  perfect  brilliancy. 

No  other  precious  stone  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  romance, 
tragedy,  and  crime  as  the  diamond.  Its  earliest  historical  record  is 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  myth  and  fable.  The  discovery  of  some  of 
the  most  famous  specimens  of  India  would  appear  to  have  occurred 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  celebrated  "  Kohinur  "  diamond  is 
credited  with  having  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  one  native  dynasty 
after  another.  Finally,  after  apparently  countless  vicissitudes,  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1849.  It  is  supposed  to  have  weighed  originally  193  carats  in 
the  rough,  but  in  cutting  it  was  reduced  to  168.  Subsequent  inju- 
dicious recutting  in  London,  which  occupied  thirty-eight  days  of 
twelve  hours  each,  still  further  reduced  the  weight  of  the  stone  to 
106  carats.  In  form  the  gem  is  that  of  a  shallow  brilliant,  too  dim 
to  display  much  fire. 

The  "  Great  Table,"  another  Indian  diamond  brought  to  Europe 
in  1642  by  the  French  jeweler  Taverniee,  is  said  to  have  weighed 
originally  242^  carats,  but  as  the  result  of  two  cuttings  its  weight 
was  reduced  to  67^  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France.  During  the  Revolution  of  1789  is  was  seized  and  subse- 
quently lost.     It  was  described  as  of  a  beautiful  violet  color. 

The  "  Orloff,"  also  an  Indian  stone,  is  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  weighs  193  carats,  and  is  mounted  in  the  imperial  scepter  of  the 
Czar.     Some  authorities  estimate  its  value  at  $500,000. 
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Among  the  large  diamonds  found  in  Brazil  maj-  be  mentioned 
the  "  Regent  of  Portugal,"  now  among  the  French  jewels  in  the 
Museum  of  Paris  and  weighing  215  carats.  Its  value  is  estimated  at 
$1,932,410.  The  "  Star  of  the  South,"  another  celebrated  Brazilian 
diamond,  was  found  in  the  vast  plain  west  of  the  Sao  do  Espinaco 
Mountains,  at  the  source  of  the  Velhas  Eiver,  in  July,  1853,  by  a 
negress  at  work  in  the  mines  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  was  displayed  at 
the  exhibition  of  London  in  1862  and  at  that  of  Paris  in  1867.  It 
was  ultimately  bought  by  the  ex-Gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  $400,000  in 
1881.     It  weighed  in  the  rough  254^  carats,  but  the  process  of  cut- 
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(From  the  Literary  Digest.) 

THE  GREAT  CULLINAN  DIAMOND  IN  THE  ROUGH. 

On  January  26,  1905,  in  the  debris  of  the  Premier  Mine,  near  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  was  found  by 
chanee  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world,  weighing  3,026  carats,  or  over  1  pound  and  6  ounces 
avoirdupois.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  Cullinan,  president  of  the  company  operating  the  mine,  and 
presented  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  England,  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 

ting  reduced  it  to  125.     It  is  a  fine  white  stone  of  the  first  quality 
or  "  water." 

A  sensation  was  created  when  the  "  Jagerfontein  Excelsior  "  stone, 
weighing  971  carats  in  the  rough,  was  discovered  in  South  Africa 
in  1893.  This  phenomenon,  however,  has  been  recently  eclipsed  by 
the  great  '*  Cullinan  "  diamond,  which,  in  its  rough  state,  weighed 
3,025f  English  carats,  or  over  1  pound  G  ounces  avoirdupois.  It  was 
found  in  the  débris  of  the  Premier  ]Mine,  near  Pretoria,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1905,  by  a  mere  chance.     Experts  declared  that  it  was 
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only  one-quarter  of  a  larger  gem  broken  and  lost  in  the  waste  of  the 
mine.  This  marvel  received  the  name  of  Mr.  Cullinan,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  working  the  mine.  The  Transvaal  Government 
decided  to  present  it  to  King  Edward  VII,  which  was  done  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1907.  The  cutting  and  polishing  of  this  enormous 
diamond  was  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Joseph  Asscher  &  Co.,  in 
Amsterdam,  and  the  most  critical  task  of  the  cleaving  of  the  diamond 
was  very  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Joseph  Asscher,  who 
split  it  through  a  defective  spot,  part  of  which  was  left  in  each  por- 
tion of  the  diamond.  The  diamond  was  cleft  by  making  an  incision 
half  an  inch  deep  with  a  sharp  diamond  point  in  the  proper  place, 


(From  the  Literary  Digest.) 

CLEAVING  THE  GREAT  CULLINAN  DIAMOND. 

This  interesting  event  took  place  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  was  performed  by  the  most 
skillful  experts  there,  before  three  representatives  of  King  Edward  and  the  three  members 
of  the  firm  which  undertook  the  work. 

and  then  striking  a  specially  designed  knife  blade  placed  in  the 
incision  a  heavy  blow  with  a  piece  of  steel.  Eesultant  from  this  first 
splitting  were  two  stones,  weighing  1,040^  and  1,977^  carats,  re- 
spectively. Apparatus  specially  designed  for  cutting  and  polishing 
the  diamonds  was  constructed  as  a  dop  6  inches  across  and  making 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute.  Diamond  dust  mixed  with  oil  was 
Used  in  large  quantities  for  polishing  the  stones.  The  work  of 
polishing  and  cutting  now  proceeded  steadily.  The  large  piece, 
called  "  Cullinan  I,"  was  finished  in  time  for  Christmas,  and,  in  its 
cut  state,  weighs  516^  carats.     The  smaller  stone,  "  Cullinan  II," 
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was  completed  somewhat  earlier,  or,  to  be  exact,  in  the  preceding 
October,  and  was  reduced  from  670  to  30G  carats. 

Almost  equal  in  weight  to  the  CuUinan  stone  as  it  was  in  its  origi- 
nal condition  is  a  Brazilian  diamond  found  in  the  spring  of  1908  in 
the  district  of  Dos  Dourados,  Minas  Geraes  State.  This  diamond  is 
thus  described  in  the  "  Brazilian  Eeview  "  of  March  10,  1908  : 

The  large  diamond  to  which  we  referred  last  weeli  as  having  been  found  on 
the  fazenda  of  St.  Joao  Ramos,  in  the  district  do  Dourados,  has  been  brought 
to  St.  Patrocinio.  The  diamond  weighs  500  grams,  is  3i  centimeters  long  (1^ 
inches)  and  2  centimeters  (or  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch)  wide,  being 
of  the  first  water. 


(  From  the  Literary  Digest.  ) 


THE  FINISHED  DIAMONDS. 


These  are  known  as  Cullinan  II  and  Cullinan  I,  respectively,  the  former  weighing  SOO-fg  carats  and 
the  latter  516è.    The  photographic  reproduction  shows  the  actual  size  of  the  finished  stones. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  gems  of  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  famous  stones  which  we  have  described  are  extremely  rare.  As 
actually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  world,  diamonds  usually 
vary  from  minute  particles  to  a  few  carats  in  Aveight,  and  a  stone  that 
is  25  carats  when  cut  and  polished  may  generally  be  regarded  as 
exceptionally  large.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of 
meaning  in  the  word  carat  as  applied  to  diamonds  and  gold,  respec- 
tively. In  the  former,  carat  signifies  actual  weight;  in  the  latter, 
fineness  or  quality.  Thus  the  standard  of  24  carat  being  recognized 
as  absolutely  pure  gold,  22  carat  is  equal  to  the  quality  of  coined 
gold.    On  the  other  hand,  a  diamond  weighing  22  carats,  on  the  basis 
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of  150^  carats  to  1  ounce  troy,  would  be  equivalent  to  slightly  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  latter  standard  of  weight. 

Fashion  and  international  public  taste  have  dictated  that  the  ex- 
ceptionally flawless  white  variety,  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  steel  in  it, 
shall  always  be  regarded  as  a  diamond  of  the  first  "  water  "  or  qual- 
ity. From  the  standard  thus  set,  experts  recognize  a  large  variety  of 
gradations.  Yellow,  blue,  violet,  rose,  and  red  diamonds  may  be 
equally  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  all  such  gems,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing exceptional  in  their  appearance,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope 
and  other  tests,  are  regarded  as  inferior.  It  is  urged  in  favor  of 
Brazil  that,  while  South  African  diamonds  frequently  have  a  yellow- 
ish tinge  about  them,  those  coming  from  South  America  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  quantity,  fully  50  per  cent  purer,  and  are  either  of  perfect 

quality     or     closely     approximate 
thereto. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  diamonds 
such  as  one  may  inspect  in  the 
leading  jewelers'  establishments  of 
the  world,  there  is  the  "  carbona- 
do," ••  borts,"  or  black  diamond, 
which  is  used  wholly  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  purposes. 
This  stone  is  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  known,  being  some- 
times harder  than  the  crystallized 
diamond,  but  is  unsuited  for  cut- 
ting into  gems  because  of  its 
opacity  and  on  account  of  being 
amorphous. 

Carbonado  was  first  success- 
fully used  by  the  French  engineer 
Lechot,  in  the  drills  for  boring 
holes  for  blasting  in  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel  through  the  Alps.  At  present  it  is  largely  employed  in 
diamond  drilling,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
items  of  cost.  With  their  aid  the  most  resistant  and  hardest  rocks 
may  be  pierced.  They  were  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  two  great  Transandine  railways  of  South  America,  the  Oroya 
Eailroad  in  Peru  and  the  Chilo- Argentine  Transandine  Eailway,  for 
testing  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  penetrated  and  in  the  boring 
of  holes  for  blasting. 

Brazil  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  supply  of  the 
black  diamond,  while  the  United  States  is  its  largest  market.  It  is 
found  in  La  Chapada  and  Lavras  districts  of  the  province  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,  where  it  is  mined  from  river  beds  and  other  alluvium.  The 
miners  sell  their  find  to  agents  of  exporting  firms  in  the  city  of 


(Courtesy  of  Jacques  Baszanger,  New  York.) 

REPRODUCTION  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
THE  LARGKST  BLACK  OR  'BORTS" 
DIAMOND  EVER  FOUND. 

This  immense  stone  weighed  3,078  carats,  or  (il  5 
grams,  and  was  found  in  the  Brazilian  iields 
in  1895.  It  was  purchased  by  a  New  York 
house  for  832,000  and  broken  up  into  pieces  of 
suitable  size  for  diamond  drills,  a  special 
machine  being  devised  for  the  purpose.  At 
present  valuations  this  stone  would  be  worth 
1262,000. 
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Bahia.  It  is  calculated  that  this  port  ships  annually  about  $4,000,000 
to  $4,600,000  AYorth  of  black  diamonds,  and,  with  the  adoption  of 
modern  methods  and  machinery  in  place  of  the  extremely  primitive 
ones  formerly  employed,  the  industry  will  be  tremendously  stimu- 
lated. About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  stone  of  1,100  carats  was  found, 
followed  by  one  of  1,700  carats,  and  in  1895  a  gigantic  stone  of  3,078 
carats,  or  615  grams,  which  was  purchased  by  a  Xew  York  house 
for  $32,000  and  broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  diamond 
drills.  At  present  prices  this  stone  would  be  worth  about  $262,000. 
During  the  past  ten  j^ears  stones  of  400  to  800  carats  have  been  dis- 
covered, while  thej^  are  frequently  found  weighing  from  100  to  200 
carats. 

Previous  to  1870  carbonado  was  practically  valueless.  From  1870' 
to  1872  it  was  employed  as  an  abrasive  for  cutting  and  polish- 
ing the  white  gems,  and  thousands  of  carats  were  sold  at  50' 
cents  per  carat,  to  be  crushed  to  powder  for  this  purpose.  A  few 
years  later,  when  carbonado  was  employed  in  diamond  drilling,  it 
sold  at  from  $2  to  $4  a  carat.  Between  1895  and  the  present  the 
market  value  has  fluctuated  between  $25  and  $85  a  carat,  this  high 
price  being  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  carbonado  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  demand  has  increased.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  black  diamond  consumption  in  drilling,  it  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  in  digging  the  drill  hole  at  Eybnik  (Paruschowitz),, 
Upper  Silesia,  Avhich  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  upward 
of  $25,000  worth  of  carbonado  was  used. 

We  may  now  pass  to  some  general  considerations  relating  to  the 
diamond  industry  of  Brazil  and  South  Africa.  In  the  former 
country  diamond  mining  has  existed  for  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
years  and  in  the  latter  for  only  thirty- eight.  As  nearly  as  expert 
geologists  can  determine,  the  South  African  fields  would  appear  to- 
have  been,  in  remote  ages,  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Vaal  River,  which  is  now  25  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mines,  and 
subsequently,  through  volcanic  action,  the  entire  mass  was  erupted 
up  to  its  present  altitude.  Not  to  enter  into  any  extended  geological 
discussion,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  this  African  diamantiferous- 
territory  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  in  an  elevated  platean 
over  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  it  is 
quite  flat,  dry,  and  treeless.  The  ground  has  now  been  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  2,000  feet  and  is  found  to  consist  of  a  complex  conglomer- 
ate, often  uptilted,  composed  of  hard  red  clay,  subcarboniferous. 
measures,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  peculiar  material,  forced  up 
by  nature  through  four  gigantic  pipes,  in  comparatiA^ely  close  prox- 
imity to  one  another.  It  is  this  foreign  material,  called  "  blue  "  by 
the  miners,  on  account  of  its  color,  which  contains  the  diamonds.  It 
is  now  known  to  consist  of  a  hydrous  magnesian  conglomerate  with 
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silica  as  a  base,  and  in  it  can  be  found  nearly  all  the  chemical  ele- 
ments known.  In  order  of  importance,  there  are  four  principal 
mines,  the  Kimberley,  De  Beers,  Du  Toits  Pan,  and  Bultfontein. 
They  are  situated  in  the  British  Province  of  Griqualand  West,  about 
(500  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  If  the  De  Beers  property  be  re- 
garded as  a  center,  the  other  three  mines  are  within  a  radius  of  2 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  largest  hole 
ever  excavated  by  man  has  been  made,  called,  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  South  African  miners,  "  dry  diggings." 


VAAL  RIVER  DIGGINGS,  WALBECK'S  PLANT,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  first  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Africa  was  made  near  the  lower  part  of  the  Vaal  River,  in 
Griqualand  West.  This  river  rises  in  the  Drakenberg  Range  of  mountains,  is  about  700  miles 
long,  and  flows  into  the  Orange  River,  separating  the  Transvaal  Colony  from  the  Orange  River 
Colony  on  the  south.  Kimberley,  the  center  of  the  famous  De  Beers  Mines,  is  in  the  Vaal 
River  country. 

Expressed  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  record  of  diamond  mining  in 
South  Africa  is  the  story  of  remarkable  achievements  and  indomi- 
table human  endurance,  perseverance,  and  energy.  At  first  each  in- 
dividual miner  staked  out  his  claim,  dug  for  the  diamonds,  and 
laboriously  washed  them  out  of  the  blue  conglomerate.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  time,  modern  machinery  expedited  matters,  and  mining 
companies  began  to  be  formed.  Then,  as  the  diamond  mining  pro- 
ceeded ever  deeper  below  the  surface,  from  one  level  to  another,  and 
perils  froni' flooding  in  the  rainy  season  and  from  other  sources  in- 
creased, it  was  perceived  that  the  open-air  method  must  be  aban- 
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doned.  At  this  juncture,  while  the  industry  was  suffering  from  the 
combined  effects  of  mismanagement  and  the  panic  of  1883,  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  and  three  associates  amalga- 
mated, in  1889,  60  conflicting  companies  into  the  one  vast  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Corporation,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $19,750,000. 
His  constructive  and  financial  resourcefulness  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  sinking  of  ingenious  shafts  and  tunnels,  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity, the  harnessing  of  the  Vaal  River,  25  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Kimberley,  and  to  the  huge  buildings  and  sheds  containing  every 
kind  of  machinery  and  apparatus  which  commanding  intelligence 
could  suggest.  Every  possible  device,  in  brief,  that  could  be  con- 
ceived of  was  employed  for  expediting  the  process  of  winning  and 
extracting  the  diamonds  concealed  in  the  blue  conglomerate.  One 
obstacle  alone  which  neither  his  or  any  brain  could  remove  lay  be- 
yond his  power.  The  thousands  of  tons  of  the  blue  conglomerate 
ceaselessly  brought  up  to  the  surface,  spread  out  over  acres  of  ground, 
and  harrowed  by  the  most  apjDroved  machinery  and  methods,  must 
lie  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  the  action  of  the  weather  for  from 
six  months  to  a  jear  before  the  diamonds  concealed  in  those  stubborn 
blue  masses  could  be  extracted. 

From  the  South  African  fields  we  may  now  turn  to  the  diaman- 
tiferous  deposits  of  Brazil.  The  conditions  in  the  latter  country 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  Africa.  The  gravel,  sand,  and 
other  material  containing  diamonds  lie  in  or  near  the  beds  of  streams 
and  rivers,  and  have  been  washed  down  by  erosion  from  high 
"  chapadas  "  or  plateaus,  which  are  probablj^  the  original  matrix  in 
which  Brazilian  diamonds  Avere  formed.  As  is  natural,  gold  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances,  such  as  itacolumnite,  olivine,  limestone, 
hematite,  granite,  gneiss,  and  clay  are  associated  with  the  diamonds. 
The  diamond-bearing  material  of  Brazil  consists  of  a  conglomerate, 
sometimes  interbedded  with  hard  yellow  sandstone,  which  is  washed 
down  through  erosion  by  rivers,  or,  in  some  cases,  may  be  badly 
decomposed  and  rotten  rock.  Fossils  are  generally  lacking.  The 
deposits  often  consist  of  schists  and  schistose  clay,  diamond-bearing 
clays,  reddish  earth,  granitic  and  gneissic  formations,  and  pebbles  of 
various  sorts. 

The  States  of  the  Republic  which  have  yielded  diamonds  are 
Minas  Geraes,  Parana,  Bahia,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso.  It  is  in 
the  first  named  that  Diamantina,  celebrated  for  the  rich  diamond 
mines  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated.  The  city  is  well  built  and  lies  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  or  Diamond,  River,  a  stream 
350  miles  long,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  Belmonte.  To 
the  east  of  Diamantina  is  the  peak  of  Mount  Itambe,  5,960  feet,  in 
the  Serra  Espinaco  Range.     The  mines  are  situated  north  of  Rio  de 


WESSELTON    MINE,' 
This  mine  produced  in  tlie  fiscal  year  1906-7  diamonds  to  the  value  of  over  $7,000,0U0,  with 


KIMBERLEY,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

a  net  profit  of  nearly  $4,000,000.    It  is  one  of  the  great  diamond  mines  of  South  Africa. 
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Janeiro,  800  kilometers,  or  497  miles,  north  of  Ouro  Preto,  the  capital 
of  Minas  Geraes.  The  territory  in  which  they  are  situated  forms  a 
vast  ellipse,  80  kilometers,  or  50  miles,  by  40  kilometers,  or  25  miles, 
in  a  plateau  1,000  to  1,200  meters  (3,280  to  3,937  feet),  containing  a 


(Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

SORTING  ROUGH  DIAMONDS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  DE  BEERS  MINES,  KIMBERLEY, 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

For  the  year  1907  this  mine  produced  diamonds  to  the  value  of  over  Ç32,000,000,  with  a  net  profit  of 

more  than  $13,000,000. 

number  of  valleys  cut  by  the  Jequitinhonha  and  its  left  tributaries^ 
Ribeirão  do  Inferno,  Eio  Caethe,  etc.,  and  also  by  the  São  Francisco's 
affluents  which  flow  to  the  northwest,  in  a  very  different  basin. 
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The  city  of  Diamantina  is  reached  generally  by  two  routes.  One 
is  by  leaving  the  railway  at  Curvello,  Minas  Geraes,  and  taking 
mule  train  for  the  three  to  four  days'  trip.  This  route  ranges  over 
some  very  rough  country,  including  two  rivers  separated  by  high 
ridges,  the  main  ridge  reaching  well  toward  5,000  feet  elevation 
where  the  trail  crosses  it.  It  can  only  be  taken  by  mules  or  horses. 
The  other  route  is  by  leaving  the  railroad  at  Curalinho,  farther 
north  than  Curvello.  It  can  be  taken  in  rough  stages  and  wagons, 
but  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  is  a  more  difficult  trip  than  by  the 
former  route. 

The  State  of  Bahia  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  extremely 
rich  in  carbonados,  and  ranks  with  Minas  Geraes  in  diamantiferous 
deposits.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  districts  have  been  artificially  mapped 
out,  but  the  best  division  is  into  two  sections,  one  in  the  center  of  the 
State  and  tributary  to  the  Paraguacu  River,  and  the  other  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  along  the  Pardo  River.  The  former 
is  considered  the  more  productive  section,  and  has  been  constantly 
and  profitably  worked  ever  since  its  discovery  in  1844. 

Although  diamond  mining  has  been  more  extensively  and  system- 
atically pursued  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia  than 
elsewhere  in  Brazil,  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  and  Parana  have  yielded 
sufficient  results  to  justify  the  belief  that  their  future  as  centers  of 
diamond  production  will  be  prosperous. 

The  primitive  methods  of  mining  employed  in  Brazil  until  recent 
years  have,  nevertheless,  abundantly  revealed  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  the  Brazilian  diamantiferous  deposits.  Two  native  methods 
are  still  very  largely  in  use,  according  to  the  locality  to  be  worked. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  found  suitable  for  the  diamond-bearing 
streams  of  the  Diamantina  district,  somewhat  resembles  placer  gold 
washing.  The  process  consists  primarily  in  digging  out  sand  and 
gravel,  which  are  put  into  small  wooden  bowls,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing 8  or  10  pounds.  The  native  miners  then  proceed  in  Indian  file 
with  their  loads  to  some  convenient  part  of  a  river  or  stream,  where 
they  laboriously  wash  out  their  material,  gradually  getting  rid  of  all 
lighter  particles  and  débris  until  the  hidden  diamonds,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  3^,  reveal  themselves  through  their  weight  and  peculiar 
luster.  Iron  pans  with  small  perforated  holes  are  sometimes  used  to 
hasten  the  process  of  extraction.  A  modification  of  this  plan,  where 
a  considerable  pit  has  been  excavated,  consists  in  finding  a  curve  in 
the  river  some  distance  above,  with  a  natural  fall  of  20  or  30  feet, 
and  diverting  thither  a  part  of  the  stream  through  an  artificial 
channel. 

A  different  method  of  mining  has  to  be  employed  in  the  localities 
called  "  chapadas,"  or  plateaus,  where  diamonds  are  imbedded  in 
68800— Bull.  2—09 7 
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compact,  somewhat  resistant,  conglomerates.  A  small  reservoir,  or 
if  necessary,  two  or  three  reservoirs,  are  built,  rude  dams  are  placed 
at  various  points  across  the  nearest  available  river,  and  with  the 
increased  water  power  thus  obtained  the  conglomerates  are  washed 
down  a  ravine  to  the  desired  lower  level,  where  the  process  of  further 
diamond  extraction  may  be  continued. 

Primitive  as  are  the  processes  described,  they  have  yielded  in 
the  past  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  surprisingly  rich  returns. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  total  Brazilian  diamond  pro- 
duction, including  the  extensive  contraband  trade  practiced  during 
the  Portuguese  colonial  régime,  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  carats, 
or  2-Î-  metric  tons.  The  total  export  value  of  diamonds  of  every 
sort  from  Brazil  in  1906  is  conservatively  calculated  at  about 
$5,000,000. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  to  install  dredging  and  hydraulic 
machinery  for  the  extraction  of  diamonds  such  as  the  alluvial  dia- 
mantiferous  deposits  of  the  Republic  require  was  the  Boa  Vista 
Company,  in  1899,  formed  in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  francs, 
or  $100,000.  Their  mining  concessions  were  situated  at  Boa  Vista, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  São  Francisco  River,  above  the  Falls  of 
Paulo  AfFonso,  and  about  300  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  Brazilian  diamond-bearing  deposits  so  far  discovered  are  all 
alluvial  and  surface,  and  they  possess  many  natural  advantages  over 
the  diamantiferous  fields  of  South  Africa,  which,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  are  "  dry  diggings,''  requiring  the  most  expensive  processes 
and  machinery  and  every  device  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent 
for  the  successful  extraction  of  diamonds.  In  Brazil,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diamonds  concealed  can  be  easily  extracted  b}^  means  of 
hydraulic  and  dredging  apparatus.  A  network  of  rivers  and  streams 
affords  an  unfailing  and  copious  water  supply  and  power.  There 
is  no  deep  mining  to  be  done,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Africa.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  j^robable  total  Brazilian  alluvium  has 
been  explored,  and  the  river  gravels,  except  in  the  reaches  of  only 
moderate  depth,  are  untouched.  Moreover,  these  gravels  in  many 
cases  carry  enough  gold  to  pay  for  dredging,  and  even  platinum  may 
be  found. 

Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  the  diamond  expert  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  places  the  total  value  of  all  the  diamonds  known  to 
exist  in  the  world  to-day  at  $1.000,000,000,  at  least  half  of  which  is 
owned  in  the  United  States."  T\^ien  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  total 
African  yield,  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1871  to  the  present,  is 

«^  See  Mr. 'KuNz's  monograph  on  diamonds  published  in  "The  Americana" 
(copyright  edition,  1907),  Volnme  V,  published  by  the  Scientific  American  Com- 
piling Department,   New  York  City. 


DREDGING   FOR  DIAMONDS  IN   BRAZIL. 

The  use  of  dredges  in  the  Brazilian  fields  is  revolutionizing  the  diamond  industry  in  that 
country.  Although  the  first  cost  is  very  heavy,  their  economical  operation  and  the  vast 
amount  of  hand  labor  saved  give  an  advantage  which  can  not  be  overlooked  in  final 
results. 
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approximately  $700,000,000,  and  that  this  result,  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  hasbeen  attained  only  after  overcoming  stupendous  natural 
obstacles,  one  is  justified  in  forecasting  in  regard  to  Brazil  that  if,  in 
the  naturally  rich  and  easily  worked  diamantiferous  deposits  of  that 
Republic,  the  same  amount  of  capital,  ability,  resourcefulness,  energy, 
endurance,  and  perseverance  are  employed  as  have  been  steadily  ap- 
plied in  the  South  African  fields  the  Brazilian  production  and  ex- 
portation of  diamonds,  at  the  end  of  a  decade  or  less,  will  far  exceed 
all  that  Africa  has  been  able  to  produce  in  more  than  a  generation. 
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WILLIAM  R.  GRACE. 

WHEN  we  stop  to  count  the  list  of  Americans  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  the  various  South 
American  Republics  there  is  no  name  that  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  that  of  W.  R.  Grace. 

He  was  born  May  10,  1832,  at  Riverstown,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 
His  father,  Jainies  Grace,  and  his  mother.  Ellen  Mary  Russell, 
were  both  of  distinguished  family.  The  Graces  trace  their  descent 
to  Raimond  Le  Gros,  of  the  ancient  Norman  family  of  that  name 
which  migrated  to  Ireland. 

About  the  year  1850  W.  R.  Grace  accompanied  his  father  to  Peru 
on  an  expedition  to  that  country.  The  elder  Grace  saw  nothing 
attractive  and  returned  to  Ireland,  but  AV.  R.  Grace  remained  and 
entered  the  employ  of  John  Bryce  in  Callao.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  commercial  career.  His  ability  and  energy  were  soon 
manifested  and  in  a  fcAv  j^ears  were  recognized  b}"  ^Mr.  Bryce,  and 
he  became  a  partner,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Bryce,  Grace 
&  Co. 

The  house  grew  steadily  in  importance  ;  its  operations  were  broad- 
ened, and  b)^  1860  it  had  become  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Peru. 
Mr.  M.  P.  Grace,  a  j^ounger  brother,  had  meanwhile  joined  the  con- 
cern and  added  materially  to  its  strength. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  W.  R.  Grace  rendered  his  first  im- 
portant service  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Early  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  English  and  native  houses 
of  Callao  decided  to  refuse  credit  to  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  then  called  frequently  at  that  port,  the  chief  base  of 
naval  supplies  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  Mr.  Grace 
placed  the  resources  of  his  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  navj',  and  his 
action  was  subsequently  recognized  as  having  relieved  the  Govern- 
ment from  an  exceedingly  difficult  position. 

About  18G5  Mr.  Grace  returned  to  New  York,  became  an  American 
citizen,  and  established  the  house  there,  leaving  M.  P.  Grace  in 
charge  in  Peru. 
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He  was  active  in  sending  Rodman  guns  to  Peru  to  fortify  Callao 
against  the  Spanish,  who  had  bombarded  several  ports  in  Chile  and 
Peru  in  1865. 

After  a  while  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Grace  Brothers 
&  Co.,  the  Bryces  having  retired.  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Grace,  who  on  the  latter's  death  became  the  president  of  the  con- 
cern, joined  the  house  about  this  time. 

The  firm  continued  to  broaden  its  field  ;  it  established  other  houses, 
and  had  good  connections  in  Europe. 

The  House  of  Dreyfus  Frères,  of  Paris,  who  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  export  of  Peruvian  guano,  failed  about  1879  and  thereby  seri- 
ously prejudiced  the  interests  of  the  Peruvian   Government.     Mr. 


THE  LARGE  SUGAR  REFINERY  OF  W.  R.  GRACE  &   CO.  IN  NORTHERN  PERU. 

This  is  known  as  the  Cartavio  sugar  estate  and  refinery,  and  gives  employment  to  several  thou- 
sand people. 

Grace  prompth^  came  to  its  assistance  with  financial  facilities  and 
took  over  the  consignment  of  guano. 

"\'^'lien,  in  1886,  Peru  became  embarrassed  with  her  foreign  credi- 
tors, owing  to  reckless  extravagance  in  railroad  building  and  losses 
in  the  war  with  Chile,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Grace's  firm  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Grace,  an  adjustment  was  affected 
between  Peru  and  her  creditors  that  involved  the  sum  of  $250,000,000. 
By  this  arrangement  j)ractically  all  the  railroads  in  Peru  were  taken 
over  by  á  corporation,  the  celebrated  Oroya  Eailroad  was  completed, 
and  other  projects  for  the  general  development  of  the  country  were 
undertaken. 
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The  house  meanwhile  extended  its  activities  to  Chile,  where  it 
established  in  time  a  number  of  offices.  It  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  nitrate  industry  and  is  to-day  the  largest  exporter  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  wool  ex- 
porters in  southern  Chile.  In  1903  the  firm  took  over  the  concession 
from  Chile  for  the  construction  of  the  Transandine  Railroad  through 
the  Andes,  which  when  completed  will  connect  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
Atlantic  by  rail  with  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Grace  conducted  a  line  of  sailing  vessels  in 
connection  with  his  business,  and  in  1890  he  sent  the  first  steamer  to 
the  West  Coast  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  in  1893 


THE  W.  R.  GRACE  COMPANY'S  COTTON  MILL  NEAR  LIMA,  PERU. 

There  are  seven  cotton  factories  in  Peru,  five  of  which  are  located  in  and  around  Lima.  The 
yearly  production  of  cotton  cloth  is  about  23.000,000  yards,  and  the  consumption  of  clean  cot- 
ton is  approximately  2,500  tons.  The  product  of  the  mills  is  so  much  in  demand  that 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  England  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Some  cotton  goods  are 
shipped  to  Bolivia. 

established  a  regular  line  of  steamers  to  the  coast,  which  has  been 
running  ever  since.  This  line,  by  giving  good  service,  at  greatly  re- 
duced rates,  has  materially  aided  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  that  coast.  Later  on  another 
line  was  established  from  San  Francisco. 

The  house  has  given  much  attention  to  electrical  development  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  establishment  and  successful  operation 
of  a  number  of  electric-light  plants  and  trolley  lines.  Beside  his 
commercial  and  financial  interests  he  had  a  number  of  industrial 
enterjDrises  owned  by  himself  and  associates,  among  them  a  la-rge 
sugar  plantation  and  factory  in  the  celebrated  Chicama  Valley  in 
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Peru  and  a  large  cotton  spinning  niill  near  Lima.  In  ISd-i  all  the 
interests  were  united  into  a  corporation,  named  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Mr.  Grace  was  prominent  in  business  circles  in  Xew  York.  Among 
the  manj^  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested,  he  was  President  of 
the  IngersoU  Sergeant  Drill  Company,  one  of  the  organizers  and  a 
Director  of  the  Lincoln  Xational  Bank,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Xew  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

In  politics  Mr.  Grace  was  conspicuous  as  an  Independent  Demo- 
crat. He  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Xew  York,  in  1880  and  1881, 
and  gave  the  city  a  clean,  businesslike  administration. 

He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Independent  Democratic  movement, 
known  as  the  "Anti-Snappers."  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
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LOADING  NITRATE  AT  TUE  W.  R.  GRACE  COMPANY'S  MINE  IN  CHILE. 
This  firm  is  the  largest  exporter  of  nitrate  of  sf)da  to  the  United  States. 

Grover  Cleveland  for  President  in  1892  after  his  own  State  had 
refused  to  take  him  up. 

In  his  charity  and  philanthropy  Mr.  Grace  was  unostentatious  and 
always  practical.  In  1879,  when  Ireland  suffered  a  .severe  famine,  he 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  relief  expedition  organized,  and  per- 
sonally took  charge  of  the  dispatch  of  the  steamship  Constellation^ 
which  carried  a  cargo  of  food  to  the  sufferers  from  Xew  York. 

In  1897,  with  his  brother,  Michael  P.  Grace,  he  established  in 
Xew  York  the  Grace  Institute  for  Women.  It  educates  young 
women  in  domestic  sciences  and  occupations  so  that  they  may  become 
useful  housewives,  and  gives  them  instruction  in  such  other  trades  as 
women  are  emplo^'ed  in.     In  1908  it  gave  instruction  to  over  1,100 
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"women.  The  Institute  is  supported  exclusively  by  members  of  the 
Grace  family. 

Mr.  Grace  was  in  every  sense  a  self-made  man,  a  builder,  and  a 
creator.  He  had  great  force,  strength  of  character,  and  constructive 
genius.  He  developed  markets;  he  established  transportation  lines; 
he  built  up  mercantile  ventures  and  directed  them  with  such  skill  and 
energy  that  while  he  built  up  a  large  personal  fortune  he  also  devel- 
oped the  resources  of  the  various  Republics  on  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  contributary  forces  in 
the  development  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America. 

He  died  March  21.  1904,  leaving  his  widow,  Lillius  Grace,  and 
five  children,  Joseph  P.  Grace,  ^y.  R.  Grace,  Alice  Grace  D'Oench, 
Lilias  J.  Kent,  and  Louise  N.  Grace. 

Joseph  P.  Grace  is  now  the  head  of  AV.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  W.  R. 
Grace  is  Vice  President  of  the  IngersoU  Rand  Co. 
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COLOMBIA. 

THE  story  of  the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 
On  the  Tth  of  August,  1819,  the  great  liberator.  Gen. 
Simón  Bolívar,  won  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Boj^aca,  in  Xew  Granada  (as  Colombia  was  then 
called),  which  firmly  assured  the  complete  independence  of  northern 
South  America.  He  had  long  cherished  the  dream  of  establishing  a 
powerful  Latin- American  confederation,  patterned  after  that  of  the 
noble  Republic  of  the  north  founded  by  Washington.  With  the 
prestige  gained  by  the  victory  of  Boyaca,  Bolívar  was  enabled,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1819,  to  unite  the  present  Eepublics  of  Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  and  Panama,  and  somewhat  later  the  "  Intenden- 
cia of  Quito  "  (now  the  Republic  of  Ecuador)  into  a  federal  union 
known  officially  as  "  The  Republic  of  Colombia."  A  Constituent 
Congress  of  the  newly  created  Greater  Colombia  assembled  in 
Cucuta,  New  Granada,  in  1821,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  decreed 
that,,  until  otherwise  changed  by  law,  the  flag  of  the  confederated 
Republic  should  be  that  of  Venezuela,  and  also  that,  with  a  few  slight 
modifications,  the  Venezuelan  coat  of  arms  should  be  accepted.  This 
statute  continued  in  force  until  the  death  of  the  great  liberator, 
Bolívar,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1830.  AVith  the  passing  away  of 
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the  master  genius  which  had  created  it,  the  Colombian  Union  ceased 
to  exist  and  separated  into  the  independent  South  American  Ke- 
publics  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada  (the  present 
Colombia  and  Panama).  The  last-named  country  officially  recog- 
nized the  dissolution  of  Greater  Colombia  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1832.  The  Republic  of  New  Granada  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
"The  Granacline  Confederation"  in  1858,  became  in  1861  "The 
United  States  of  New  Granada,"  and  in  1863  changed  this  title  to 
that  of  "  The  United  States  of  Colombia."  « 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Colombian  Union  in  1832  New 
Granada  adopted  the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  which  are  now  the 
national  emblems  of  Colombia.  Two  out  of  the  three  horizontal 
stripes  of  the  Colombian  banner,  namely,  the  yellow  (occupying  the 
upper  half  of  the  flag)  and  the  red,  or  lowest,  band,  were  suggested 
by  the  standard  of  Spain.  The  central  blue  band  is  symbolical  of  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  bathe  the 
shores  of  Colombia.  The  three  colors  have  also  a  poetical  significance. 
Thus  the  yellow  stripe  represents  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Republic;  the  turquoise  blue,  the  ocean  intervening  between  Europe 
and  America  ;  and  the  red,  the  blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs  shed  in 
maintaining  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 

The  Colombian  national  coat  of  arms  shows  a  shield  divided  into 
three  horizontal  sections:  The  uppermost  displays,  upon  a  field 
of  blue,  a  golden  open  pomegranate  tinged  with  red,  with  stem 
and  leaves  of  the  same  color,  this  "  granada  "  or  pomegranate  be- 
ing a  reminder  of  the  name  New  Granada  conferred  by  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  upon  Colombia  when  they  first  discovered  that  portion 
of  the  coast  of  northern  South  America.  On  each  side  of  the  pome- 
granate there  is  an  inclined  golden  cornucopia,  the  horn  of  plenty  on 
the  right  pouring  out  toward  the  center  gold  coins  symbolical  of  the 
mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  Colombia,  while  the  cornucopia  on  the 
left  overflows  with  fruits  of  the  Tropics.  In  the  central  section 
upon  a  platinum-colored  field,  there  is  a  red  liberty  cap  supported 
on  a  lance.  The  lowest  section  of  the  shield  contains,  in  blue,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  between  the  two  seas  with  silvery 
waves,  a  shij)  painted  black,  with  sails  full  set,  being  shown  on  both 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  shield  is  supported 
by  four  national  banners.  As  the  emblem  of  national  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  the  crest  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  Colombia  shows 
the  condor  of  the  Andes  with  extended  wings,  from  whose  beak 
there  hangs  a  laurel  wreath,  and  attached  to  the  latter  a  streamer  of 
ribbon,  upon  which,  on  a  golden  background,  there  is  inscribed  in 
black  letters  the  legend,  "  Liberty  and  Order."  ^ 

"  In  1886  it  became  the  "  Republic  of  Colombia  "  nncler  a  unitary  republican 
form  of  government. 

*  The  nine  stars  which  were  formerly  placed  in  the  center  of  the  national 
banner  of  Colombia  have  been  suppressed  by  the  decree  of  November  5,  1889. 
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THE  26th  of  JULY  :  THE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  COLOMBIA. 

THE  Viceroy alty  of  New  Granada,  which  chiring  the  Spanish 
regime  corresponded,  virtually,  to  the  territorial  area  of  the 
present  Republics  of  Colombia  and  Panama,  inaugurated  its 
movements  for  final  separation  from  Spain  in  the  eventful 
year  of  1810.  Among  the  contributing  causes  which  hastened  the 
revolution  were  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  France,  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  Europe,  the  invasion,  at  his  com- 
mand, of  French  armies  into  Spain,  his  forcible  deposition  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  substitution  of  his  own 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  upon  the  Spanish  throne  in  Madrid. 
Added  to  these  causes  were  the  subsequent  disturbed  condition  of 
politics  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Spain's  own  misrule  and  op- 
pression for  three  hundred  years  of  her  vast  transoceanic  possessions 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  x\merica. 

The  French  emissaries  of  Napoleon,  upon  their  arrival  in  New 
Granada,  were  received  everywhere  with  manifestations  of  bitter 
hostility,  and  on  the  13tli  of  September,  1808,  war  against  Napoleon 
was  declared.  A  year  later,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1809,  a  Junta, 
or  Assembly  of  Notables,  met  in  Bogota,  and  28  of  their  number,  be- 
longing to  the  most  illustrious  Granadine  or  Colombian  families,  took 
a  radical  stand  in  favor  of  greater  liberty  in  South  America.  From 
this  date  events  moved  rapidly.  By  the  middle  of  1810  feeling  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  old  Spanish  absolutism  and  the  advocates 
of  constitutional  freedom  ran  high,  and  a  chance  expression  of  con- 
tempt for  the  native-born  South  Americans  which  a  Spaniard 
uttered  in  a  small  shop  in  Bogota  on  the  20th  of  July  was  enough  to 
start  a  popular  riot  throughout  the  city.  The  Viceroy  Amar,  in 
order  to  appease  the  infuriated  people,  convoked  an  extraordinary 
cabildo  or  city  council,  of  which  one  Don  José  Acavedo,  who  had 
already  been  proclaimed  by  the  citizens  as  their  representative,  was 
a  member.  At  his  suggestion,  while  allegiance  was  still  professed 
toward  Ferdinand  VII  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Spain,  a  Su- 
preme Junta  or  Directory  was  nominated  to  assist  the  Viceroy  Amar 
in  the  proper  government  of  New  Granada,  and  the  names  having 
been  publicly  announced  to  the  G,000  or  7,000  hastily  armed  citizens 
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surrounding  the  viceregal  palace,  the  list  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  people  was  recognized  in 
the  composition  of  this  Junta,  which  consisted  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Cabildo  of  Bogota  (peninsular  Spainards  excluded), 
but  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Viceroy 
and  other  royal  authorities  took  solemn  oaths  to  support  the  new 
central  government. 

The  people,  who  were  now  in  full  control  of  Bogota,  secured  the 
imprisonment  of  a  considerable  number  of  odious  judges  and  officials. 
The  Viceroy  Amak  himself  was  distrusted  and  suspected  of  secretly 
fomenting  a  counter  revolution.  Suddenly  a  rumor  spread  through- 
out the  city  that  he  had  ordered  his  bodyguard  to  be  prepared  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  that  a  large  supply  of 
arms  was  concealed  in  the  palace,  among  them  being  artillery, 
already  loaded  for  action.  This  news  started  renewed  revolutionary 
commotions,  which  were  temporarily  quieted  by  the  Junta  consenting 
that  the  Viceroy  should  be  imprisoned  and  the  Vice-Queen  placed  in  a 
convent.  These  orders  were  carried  into  execution  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1810.  On  the  following  day  the  Junta  of  Bogota  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  Regency  Council  of  Spain.  Unsettled  conditions 
now  prevailed  in  the  capital  of  New  Granada  for  about  three  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  new  assembly  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  liberated  the  Viceroy  Amar  and  his 
consort.  The  latter  repaired  to  the  port  of  Cartagena  (August  15), 
and  from  there  embarked  for  Spain. 

The  revolution  inaugurated  in  Bogota  between  the  20th  and  2Cth 
of  July,  1810,  was  the  beginning  of  Colombia's  heroic  struggle  for 
independence  and  liberty,  which  were  finally  assured  nine  years  later 
by  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  which  the  great  South  American 
liberator.  Gen.  Simón  Bolívar,  won  over  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle 
of  Boyaca,  August  7,  1819. 

From  the  foregoing  historical  review  it  can  be  readily  understood 
why  the  26th  of  July  is  annually  celebrated  throughout  Colombia  as 
the  principal  national  holiday  of  the  Republic. 
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GEN.  JOSÉ  MIGUEL  GOMEZ, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

S  a  consequence  of  the  national  election  held  in  Cuba  on 
Xovember  14,  1908,  Gen.  José  IMigiiel  Gomez  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Republic  and  Señor  Alfredo  Zayas,  Vice- 
President. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  executive  took  place  at  noon  on 
Januar}^  28,  1909,  amid  great  popular  rejoicing  and  Avith  the  friendly 
participation  of  representatives  from  other  governments. 

Festivities  attendant  upon  the  event  commenced  with  a  brilliant 
reception  and  ball,  tendered  by  the  municipality  of  Havana  to  the 
departing  authorities  of  the  provisional  government,  on  the  evening 
of  Januarj^  27,  preceded  by  a  luncheon  and  dinner  of  state  to  visiting 
diplomats  and  officials. 
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The  new  President  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Government  Palace,  after  which,  according  to  cable  reports,  he  ad- 
dressed the  throngs  of  his  enthusiastic  countrymen  as  follows: 

Fellow-countrymen,  you  have  seen  how  I  just  took  the  oath  as  President 
of  Cuba.  Instead  of  this  ceremony  taking  place  inside  the  palace,  as  is  usual, 
it  was  here  before  your  eyes,  according  to  a  suggestion  made  to  me  by  the 
honorable  Provisional  Governor,  in  order  that  this  solemn  act  might  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  people  from  whom  my  sovereign  rights  are  derived. 

I  am  also  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  to  you  directly  that  all  my 
efforts  will  be  to  act  always  for  the  good  of  all.  Viva  the  Republic  of  Cuba  ! 
Viva  the  United  States  of  America  ! 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  MAGOOX, 
Late  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba. 


The  closing  words  of  President  Go3iez's  address  were  repeated 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  after  which  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Magoon.  representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  deliv- 
ered a  proclamation  declaring  his  administration  ended. 
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lie  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  following  words  : 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  retiring  Provisional  Governor  extends  to  the  oiBcials  of  the  Republic 
now  to  assume  control  of  the  island,  heartiest  felicitations  and  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  new  administration,  and  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  sincere 
friendship  and  good  wishes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  earnest  hope 
for  the  stability  and  success  of  the  reestablished  Government,  for  the  blessing? 
of  peace,  justice,  prosperity,  and  well  regulated  freedom  throughout  the  island, 
and  for  the  enduring  friendship  between  the  Republic  of  the  united  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Greeting  and  felicitations  were  also  read  from  President  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  of  War  "Wright,  and  President-elect  Taft,  to  which 
President  Gomez  replied  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  and  pledging  Cuba  to  respect  all  vested 
and  treaty  obligations. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  President  Gomez,  the  Cuban 
officials,  and  foreign  representatives  accompanied  Mr.  Magoon  and 
the  United  States  officers,  who  had  served  as  advisers  to  the  native 
officials  during  the  period  of  intervention,  to  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion in  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

The  Presidential  term  of  General  Gomez  begins  under  especially 
auspicious  circumstances,  his  election  to  office  having  been  practically 
unanimous  and  his  career  in  the  service  of  his  country  being  known 
and  valued  throughout  the  land. 


W  Is  W      mâM  1/5 1  lim 
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DON  CARLOS  CONSTANTINO  AROSEMENA,  who  since 
the  inception  of  the  Panama  Republic  has  represented  his 
country  in  Washington  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  as  secre- 
tary of  legation  and  frequently  as  chargé  d'affaires,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  as  envoj''  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  President  Roosevelt  on  December  10,  1908.  The  fol- 
lowing addresses  were  made  on  this  occasion.  Señor  Arosemena 
said: 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  tlie  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  letter  which 
accredits  me  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Repnblic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Government  of  my  country  holds  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  it  occupies 
toward  the  powerful  Union  whose  Chief  JNIagistrate  you  are,  and  holds  in  very 
high  esteem  the  relations  of  friendship  which  happily  exist  between  the  two 
nations,  which  were  created  by  events  of  vast  consequence. 

The  maintenance  of  this  situation  and  the  zealous  cultivation  of  these 
relations  are  the  puriioses  of  the  mission  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted, 
which  absolutely  conform  with  my  jiersonal  sentiments. 

In  the  exercise  of  an  imquestionable  natural  right  and  also  with  the  noble 
purpose  of  promoting  the  execution  of  the  great  work  demanded  by  universal 
interests,  the  legitimate  development  and  even  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 
Panama,  not  without  regret,  proclaimed  its  independence. 

In  due  acknowledgement  of  so  noble  a  purpose  the  generous  American  nation, 
by  a  solenm  treaty,  guarantees  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
which,  thanks  to  that  guaranty,  no  one  will  dare  menace. 

The  pet)ple  of  Panama  will  prove  wt)rtliy  of  this  boon,  in  maintaining  peace 
at  home  under  the  rule  of  the  law  and  friendly  relations  with  the  other  nations 
by  shaping  its  course  according  to  the  public  treaties  and  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  by  honesty  and  justice. 

Firmly  and  unwaveringly  resolved,  I  will  apply  my  unceasing  efforts  to  the 
perfect  fulfillment  of  the  mission  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted.  In  the 
achievement  of  this  object  I  am  confident  that  the  generous  aid  of  the  en- 
lightened Government  over  which  you  so  worthily  preside  will  not  fail  me. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  you  the  expression 
of  President  Obaldía's  sincere  regard  and  the  respects  of  the  people  of  Panama. 
I  also  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor. 

President  Roosevelt  made  the  following  remarks  in  response  to 
Minister  Arosemena's  speech: 

Mr.  IMiNiSTER  :  I  have  i-eceived  from  your  hands  the  letters  recalling  your 
esteemed  predecessor  and  those  accrediting  you  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
INIinister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  near  this  Government.     I  have  pleasure 
in  welcoming  you,  INIr.  Minister,  in  this  high  character. 
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The  interest  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  felt  toward  the 
Republic  of  Panama  since  its  birth  has  been  constantly  and  unmistakably 
manifested,  not  only  by  the  solemn  treaty  engagement  which  you  mention, 
but  by  the  intimate  and  neighborly  intercourse  with  your  country  occasioned 
by  the  development  of  the  great  American  enterprise  for  the  opening  of  an 
international  highway  between  the  seas. 

Because  of  this  intimate  association  I  listen  with  gratification  to  your 
assertion  of  the  intention  of  your  Government  to  maintain  peace  at  home  and 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations,  guided  by  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  justice. 

In  your  efforts  to  do  your  part  toward  fulfilling  this  lofty  purpose  and  to 
further  cement  the  bonds  of  mutual  regard  and  confidence  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  you  may  count  upon  the  hearty  cooperation  and  sympathy 
of  this  Government. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  convey  to  President  Obaldía  the  expression  of 
my  distinguished  esteem  and  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare,  and  for  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  his  country. 


^  y  f  r   r 
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N  January  28,  1909,  Dr,  Don  Luis  F.  Corea,  the  retiring  Min- 
ister of  Nicaragua  in  the  United  States,  took  official  leave 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Doctor  Corea  on  presenting  his 
letters  of  recall  made  the  following  farewell  address  : 

Mr.  President  :  The  cordial  aud  friendly  relations  that  I  have  had  the  for- 
tune to  maintain  with  your  Government  for  over  ten  years  have  been  so  grati- 
fying to  me  at  all  times,  and  the  tokens  of  kind  consideration  invariably  shown 
me  by  all  the  public  officials  I  have  met  have  always  been  so  genuine,  that  in 
presenting  my  letters  of  recall  I  can  not  but  feel  the  sincerest  regret  in  leaving 
the  United  States. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  these  years  spent  in  this  beautiful 
country  as  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and  the  privilege  of  having  served  my  coun- 
try under  your  administration  as  a  signal  honor. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  I  desire,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  express  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
great  Nation  and  for  your  personal  welfare. 

President  Roose\'Elt  answered  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Minister  :  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  during  the  ten  years  and  more 
that  you  have  resided  at  this  capital  in  the  honored  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  with  the 
prestige  of  an  unusually  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  country  and  its  peo- 
ple acquired  in  your  long  sojourn  here,  you  have  been  in  a  most  favorable 
position  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  and  further  development  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  this  Government  so  earnestly  desires  should  ever 
exist  between  this  country  and  yours.  I  share  your  personal  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  kindly  associations  which  have  thus  grown  up  are  to  be  interrupted 
by  your  retirement.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  you  carry  away 
with  you  feelings  of  good  will  and  esteem,  and  I  feel  that  from  your  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  you  are  able  to  speak  with  assurance  of  the  unvarying 
disposition  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  American  people  to  do  for  Nica- 
ragua and  for  the  Central  American  peoples  all  that  can  fittingly  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  good  will  and  in  behalf  of  the  stable  peace  and  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  of  those  communities  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
cordial  ties. 

For  yourself,  personally,  I  wish  happiness  and  success. 

On  the  same  day  Dr.  Don  Rodolfo  Espinosa  R.,  who  succeeds 
Doctor  Corea  as  Minister,  presented  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  so 
doing  made  the  following  remarks  : 

Me.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  letters  which  accredit 
me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
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Nicaragua  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  My  satisfaction 
is  the  greater  because  my  mission  is  one  which  amply  responds  to  my  aspira- 
tions as  a  patriot,  being  directed  to  the  continuance  and  promotion  of  the  good 
and  cordial  relations  of  friendship  which  happily  have  existed  and  now  exist 
between  the  two  nations,  and  due,  doubtless,  to  the  frankness  which  my  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  shown  in  these  relations  with  the  efficient  aid  of  the  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  constant  devotion  of  my  distinguished  predecessor  and  the 
benevolence  which  your  great  Government  has  shown  toward  my  own. 

To  draw  these  relations  closer  day  by  day,  and  to  remove  whatever  obstacles 
may  be  encountered  is  the  sole  mission  which  has  been  commended  to  me,  and 
it  has  led  me  to  relinquish  the  Secretaryship  of  State  of  my  country  to  accept 
gladly  the  post  of  its  representative  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  and  Government  of  Nicaragua  cherish  fervent 
desires  for  the  prosperity  and  increasing  greatness  of  the  American  Nation 
and  its  distinguished  Government,  and  I,  for  my  part,  offer  equally  sincere 
wishes  for  your  personal  well-being. 

The  President  replied  in  the  following  words  : 

Mk.  Minister  :  As  the  honored  and  worthy  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  some  time  past,  you  have  occupied  a  post  of  vantage 
from  which  to  see  and  know  the  sincerity  and  abundance  of  the  feelings  of 
good  will  borne  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Ifepublic  of  Nicaragua.  Coming  hither  now,  as  you  do,  to  represent  your 
country  as  its  trusted  envoy  in  a  mission  of  continued  good  will,  I  can  not 
doubt  that,  bringing  exceptional  knowledge  of  international  conditions  to  aid 
you  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  task,  you  will  most  ably  second  the  earnest  efforts 
of  this  Government  now  and  at  all  times  to  conserve  and  promote  the  intimate 
friendliness  of  intercourse  and  the  strong  feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and 
sincere  esteem  which  it  is  the  unswerving  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
cultivate  with  its  near  neighbors  of  the  American  continents.  In  receiving 
the  letters  you  bear  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
added  pleasure  in  accepting  your  assurance  of  the  high  purposes  which  will 
guide  you  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  mission,  and  I  wish  you  all  success 
therein. 

In  the  name  of  this  Government  and  its  people  I  express  their  sincere  wishes 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your  country  and  the  happiness  of  your  coun- 
trymen, and  I  bespeak  for  you,  Mr.  Minister,  a  no  less  agreeable  personal  wel- 
come than  your  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 


\Ajm  i;  K^ixKéiÂ  Ll^ 


As  PROVIDED  for  in  the  treaties  signed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  in 
December,  1907,  the  First  Central  American  Conference 
met  on  January  1,  1909,  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras. 

There  were  present  Gen.  Don  Enrique  Ariz,  Delegate  of  Guate- 
mala ;  Dr.  Don  Santiago  I.  Barberena,  Delegate  of  Salvador  ;  Dr. 
Don  Alberto  A.  Rodriguez,  Delegate  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Don  Diego 
Robles,  Acting  Delegate  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Don  Horacio  Aguirre 
MuNoz,  Delegate  of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  election  of  officers  of  the  conference  Señor  Dr.  Don  San- 
tiago 1.  Barberena  was  chosen  president  and  Don  Horacio  Aguirre 
MuNOz,  secretary. 

A  telegram  announcing  the  assembling  of  the  body  was  dis- 
patched by  Señor  Don  E.  Constantino  Fiallos,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  who  replied  in  congTatulatory  expressions,  as  did  Hon. 
Robert  Bacon,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Central  American  Conferences  are  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  Convention  signed  at  Washington  on  December  20,  1907,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  : 

"  The  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  desiring  to  promote  the  unifi- 
cation and  harmony  of  their  interests,  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  prepare  for  the  fusion  of  the  Central  xVmerican  peoples 
into  one  single  nationality,  have  agreed  to  celebrate  a  Convention 
for  the  naming  of  Commissions  and  for  the  reunion  of  Central 
American  Conferences,  Avhich  shall  agree  upon  the  most  efficacious 
and  proper  means  to  the  end  of  making  uniform  their  economical 
and  fiscal  interests. 

Conferences  are  to  be  held  annually  on  January  1  of  each  j^ear 
for  the  consideration  not  only  of  fiscal  questions,  but  also  of  such 
matters  as  the  participating  governments  may  see  fit  to  submit. 
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THE  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  in  session  at  Cartago, 
Republic    of    Costa    Rica,    rendered    its    first    decision    on 
December    19,    1908.     This   court,   the   creation    of   which 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  world's  progress,  was  established 
by  virtue  of  a  convention  signed  at  Washington  on  December  20, 
1907,  by  the  authorized  delegates  from  the  various  Republics  partici- 
pating in  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference. 
The  decision  is  as  follows  : 

[Translation.] 
In  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  r.  The  Governments  of  the 
Republics  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 


In  the  city  of  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  at  uiidniglit  of  the  19tli  of  December,  1908. 

Upon  tlie  closing  of  the  deliberations  of  the  court  for  pronouncing  judgment 
in  the  complaint  filed  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  against 
the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  charging 
responsibility  for  the  revolution  that  took  place  in  the  first-mentioned  Republic 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  the  Chief  Justice  submitted  the  following  queries  to 
be  voted  upon  in  rendering  the  decision  that  is  to  settle  the  controversy  : 

First.  Should  the  court  sustain  the  exception  taken  by  the  representative  of 
the  Government  of  Guatemala,  as  to  the  üiadmissibility  of  the  complaint,  on 
grounds  that  it  was  filed  before  all  negotiations  for  settlement,  between  the 
respective  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  resorted  to  without  success? 

Second.  Should  the  court  sustain  the  exception,  taken  by  the  same  party,  as 
to  the  insufHciency  of  basis  for  action,  considering  that  no  evidence  was  filed 
together  with  the  complaint? 

Third.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  violated  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity,  signed  at  Washington  on  December  20,  1907,  by  failing  to  bring  to  the 
capital  and  to  submit  to  trial  Honduran  exiles  who  endangered  the  peace  of 
their  coinitry? 

Fourth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  violated  article  2  of  the  additional  convention  to 
said  treaty  by  fostering  and  promoting  the  revolutionary  movement  referred  to? 

Fifth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El   Salvador  has  contributed  to  the  realization  of  said  political 
disturbance,  through  culpable  negligence? 
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Sixth.  In  consequence,  should  the  court  hold  that  the  action  instituted 
against  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  is  according  to  law,  and, 
if  so,  should  that  Government  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  Indemnity  for  damages 
that  the  complainant  prays  for? 

Seventh.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  has  violated  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  20,  1907,  by  failing  to  bring  to  the  capital 
and  submit  to  trial  Honduran  exiles  who  endangered  the  peace  of  their 
country  ? 

Eighth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  has  violated  article  2  of  the  additional  convention  to 
said  treaty,  by  fostering  and  promoting  the  revolutionary  movement  re- 
ferred to? 

Ninth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  has  contributed  to  the  realization  of  said  political  dis- 
turbance, through  culpable  negligence? 

Tenth.  In  consequence,  should  the  court  hold  that  the  action  instituted 
against  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  according  to  law,  and, 
if  so,  should  that  Government  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  indemnity  for  damages 
that  the  complainant  prays  for? 

Eleventh.  Should  costs  be  awarded  against  the  losing  party  or  parties? 

The  result  of  the  vote  cast  was  as  follows  : 

First  question.  The  five  justices  answered  in  the  negative. 

Second  question.  The  five  justices  answered  in  the  negative. 

Third  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  and  Astua  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  Justices  Ucles  and  Madeiz  in  the  affirmative. 

Fourth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  Astua,  and  Madriz  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Fifth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  and  Astua  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  Justices  Ucles  and  Madeiz  in  the  affirmative. 

Sixth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  and  Astua  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  Justices  Ucles  and  Madriz  in  the  affirmative. 

Seventh  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Eighth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Ninth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Tenth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Eleventh  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Bocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  sense  that  costs  be  awarded 
against  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

From  the  above  stated  result,  judgment  is  rendered  dismissing  the  action 
instituted  against  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, without  costs. 

Jose  Astua  Aguilae. 
Salvador  Gallegos. 
Angel  M.  Bocanegra. 
Alberto  Ucles. 
Jose  Madriz. 

Attest  : 

Ernesto  Martin,  Secretary. 
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AT  THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  held  on 
January  6,  1909,  in  the  Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Sec- 
retary Root,  appointed  the  committees  for  the  Fourth  International 
American  Conference,  which  will  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  In 
the  December  meeting,  1908,  the  Chilean  Minister,  His  Excellency 
Señor  Aníbal  Cruz,  moved  that  such  committees  be  appointed,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  as  chairman  of  each. 
The  committees  referred  to  are  as  follows  : 

Programme:  United   States,    Brazil,   Mexico,    Costa   Rica,   Cuba, 
Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

Rules  and  Regulations  :  United  States,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Honduras,  and  Venezuela. 

International  Bureau  :  United  States,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  Panama,  and  Paragua3\ 


AT  A  SPECIAL  session  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  January  4,  1909,  Washington 
was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  in  October,  1912, 
the  Latin-American  delegates  being  strongly  in  favor  of 
that  city. 

In  connection  with  this  selection,  the  Minister  from  Chile  in  the 
United  St^ites  transmitted  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  the  following  telegram    from    Señor    Rafael    Bal- 
MACEDA,  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations: 
27S 
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Convey  to  the  United  States  Government  the  greetings  of  this  Government 
for  the  designation  of  Wasliington  for  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Scientific 
Pan-American  Congress.  Transmit  at  the  same  time  our  greetings  for  the 
important  work  and  activity  of  American  Delegates  which  have  contributed 
effectively  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and  to  strengthen  the  friendly  feelings 
between  the  two  Republics. 

Following  the  reference  made  by  President  Montt  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  this  Congress 
in  Santiago,  he  added: 

The  frequent  visits  with  which  prominent  North  American  professors  have 
honored  us,  the  demonstrations  of  international  courtesy  recently  made  by  the 
American  fleet,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  that  powerful  Re- 
public to  establish  rapid  lines  of  communication  with  our  regions  are  mani- 
festations of  the  loyal  friendship  which  should  cause  us  to  have  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  people  of  that  great  Republic. 

Among  the  many  valuable  papers  read  by  the  delegates,  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  previously  published  programme,  Professor 
Bingham,  of  Yale,  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  presented  a 
study  of  the  influence  of  racial  origin  upon  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  distinguished  from  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
He  found  the  cause  of  many  divergencies  to  lie  in  the  differing  in- 
herited tendencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  based  upon 
civic,  geographic,  and  climatic  causes. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Congress,  held  on  January  5,  Dr.  L.  S. 
RowE,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  in  acknowledging 
the  compliment  implied  by  the  choice  of  his  country  as  the  seat  of 
the  next  meeting,  stated  that  the  assembly  about  to  adjourn  was  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times,  being 
distinguished  by  a  free  and  unprejudiced  exchange  of  opinions  on 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  America. 

The  banquet  tendered  the  visiting  delegates  by  the  Chilean  author- 
ities to  signalize  the  close  of  the  Congress  was  the  occasion  of  many 
felicitous  remarks,  the  dominant  note  of  which  was  the  mutual  moral 
aid  the  various  countries  of  America  had  received  in  their  struggles 
for  independence,  folloAved  by  material  assistance  once  that  inde- 
pendence was  achieved. 
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THE  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  have  been  the  subject  of  many  letters 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  They  are  situated  about  10  miles 
above  the  juncture  of  the  River  Iguazu  with  the  River 
Parana,  and  their  location  can  be  detected  as  the  steamer  on  the  lat- 
ter river  approaches  from  Posadas,  in  the  Argentine  (Gobernación) 
territory  of  Misiones,  a  day's  journey  below.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Iguazu  a  four  hours'  ride  on  mule  or  horse,  along  a  com- 
paratively well-made  road,  brings  the  tourist  or  traveler  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  where  he  stands  before  one  of  nature's  marvels,  as  awe- 
inspiring  and  as  powerful  as  the  better  known  Niagara  in  North 
America.  The  town  of  Posadas  is  easily  accessible  by  steamer  from 
the  busy  shipping  port  of  Corrientes.  Corrientes  has  regular  connec- 
tion with  Buenos  Aires,  either  by  a  three  or  four  days'  trip  on  the 
Parana  and  the  Plata,  or  b}^  a  shorter  route  across  to  Concordia,  on 
the  Uruguay  River,  whence  the  railway  runs  to  the  city.  More  and 
more  frequently  everj^  year  are  the  falls  visited,  and  the  region  in 
that  vicinity  is  being  settled  b}^  active  immigration.  The  climate  is 
mild,  the  soil  abundantly  able  to  sustain  the  existing  agricultural 
and  pastoral  industries,  and  within  the  coming  generation  the  mys- 
tery of  the  falls  will  have  passed  away  and  been  almost  forgotten. 
Farther  north  from  the  Iguazu  lie  the  falls  of  Guayra,  equally  as 
imposing  but  decidedly  less  known.  Tourists  never  go  so  far,  and 
it  is  only  the  adventurous  explorer  who  pushes  through  the  virgin 
forests  and  across  the  unbeaten  open  spaces  to  get  a  sight  of  them. 
Yet  farther  north,  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  are  the  Falls 
of  Uberaponga,  which  have  scarcely  been  mentioned  even  by  the  ex- 
plorer, and  which  have  appeared  only  within  recent  years  in  inter- 
national geographies.  All  these  cataracts  plunge  downward  toward 
the  west,  escaping  soutlnvard  from  Brazil's  immense  inner  plateau, 
the  eastern  edge  of  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Atlantic, 
to  flow  finally  through  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  vast  interior  of  South  America — omitting  of  course  the  Ori- 
noco Valley  in  the  north  and  the  São  Francisco  Valley  in  the  eastern 
triangle  of  Brazil — is  drained  by  two  gigantic  watersheds;  one  is  the 
River  Ajnazon,  whose  tributaries  extend  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
in  Bolivia,  the  other  is  the  Parana,  which,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
River  Plate,  has  tapped  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Brazil, 
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all  of  Paraguay,  and  the  upper  half  of  Argentina.  The  Valley  of  the 
Amazon  has  an  area  of  approximately  2,700,000  square  miles,  that  of 
the  La  Plata  1,200.000  square  miles.  The  La  Plata  (of  course  it  is 
acknowledged  that  "  La  "  is  merely  a  duplication  of  "  the,"  but  cus- 
tom sanctions  this  expression)  has  a  minimum  flow  of  534,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  and  a  maximum  of  over  2,000,000 — a  river  80  per 
cent  larger  than  the  Mississippi,  if  their  average  volumes  be  compared,, 
as  the  Mississippi  discharges  about  156  cubic  miles  and  the  La  Plata 
288  cubic  miles  every  year.  The  ancient  La  Plata  had  at  one  time  a. 
maximum  discharge  of  4,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  was  then,, 
when  South  America  was  young,  greater  even  than  the  Amazon. 

The  geologic  story  of  these  mighty  rivers  has  been  told  by  one  of  the 
students  of  South  America,  Colonel  Church,  in  his  paper  upon  "Ar- 
gentine Geography  and  the  Ancient  Pampean  Sea,"  It  must  be  men- 
tioned here  as  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  titanic  forces  at  work  while 
the  southern  continent  was  building.  Of  similar  merit  is  a  pamphlet 
published  by  another  American,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  Argentina.  They  both  would  prove  a  fitting 
introduction  to  a  more  recent  paper  on  an  allied  subject  read  before 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  and  published  in  the  "  Geographicai^ 
Journal  "  (London)  for  January,  1909,  by  AY.  S.  Barclay,  on  "  The 
Kiver  Parana,  an  Economic  Survey."  The  interest  in  the  entire  area 
contributing  to  the  activities  of  the  River  Plate  is  to-day  so  keen  that 
the  Bulletin  feels  that  it  could  do  no  greater  service  than  to  copy  the 
paper  almost  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Barclay  speaks  with  authority  ;  not 
only  is  he  a  traveler  who  knows  well  this  entire  region  of  South 
America,  but  he  has  on  other  occasions  given  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations to  the  world,  and  written  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  natural  phenomena  met  in  his  numerous  journey ings.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  River  Plate  is  composed  of  the  Uruguay, 
which  enters  it  from  the  east,  and  of  the  Parana,  the  main  stream 
on  the  north.  The  Parana  in  turn  branches  at  the  Paraguayan 
frontier  into  the  Alto  (Upper)  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  much  as 
the  Mississippi  is  made  up  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  the 
former  being  that  of  greater  drainage  area. 

Tlie  River  Paraguay  [says  Mr.  Barclay]  and  the  lower  Parana  run  through, 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  estuary,  such  as  is  the  River  Plate  to-day,  its  former 
shore  line  being  proved  by  limestone  deposits  as  far  north  as  Corumbá  and 
Cuyaba  towns,  at  the  base  of  the  Matto  Grosso  Plateau,  which  marked  its  limit. 
Over  all  this  distance  the  rise  in  the  river's  bed  is  slight  and  very  even  for  long 
distances.  At  Asimsion,  940  miles  upstream,  the  river  level  is  only  204  feet 
above  mean  tide  mark  at  Buenos  Aires.  Tropic  rains,  acting  on  the  soft  red 
sandstone  of  the  central  plateau  and  upon  the  Andean  conglomerates,  have 
further  eroded  a  huge  plain,  averaging  300  miles  wide.  The  continuity  of  the 
great  flats  which  follow  along  the  Paraguay  River,  joining  the  Plate  to  the 
Amazon  basin  over  a  divide  of  barely  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  no  less  re- 
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luarkable  a  feature  of  South  America  than  the  Cordillera  which  overshadows 
them. 

From  the  point  where  its  headwaters  unite  until  it  is  merged  in  the  Parana, 
the  Paraguay  River  runs  in  an  alluvial  bottom  as  wide  as  the  English  channel, 
in  which  its  main  channel  cuts  a  winding  and  capricious  course.  Long  back- 
waters sweep  round  islands  and  sand  banks,  recoiling  upon  the  main  stream  in 
close  horseshoe  bends.  Then  comes  a  season  of  flood,  when  the  whole  basin  is 
submerged,  and  as  the  waters  subside  it  is  found  that  unexpected  cut-offs  have 
formed  new  islands,  while  landmarks  established  elsewhere  crumble  away  like 
a  child's  sand  castle  before  the  incoming  tide.  When  the  Paraguay  goes  down 
in  flood  to  the  Plate,  running  3  knots  an  hour,  20  feet  deep,  and  20  miles  wide, 
man  can  but  adapt  himself  to  its  caprices  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
foresee  them. 

The  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and  lower  Parana  are  flooded  for  about  three 
months  out  of  the  year.  The  flood  method  of  the  river  on  either  bank  is  distinct, 
though  the  net  result  is  the  same.  On  the  low-lying  western  shore  the  que- 
bracho forests  of  the  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian  Chaco  close  down  to  the  river's 
brink,  intersected  only  by  gi'assy  glades  which  mark  overflow  water  channels. 
Here  in  flood  time  the  river  quietly  spreads  itself  over  thousands  of  square 
leagues  of  "  llanos,"  in  which  the  forest  belts  stand  like  islands  ;  indeed,  a  que- 
bracho grove  in  the  Chaco  is  always  called  an  "  isla  "  by  the  natives.  The  bar- 
rancas which  bound  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  are  higher,  and  are  not  in 
aormal  times  subject  to  overflow  ;  but  streams  descending  from  the  central 
water  parting  of  Paraguay  and  Matto  Crosso,  when  impeded  in  their  outlet  by 
floods  on  the  main  stream,  back  up  against  the  inland  hill  spurs  in  extensive 
lakes  and  swampy  lagoons  which  can  not  drain  away  till  the  Paraguay  falls. 
Thus  on  either  hand,  in  a  succession  of  forest  and  pampa,  morass  and  lake,  we 
follow  the  banks  of  the  river  to  its  navigable  limit  at  Corumbá,  and,  if  seasons 
favor,  to  Cuyaba  also.     Such  is  the  Paraguay  : 

"  Shallow,  disreputable,  vast, 
It  sprawls  across  the  western  plains," 

to  paraphrase  Kipling;  an  open  door  leading  to  fertile  solitudes;  one  of  the 
fairest-seeming  and  most  disappointing  waterways  that  ever  tempted  man  to 
trade  on  its  good  will. 

The  Alto  Parana  tributary,  in  its  lower  reaches,  where  it  skirts  northern  Cor- 
rientes, seems  at  first  sight  very  similar  in  character  to  the  Paraguay.  Less 
than  100  miles  upstream  from  their  junction,  however,  rocky  reefs,  or  "  re- 
tingas,"  cross  the  stream  at  right  angles,  composed  first  of  a  hard  sandstone 
conglomerate,  later  of  basalt.  Passing  Posadas,  capital  of  Misiones  and  col- 
lecting depot  of  all  up-river  trade  from  this  point,  the  Alto  Parana  is  penned  be- 
tween the  Misiones  and  Paraguay  hills,  and  its  width,  hitherto  anywhere 
between  2  to  5  miles,  suddenly  shrinks  to  1,300  yards.  Densely  wooded  shores 
slope  to  a  current  running  5  knots  an  hour.  The  mean  height  of  the  river  is  in- 
dicated upon  its  banks  by  a  graceful  line  of  waving  bamboo,  which  is  only 
broken  where  some  little  stream  comes  tumbling  in  haste  to  join  the  parent 
river,  bars  of  white  sand  marking  the  occurrence  at  no  great  distance  of  a  fall 
over  the  basalt  shelf  which  straitly  bounds  the  channel.  Some  falls  are  ac- 
tually to  be  seen  from  the  main  river  ;  and  the  smoking  column  of  mist  which 
crowns  the  Iguazu  Falls  is  plainly  visible  only  32  miles  away.  Thirty  miles 
below  the  Guayra  cataracts,  in  boiling  whirlpools  and  cross  currents  running  15 
knots  an  hour,  navigation  ceases.  Above  Guayra  the  hills  retreat,  the  river 
once  more  widens  out,  and  from  here  to  Uberaponga  «  Falls,  a  distance  of  400 


"■  Uberaponga,  the  gorge  of  shining  waters. 
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luiles,  the  Alto  Parana,  which  so  far  has  captured  mimerons  but  unimportant 
affluents  (excepting  the  Iguazu),  receives  four-fifths  of  its  total  vokime. 
Above  Uberaponga  Falls  the  Rio  Grande  and  Paranahyba  rivers,  which  foi-m  its 
headwaters,  are  again  navigable  by  canoe. 

The  area  controlled  by  the  section  of  the  Alto  Parana  above  Guayra  Falls  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a  very  large  one.  These  western  hills,  on  the  side  facing  the 
Paraguay  basin,  show  contortion  varying  from  the  horizontal  to  70°  up- 
tilt.  At  about  TOO  feet  from  base  level  the  igneous  rock  is  topped  by  a  much- 
denuded  sandstone  plateau,  whose  average  height  of  .3,000  feet  is  continued 
across  numerous  gaps  worn  by  lateral  streams,  the  average  rainfall  of  80 
inches  being  in  this  region  often  supplemented  by  local  tropic  cloudbursts.  The 
soil  upon  this  western  bank  of  the  Alto  Parana  Valley  is  red,  sandy,  lacking  in 
lime,  with  little  or  no  clay,  and  rendered  still  more  porous  by  mold  from  the 
dense,  mixed  forest  which  covers  the  major  part  of  the  basin. 

The  streams  entering  the  Alto  Parana  from  the  east  take  their  rise  in  the 
Serra  do  Mar,  or  coast  mountains  of  South  Brazil.  These  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  describe  as  an  igneous  plateau  presenting  a  sheer  cliff  face  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  along  which  the  highest  levels  lie,  but  sloping  backward  to  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  Parana  basin  in  a  series  of  minor  steppes.  This  volcanic 
groundwork  is  overlaid  by  a  massive,  deeply  eroded  sandstone  cap,  which 
attains  its  maximum  altitude  at  4,500  feet  in  São  Paulo  and  Parana  states,  but 
tapers  away  and  finally  disappears  altogether  in  the  south  and  southwest  hills 
of  Santa  Katarina  and  Misiones  in  descending  altitudes  of  1,800  to  1,500  feet, 
its  highest  levels  show  an  open  savanna  country,  which  vanishes  as  we  push 
inland  from  the  coast.  The  i)henomenon  of  inland  drainage  in  south  Brazil  is 
very  striking,  since  it  forces  rivers  like  the  Iguazu,  rising  within  30  miles  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  turn  their  backs  on  blue  ocean  and  journey  1,500  miles  before 
entering  salt  water  by  way  of  the  Plate — a  fact  of  very  serious  import  to  the 
whole  region  involved. 

This  upper  section  of  the  Alto  Parana  is  set  in  the  interior  like  a  lake.  Its 
tributaries  penetrate,  like  fjords,  far  into  the  depths  of  a  dense  forest,  and  on 
every  side  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high  hills.  The  rugged  buttresses  of  Minas 
Geraes,  which  force  its  headwaters  through  the  Uberaponga  Gorge,  rise  north- 
ward, layer  on  layer,  to  the  Serra  dos  Pireneos.  East  and  west  the  Atlantic 
plateau  and  the  hills  of  INIatto  Gi-osso  look  to  one  another  across  500  miles  of 
forest  valleys.  At  Guayra,  the  Serra  do  Maracayu  stretches  across  from  Para- 
guay to  join  hands  with  the  Serra  do  Piquiry  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  at- 
tempt to  bar  a  southern  exit.  The  bed  of  the  Alto  Parana  at  Guayra  I>ake  is 
some  700  feet  above  sea  level.  Near  Uberaponga  Fall,  as  at  the  navigable  limit 
of  all  the  great  tributaries  which  enter  the  Alto  Parna  in  the  intervening  stretch, 
the  height  is  roughly  1,000  feet.  From  this  altitude  the  levels  everywhere  rise 
rapidly  up  to  1,500  feet,  attaining  their  maximum  of  3,000  feet  in  a  sudden 
final  uplift.  The  word  "  basin  "  therefoi-e  applies  literally  to  this  great  valley, 
whose  inclosing  rim  rises  at  every  point  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  its  bot- 
tom. The  only  outlet  is  by  the  Guayra  cataracts,  where  the  river,  gathering 
head  power  in  a  funnel-shaped  lake  4J  miles  long,  bursts  through  and  down 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Maracayu  hills.  The  outlet  gorge  at  Guayra  lies  in 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  Parana  River  ;  that  is,  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  and  follows  the  principal  current,  which  here  runs  along  the  west 
or  Paraguayan  side  of  the  lake.  For  56  miles  above  Guayra  the  Alto  Parana 
is  split  into  two  channels  by  a  narrow  rocky  island  in  midstream.  The  tail 
of  this  island  finishes  in  the  Guayra  Lake  at  an  angle  which  throws  the  cur- 
rent by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  very  considerably  out  of  the  straight  line 
of  the  gorge.     The  entrance  of  the  Piquary  River  has  further  deflected  the 
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eastern  shoreline,  which  now  slopes  back  at  some  45°  to  the  line  of  the  main 
stream,  giving  the  lake  the  "funnel"  formation  referred  to.  (See  sketch  map, 
Guayra  Falls.) 

The  rapid  erosive  action  of  such  cataracts  upon  their  stream  bed  produces 
a  marked  tendency,  in  all  this  region,  for  the  head  of  a  fall  to  outstrip  its 
flanks.  This  process  continues  until  the  unequal  ratio  of  progression  is  checked 
either  by  a  resumed  horizontality  in  the  river  bed,  or  by  the  widening  of  its 
bank,  which  permits  a  portion  of  the  water  intercepted  by  the  head  gorge  to 
flow  past  ;  quickening  the  side  cascades  into  a  renewed  activity  which  may,  in 
the  absence  of  further  complications,  enable  them  to  work  their  way  up  stream 
till  they  are  even  with  the  head  fall  again.  The  main  cascades  naturally  wear 
their  way  back  along  the  weaker  fissures  in  the  bed  rock,  and  if  the  rate  of  pro- 
gression is  rapid  the  more  resistant  rocks  are  left  practically  untouched.  In 
other  words,  a  typical  Alto  Parana  fall  works  its  way  upstream  in  a  series  of 
fits  and  starts,  strewing  islands  in  its  wake.  The  normal  rate  of  this  process  is 
much  hastened  by  the  sudden  changes  of  level  to  which  the  Alto  Parana  is  liable. 
Great  floods  such  as  occurred  in  1889  and  1905  are  the  exception,  but  every 
year  the  river  rises  and  falls  in  violent  fluctuations  under  tropic  rain  from 
April  to  the  end  of  June.  The  river  bed  at  Guayra,  as  in  all  instances  where 
the  Alto  Parana  finds  a  permanent  obstruction  to  its  course,  is  compact  of  a 
close-grained  basalt,  whose  surface  planes  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  cleavage 
and  cross- jointing.  Degradation  along  the  upper  layer  is  therefore  easier  than 
in  the  more  basic  underlying  rocks,  often  causing  a  midway  shelf  and  double 
fall,  of  which  a  typical  example  is  shown  in  the  Argentine  horseshoe  of  the 
Iguazu.  The  masses  of  tumbled  rock  which  strew  the  upper  portion  of  this  fall 
illustrate  the  rending  force  of  the  currents  and  the  possibly  explosive  action  of 
compressed  air  during  heavy  fiood,  proving  that  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  stream 
bed  is  due  to  these  sudden  hammer  blows  rather  than  to  long-continued  pro- 
cesses of  atrition. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  working  plan  of  the  Guayra  cataracts  is  neces- 
sary, since  their  area  is  too  extended  to  be  viewed  from  any  single  point  upon 
the  shore.  The  head  fall  has  already  eaten  its  way  back  400  yards  into  the 
lake  from  the  narrowest  point  of  the  outlet  gorge.  A  secondary  development  is 
fast  heading  back  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  where  the  swirl  of  water 
round  the  tail  of  Guayra  Island,  reinforced  by  the  current  of  the  Piquiry  River, 
is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  "  Sete  Quedas,"  or  Seven  Falls,  extend- 
ing along  this  side,  from  the  head  of  the  main  gorge  to  its  base.  The  height 
of  these  secondary  cascades  varies  from  50  feet  at  the  upper  end  to  90  feet  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  funnel  ;  but  in  high  flood  these  heights  are  reduced 
by  fully  two-thirds,  since  a  few  inches  more  water  on  the  wide  surface  of 
Guayra  Lake  make  a  difference  of  many  yards  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
outlet  gorge.  It  is  this  portion,  and  not  the  actual  falls,  which  affords  the 
real  spectacle.  Including  the  upper  cascades,  the  total  fall  from  upper  to  lower 
river  at  Guayra  is  310  feet.  At  one  point  the  cliffs  are  only  200  feet  apart,  the 
distance  that  a  practiced  hand  may  throw  a  stone  with  ease.  The  whole  impact 
of  the  Alto  Parana,  backed  by  the  reserve  power  of  the  great  tributaries  which 
have  joined  it  from  the  Brazilian  uplands,  chafes  and  roars  through  this  strait 
gateway.  The  volume  of  water  in  normal  river  is  reckoned  at  13,000,000  cubic 
feet«  per  minute,  an  estimate  which  may  be  doubled  and  even  trebled  in  time 
of  flood.  The  Guayra  cataract  is  the  mightiest,  because  it  is  the  most  com- 
pactly frantic  water  power  awaiting  man's  harness  on  earth.  The  current  piles 
up  in  the  center  with  a  corkscrew  action,  ever  shifting  to  the  side,  and  diving 

«i  Niagara  is  reckoned  at  18,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
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down  again  into  midstream,  wliere,  momentarily  imprisoned  in  caverns  and 
potholes  worn  by  long- vanished  side  falls,  it  returns  to  the  surface  in  spuming 
eddies  which  leap  12  to  15  feet  high,  bursting  with  the  noise  of  dull  cannon  to 
spread  their  outer  circles  to  the  shore,  and  so  repeat.  The  whirlpool  rapids  of 
Niagara,  where  Captain  Webb  lost  his  life,  are  a  quiet  duck  pond  by  comparison. 

Prom  the  smoking  cataracts  of  Guayra  to  the  lone  loveliness  of  the  Iguazu 
Falls,  half  concealed  by  the  crowding  forest,  there  lie  but  125  miles  ;  yet  so  scored 
are  the  river's  banks  on  either  hand  by  cascade  and  torrent  that  this  stretch 
might  well  be  called  "  Waterfall  land."  The  Iguazu  River  in  its  interior  course 
down  the  costal  i)lateau  is  navigable  for  shallow  craft  from  Port  Union,  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Curytiba  Railroad,  as  far  as  Salto  Caxias,  where  its  bed  drops 
another  80  feet,  some  GS  miles  distant  from  the  Parana.  Below  this  point  con- 
stant reefs  render  it  unuavigable  down  to  the  final  and  greater  fall  to  which  the 
Iguazu  gives  its  name,  where  it  exposes  the  lower  shelf  of  basalt  directly  over- 
looking the  Parana.  The  Iguazu  Falls  cover  a  large  area,  being  approximately 
3,300  yards  in  length.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Argentine 
side  falls,  and  the  upper  or  Brazilian  head  fall  ;  for  at  this  point  the  river 
forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  two  Republics.  The  head  fall,  whose 
cascades  have  originally  emerged  from  a  gorge  200  feet  deep  and  only  300  feet 
wide,  occurs  on  a  very  acute  horseshoe  bend.  The  side  falls  are  working  more 
slowly,  their  present  action  being  chiefly  confined  to  times  of  flood,  and  a  long 
chain  of  islands  overlooking  the  main  channel  shows  how  they  are  being  grad- 
ually starved  out  of  existence  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  head. 

Nothing  brings  out  more  clearly  the  essential  difference  in  character  between 
the  Paraguay  and  Alto  Parana  rivers  than  their  action  in  time  of  great  floods. 
Taking  a  section  along  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  we  find  that 
on  May  25,  1U05,  the  Paraguay  River  in  front  of  Asuncion  rose  12  feet,  inundat- 
ing the  Chaco  through  its  Pilcomayo  tributary  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
Following  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  we  find  that  the  Alto  Parana,  at  a  point 
between  the  Iguazu  River  and  Guayra,  rose  157  feet  in  its  steeply  confining 
banks.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu  the  Parana  rose  146  feet,  damming  back 
the  water  pouring  through  the  narrow  outlet  gorge  of  the  falls,  which  accumu- 
lated behind.  In  consequence,  during  five  days  the  wide  bay  eroded  by  the 
Iguazu  Falls  filled  up  to  its  total  height  of  210  feet,  the  cascades  became  flush 
and  disappeared,  while  the  river  overflowed  in  all  directions  to  the  Parana 
through  the  surrounding  forest,  a  distance  of  7i  miles. 

[This  region  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Parana  was  peopled  by  aboriginal 
tribes  who  were,  in  the  early  days  of  South  American  settlement,  brought 
imder  subjection  by  the  Catholic  missionary  fathers.  Estimates  of  the  popula- 
tion here  differ,  although  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  30,000,  but  the 
natural  sources  of  food  for  Indians  incapable  of  advanced  agriculture  was 
very  small.  Apart  from  wild  honey,  berries,  and  a  few  nuts,  their  main  de- 
pendence was  upon  fish,  and  these  could  not  be  preserved  because  of  the 
absence  of  salt  throughout  the  entire  region.  When  the  missionaries  found 
their  territory  invaded  by  adventurers  from  the  East,  they  determined  to  mi- 
grate westward  and  to  place  asa  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  pursuers 
the  natural  scarp  over  which  the  Iguazu  and  the  Guaira  tumble.  The  Argentine 
territory  (gobernación)  of  Misiones  still  preserves  in  the  name  the  impression 
of  this  exodus.] 

The  territory  of  Misiones,  with  its  triple  water  parting  to  the  Iguazu,  Uru- 
guay, and  Alto  Parana  rivers,  is  interesting  not  only  for  the  historical  associa- 
tions just  noted,  but  because  it  is  the  only  portion  of  Argentina  which  shares 
the  tropic  conditions  of  south  Brazil.  Geologically,  it  is  a  volcanic  spur,  in- 
truding from  the  Brazilian  coastal  plateau  into  the  pampean  deposits  of  the 
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Parana  Delta.  The  central  divide,  or  sierra,  of  Misiones,  at  altitudes  rising 
from  1,500  to  1,800  feet,  looks  across  to  the  Caá-Guazú  "  Range  of  Paraguay, 
the  densely  wooded  A'alley  of  the  Parana,  which  lies  between  presenting  a 
diminished  replica  of  the  northern  basin  above  Guayra.  Between  the  river 
bank  and  the  Misiones  uplands,  and  about  300  feet  above  mean  river  level, 
lies  an  undulating  shelf  from  94  to  13  miles  wide,  where  a  heavy  cedar  and 
hard-wood  forest  offers  the  only  obstacle  to  travel.  About  halfway  across  this 
shelf  traces  of  fine  sand  are  met  with  in  the  stream  beds,  thickening  at  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore  into  the  loose  sandy  bari-ancas  noticeable  from 
the  Parana  itself.  Upon  the  Misiones  highlands,  however,  no  trace  of  sand 
is  visible,  while  the  rocks  upon  which  it  rests  are  of  a  compact,  igneous 
character,  entirely  free  from  sandstones.  The  sandy  appearance  of  the 
Misiones  bank  is  therefore  due  to  surface  silt,  deposited  by  the  river  floods 
during  the  gradual  wearing  of  its  bed,  and  does  not,  as  on  the  Paraguay  side, 
afford  a  true  indication  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  country  behind. 

The  rock  formation  of  Misiones,  indeed,  as  far  as  a  dense  forest  allows  it  to 
be  seen,  is  entirely  volcanic.  The  constituents  into  which  this  rock  dissolves 
are,  in  order  of  importance,  iron,  magnesia,  and  potash,  with  some  soda  and 
traces  of  lime.  The  hill  streams  come  down  milky  white  from  the  leaching  out 
of  these  minerals.  This  rock,  which  prevails  on  the  southern  foothills  of 
Misiones  and  on  the  slopes  facing  the  Uruguay  River,  eventually  weathers  into 
a  deep-red  clay  soil,  often  30  feet  thick,  in  which  the  Brazilian  pine,^  the  yerba 
mate,''  and  other  trees  with  long  taproots  flourish,  while  exquisite  tree  ferns 
grow  luxuriantly  in  their  shade.  Within  the  pine-belt  occasional  open  spaces 
are  met  with — islands  of  grass  in  an  ocean  of  forest.  Upon  the  forest  fringe 
near  the  southern  foothills  of  Misiones,  pampa  land  is  being  formed  by  a  rapid 
denudation  of  soil  from  the  tree  roots  of  exposed  woodland  belts.  The  isolated, 
forest-girt  "  campinhas,"  however,  have  been  originally  created  by  lack  of 
drainage  on  the  crest  or  in  a  gap  of  the  divide,  offering  a  highly  mineralized 
surface  hardpan  which  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  germination  of  seeds  from 
the  surrounding  forest.  The  hard  underlying  formation  is  responsible  for  thé 
steep  slopes  on  the  side  facing  across  the  Parana  Valley,  and  weathers  into  a 
shallow,  light-yellow  soil,  supporting  a  very  varied  forest.  Its  distinguishing 
vegetation  is  the  bamboo,  of  which  there  are  five  main  varieties,  from  the 
branching  giant  to  a  creeping  variety  resembling  smilax.  This  last  is  greedily 
eaten  by  stock,  and  the  traveler  depends  on  it  to  feed  his  mule,  the  only  animal 
that  successfully  resists  the  steep,  rough  forest  trails. 

A  review  of  the  Alto  Parana,  both  above  and  below  Guayra  Falls,  thus  shows 
that  the  rivei-  does  not  run  in  an  eroded  sandstone  bed,  as  might  be  easily  sur- 
mised from  examination  of  the  banks  of  the  stream  only,  but  rests  upon  a  bottom 
of  exposed  igneous  and  volcanic  rock,  while  the  course  of  the  river  has  resulted 
from  a  tectonic  movement,  of  which  we  find  abundant  evidence  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  There  appears  evidence  also  that  the  precise  location  of  the  river  bed 
between  Guayra  and  Posadas  has  been  determined  by  rifts  or  faulting  in  the 
ground  bed.  due  to  the  action  of  the  later  lavas  superimposed  upon  the  Misiones 
bank. 

Along  this  reach  of  the  river,  below  the  Iguazu  Falls,  there  are  certain  deeps 
which  a  100-fathom  line  has  failed  to  sound.  Native  pilots  exaggerate  them  as 
bottomless,  and   local  legends  attest  their  persistence  in  the  same  spot.     No 

<*  Caá-0'uazú,    "  coarse   grass  "    in    Guaraní   dialect,    alluding   to   patches   of 
savanna  found  at  height. 
''Araucaria  brazilensis. 
^  Ilex  paraguayensis. 
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such  depths  occur  at  any  other  point  on  the  Parana  or  Paraguay  rivers.  The 
central  channel  of  the  Alto  Parana  along  this  portion  of  its  course  appears  to 
run  in  a  series  of  long  planes  sloping  up  to  the  intercepting  ground  reefs  or 
islands.  Owing  to  a  slackening  flow,  the  grosser  materials  held  in  suspension 
by  a  5  to  7  knot  current  are  deposited  immediately  above  these  passes.  Once 
the  obstacle  is  passed,  however,  a  miniature  chute  takes  place  below  the  sur- 
face, and  these  potholes  are  scoured  deep  in  the  veins  or  weakened  fissures  of 
the  rock  which  accompany  the  river's  course. 

The  Apipe,  Yacireta,  and  Carayá  rapids,  formed  by  the  reefs  crossing  the 
river  below  Posadas,  impose  a  limit  of  3-feet  draft  on  all  craft  making  trips  in 
low  water  between  Posadas  and  Corrientes.  Above  this  barrier  14  feet  of  water 
is  always  available  on  the  Alto  Parana  to  within  19  miles  of  Guayra  Falls,  and 
this  stretch  is  constantly  traversed  by  powerful  steamers  engaged  in  the  yerba 
mate  trade,  and  capable  of  steaming  not  less  than  10  knots  an  hour  to  cope  with 
the  currents  met  in  the  higher  reaches. 

No  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  sharply  contrasted  topography  of 
northern  Corrientes  can  doubt  that,  before  the  river  subsided  into  its  present 
channel  at  the  foot  of  the  sandy  barrancas  which  succeed  the  Apipe  Rapids, 
an  important  branch  of  the  Alto  Parana  traversed  the  depression  now  occupied 
by  the  Laguna  Ibera.  This  swampy  lake  is  100  miles  long,  averages  15  miles 
wide,  and  covers  a  total  area,  excluding  tributary  swamps,  of  1,620  square 
miles,  and  furnishes  the  headwaters  of  the  INIirinay  and  Corrientes  rivers,  which 
flow  into  the  Uruguay  and  lower  Parana,  respectively. 

The  Ibera  Laguna  is  not  the  only  swampy  water  channel  which  isolates 
northwestern  Corrientes,  affording  additional  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  of  a 
former  passage  of  the  Parana  at  this  point.  I'aralleling  the  Ibera  westward  is 
the  Santa  Lucia,  covering  an  area  of  240  square  miles.  The  St.  Lorenzo,  a  little 
farther  west  still,  has  only  SO  square  miles  laid  waste.  Only  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  bank  at  first  divides  these  systems,  widening  into  a  pond-dotted  plain  as 
the  swamps  contract  into  rivers  which  force  a  way  through  the  western  border 
of  the  province  and  fall  in  due  sequence  into  the  lower  Parana.  The  Laguna 
Ibera,  however,  as  it  is  the  largest,  is  also  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
channels,  owing  to  the  prevalent  fable  and  superstition  concerning  it — to  an 
extent  amazing  when  the  simple  nature  of  its  formation  and  comparatively  easy 
access  to  its  shores  is  considered.  It  is  said  to  be  impenetrable,  and  its  watery 
wastes  peopled  by  fugitive  Indians  from  the  old  Jesuit  missions,  who  still  in- 
habit its  floating  islands  and  raise  cattle  on  them.  These  amazing  tales  obtain 
credence  not  only  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  in  local  centers  not  30  miles  distant 
from  its  shores.  In  point  of  fact,  a  low  hog's  back  of  earth  runs  down  the  east- 
ern shore,  forming  the  main  cattle  route  south  as  far  as  Paso  Claro,  an  open 
stretch  of  water  from  which  the  :Mirinay  River  takes  its  outlet.  Numerous 
estancias  are  set  along  this  raised  bank,  whose  cattle  pasture  on  the  flats  to  the 
eastward,  but  in  times  of  drought,  when  the  swampy  flats  are  rapidly  converted 
into  arid,  dusty  plains,  the  herds  are  watered  in  the  Ibera  itself  in  long  lanes 
cut  to  permanent  water  through  the  fringing  reeds.  The  maximum  depth  of  the 
lake  does  not  exceed  IS  feet,  and  it  is  fast  silting  up.  The  only  real  island  I 
found  in  the  lake  was  a  small  projection,  perhaps  10  yards  square,  compounded 
equally  of  gray  mud,  fine  sand,  and  the  shells  of  a  small  common  bivalve,  the 
whole  a  very  typical  Pampean  formation.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  "  rqck  " 
was  very  light,  not  exceeding  that  of  pitch-pine  lumber.  The  tiny  island  was 
concealed  within  a  ring  of  rushes,  upon  whose  roots  it  had  obviously  climbed  to 
the  surface,  and  boasted  a  stunted  "  ceibo  "  tree,  from  whose  branches  two 
beautiful  white  egrets  sailed  away  as  we  disturbed  their  solitary  breeding 
ground. 
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The  word  "  swamp  "  inadequately  describes  tlie  different  varieties  of  water- 
logged alluvium  which  retard  the  harassed  traveler  in  his  journeyings  about  the 
Parana  River.  Since  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  both  in  name  and  fact,  pre- 
sents an  epitome  of  them  all,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  stage  to  summarize 
their  most  striking  aspects. 

A  "  malezal  "  swamp  is  caused  by  the  drainage  of  water  over  an  extensive 
plain  having  a  very  slight,  almost  imperceptible,  slope.  The  slow  movement  of 
the  water  is  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  looser  earth,  leaving  flat-topped,  turf- 
bound  clumps  outstanding  in  sections.  The  height  of  these  sections  from  floor 
level  indicates  the  exact  depth  to  which  the  plain  is  submerged  after  heavy 
rain.  Its  appearance  at  a  short  distance  is  that  of  a  green  meadow  where 
cattle  are  standing  knee  deep  in  grass,  but  since  no  grass  grows  on  the  floor 
between  the  sections  the  grazing  value  of  these  plains,  which  extend  for  hun- 
dreds of  square  leagues  on  the  uplands  of  Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  is  obviously 
only  one-half  their  apparent  area.  A  malezal  is  sure  evidence  (1)  of  a  high 
proportion  of  fine  sand  in  the  soil,  (2)  of  underlying  rock  or  clay  hardpan  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  surface. 

"  Bañado  "  is  any  undrained  hollow  where  the  soil  held  in  suspension  by 
flood  is  deposited,  usually  marked  by  great  clumps  of  rushes.  It  dries  up  like 
the  "  malezal  "  during  drought,  but  is  apt  to  leave  dangerous  mudholes. 

"  Estero,"  a  deeper  "  bañado  "  of  which  some  portion  is  permanently  under 
water. 

"  Laguna,"  the  open  water  collecting  drainage  of  the  above. 

Thus  the  malezal  is  really  a  swamp  of  erosion,  tedious  but  not  dangerous  to 
cross,  and  of  definite  grazing  value.  The  succeeding  varieties,  true  swamps  of 
deposition,  present  always  serious,  sometimes  fatal,  obstacles  to  the  horse- 
man. They  are  breeding  grounds  of  tick  and  other  pests  to  stock,  and  are  value- 
less save  for  their  precarious  water  supply.  Every  variety  of  swamp,  however, 
improves  rapidly  on  being  heavily  stocked  and  trampled  by  cattle  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  this  northern  catchment  area  of  the  Ibera  were  thus  drained  back  into  the 
Alto  Parana  and  the  sudd  which  chokes  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Corrientes 
and  Mirinay  River  cleared,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  excellent  land  might  be  reclaimed  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  province 
which  are  now  laid  waste  by  this  overdreaded  swamp. 

The  gradual  emergence  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios  provinces,  at  the  time 
when  the  Parana  Delta  was  shifting  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Paraguay  to 
its  present  site  near  Buenos  Aires,  can  be  easily  traced  on  the  shore  section 
exposed  between  Corrientes  town  and  Diamante.  Opposite  "  Tres  Bocas,"  the 
triple  junction  of  the  Alto  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Bermejo  rivers,  the  shores 
of  Corrientes  show  on  the  surface  the  black  earth  of  the  Chaco  sandwiched 
between  the  lighter  surface  dunes  and  red  lower  sandstone  already  described. 

Farther  south  are  low  sand  hills,  the  majority  still  below  flood  level,  denoting 
the  bays  and  bends  into  which  the  Parana  was  forced  by  the  mass  of  material  it 
brought  and  is  still  bringing  down,  to  the  confusion  of  its  own  pathway  to  the 
sea.  These  sand  hills,  due  to  parallel  depositions  along  the  shores  of  the  aban- 
doned channels,  invariably  surprise  the  Argentine  traveler,  who  is  accustomed 
to  consider  Entre  Rios  as  a  "  black-earth  "  province,  and  has  hitherto  fetched 
all  his  sand  to  Buenos  Aires  from  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Uruguay.  At  a 
depth  of  5  to  6  feet  below  their  general  surface  level  (excluding  wind-heaped 
dunes)  the  sand  beds  overlie  a  compact  alluvial  clay.  A  rainfall  of  40  inches 
per  annum,  soaking  down  to  the  surface  of  this  clay,  is  saved  from  evaporation 
by  the  loose,  sand-blown  surface,  which  acts  as  a  mulch,  checking  capillarity. 
The  reservoir  of  water  thus  obtained  is  so  efficient  that  during  a  three-months' 
summer  drought  in  1907  I  saw  4,000  head  of  stock,  consuming  about  50,000  gal- 
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Ions  a  day,  abundantly  supplied  from  a  pond  in  the  sand  hills  30  yards  wide 
and  only  3  feet  deep.  The  water  was  piped  down  to  the  flats.  50  yards  distant 
and  10  feet  lower,  where  brackish  well  water  was  only  obtainable  by  digging 
another  12  feet,  the  total  distance  from  permanent  lower  to  upper  "  reservoir  " 
water  being  thus  22  feet.  The  ground  leading  up  to  the  sand  hills  is  extraordi- 
narily level  over  wide  areas.  I  have  seen  40  miles  of  country  buried  an  even 
foot  under  water  after  heavy  rain.  The  sand  hills  of  the  Entre  Rios  Rincones 
are  thus  alternately  dry  island  refuges  in  what  appears  to  be  an  open  sea,  or 
they  are  sweet-water  oases  dominating  a  drought-stricken  plain — a  somewhat 
unique  function  which  renders  them  indispensable  to  the  farmers  of  that 
vicinity. 

The  phenomenon  of  parallel  deposition  along  channel  banks  is  exhibited 
through  every  phase  of  the  lower  Parana  Valley,  alike  on  the  greatest  and 
most  diminutive  scale.  The  heavier  material  is  naturally  deposited  along  the 
shore,  the  lighter  silt  and  sand  spread  in  a  diminishing  fan  inland.  The  shape 
of  an  island,  therefore,  in  the  delta  is  that  of  a  saucer  set  on  a  table,  the  raised 
rim  of  the  saucer,  bound  by  reeds  and  willows,  being  the  shore  line  fronting  the 
river  ;  and  it  is  the  normal  condition  within  the  flood  area  of  the  lower  Parana 
Valley  to  find  dry  land  bordering  the  river  channels  and  swamp  in  the  back- 
ground. Thus  on  the  Chaco  shore  we  find  that  many  small  tributaries  do  not 
join  the  main  stream  directly  from  the  west,  but  skirt  southward  till  they  find 
an  outlet  through  this  shore  deposit. 

Save  on  the  Corrientes  frontier  and  by  the  Uruguay  riverside,  an  even  bed 
of  permanently  water-bearing  white  sand,  so  fine  in  texture  that  it  passes  easily 
through  the  minutest  gauze,  underlies  the  whole  of  Entre  Rios  Province.  This 
is  called  "  Montevideo  sand  "  by  well  borers,  who  claim  to  meet  the  same 
material  at  that  portion  of  the  Plate  estuary.  This  is  the  ground  bed  of  the 
province,  established  before  the  advance  of  the  delta.  It  is  found  at  an  almost 
uniform  level  of  100  feet  above  sea  level  ;  that  is,  if  the  ground  surface  is  270 
feet  above  sea  level,  this  white  sand  and  water  will  be  found  at  170  feet  depth 
from  surface.  The  highest  levels  in  Entre  Rios  are  to  be  found  in  a  section 
taken  across  the  province  from  Parana  tov^-n  to  Concepción  del  Uruguay,  mark- 
ing the  culminating  point  of  the  deltaic  flood. 

The  Alto  Parana  is  liable  to  rise  between  March  and  June,  and  reckoned 
from  Posadas  its  water  takes  about  a  fortnight  to  affect  the  levels  in  the  delta. 
The  Paraguay,  fed  by  melting  of  snows  from  the  Andes,  rises  from  May  to  the 
«nd  of  August,  and  passing  Asuncion  the  difference  in  level  takes  about  three 
weeks  to  reach  the  delta.  Major  floods  come  when  the  culmination  of  these 
two  rivers  coincides,  and  exceptional  floods  when  during  such  coincidence  the 
waters  of  the  Plate  are  backed  up  by  prolonged  southeasterly  gales,  impeding 
the  free  outlet  of  flood  water  into  its  estuary. 

The  potency  of  flood  action  in  building  up  the  delta  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying section  of  a  trial  boring  made  in  August,  1907,  at  Ibicuy  port,  in  which 
the  sequence  from  black  alluvium  to  sand  and  shells  is  thrice  repeated.  The 
rate  of  deposition  is  more  diflicult  to  determine,  being  affected  by  local  con- 
ditions at  various  points  in  the  delta.  Twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ibicuy,  an 
old  channel,  known  as  the  Paranacito  Valley,  runs  right  across  the  delta.  Its 
former  full  waters  are  now  restricted  to  a  sluggish  drain  200  feet  wide,  which 
■exactly  bisects  the  valley.  The  floor  of  this  valley,  which  averages  12  miles 
across,  is  ouly  11  feet  above  sea  level,  but  it  is  so  protected  by  barrier  sand 
beds  from  ordinary  floods  on  the  Parana  that  its  pastures  have  a  grazing 
value  for  cattle  of  £20.000  per  square  league.  In  August,  1905,  however,  the 
hig  flood  topped  this  barrier,  and  the  valley,  at  the  point  now  crossed  by  the 
Entre  Rios  Railway,  was  flooded  8  to  10  feet  deep,  resembling  a  view  of  the 
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English  Channel  from  Dover  on  a  rough  day.  Flood  water  remained  in  the 
valley  four  months  after  the  Parana  had  fallen,  and  only  finally  disappeared 
by  evaporation,  leaving  a  prodigious  grovpth  of  rushes  and  rank  grass,  vphich 
as  they  rotted  under  the  summer  sun,  sensibly  raised  its  base  level.  By  data 
gathered  from  old  residents,  giving  a  diminished  depth  in  certain  swamps  and 
passes  below  the  fixed  shore  line  of  sand  hills  already  mentioned,  I  estimated 
that  the  floor  of  the  Paranacito  Valley  has  after  this  fashion  risen  2  feet  in 
the  last  twenty-eight  years.  The  surface  height  of  the  boring  taken  at  Ibicuy 
port  is  almost  identical,  i.  e.,  11  feet  above  sea  level  ;  but  being  unprotected  by 
shore  deposits,  this  spot  has  been  exposed  to  annual,  not  periodic,  flooding 
from  the  main  channel,  and  the  rate  of  upbuilding  has  presumedly  been  by  so 
much  more  rapid  in  proportion. 

The  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  together,  as  they  flow  past  Buenos  Aires  in 
normal  water,  have  a  slightly  less  volume,  and  also  carry  a  lesser  density  of 
silt,  than  the  Mississippi  opposite  New  Orleans  ;  but  for  three  months  of  the 
year,  when  these  rivers  are  in  flood  and  consequently  hold  the  maximum  amount 
in  suspension,  their  volume  is  double  that  of  the  former.  The  total  deposit  in 
the  Plate  estuary  is  therefore  certainly  not  less  than  that  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can river,  which  is  calculated  to  bring  down  a  cubic  mile  of  silt  in  twenty-two 
years,  and  of  this  total  the  Parana  alone  claims  three- fourths.  This  note- 
worthy addition  to  Argentine  soil  is  mostly  deposited  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  Plate,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  delta  down  this  side  of  the  estuary 
would,  save  for  the  agency  of  man,  shortly  convert  Buenos  Aires  port  into  a 
landlocked  harbor.  As  it  is,  the  dredging  charges  entailed  by  a  yearly  increas- 
ing mass  of  deposit  are  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  rapid  growth  of 
Bahia  Blanca  and  the  transfer  of  many  railroad  termini  to  that  ocean-free 
harbor. 

In  truth,  the  Parana  plays  with  islands  and  sand  banks  as  a  lesser  stream 
with  pebbles.  A  schooner  which  sunk  nine  years  ago  off  I.,a  Paz  port  (Entre 
Rios),  swiftly  developed  at  its  tail  an  island  a  mile  long,  now  ci-owned  by  wil- 
lows, which  has  converted  the  shore  channel  on  which  the  town  was  founded 
into  a  cul-de-sac.  My  ])hotograph  of  the  old  port  of  Parana  town  in  1902  shows 
an  island  880  yards  long  by  490  feet  wide  fronting  it  ;  in  December,  1907,  only 
165  feet  of  the  island  remained.  In  direct  consequence  of  the  growth  and 
subsequent  wasting  of  this  island,  the  railway  mole,  2^  miles  downstream, 
built  eighteen  years  ago  for  26  feet  of  water,  gave  only  14  feet  ten  years  later  ; 
to-day  it  admits  of  21  feet,  and  may  soon  be  altogether  clear.  Similar  exam- 
ples might  be  multiplied.  Guidance  of  the  stream  is  only  possible  at  cut-offs; 
never  in  bends  or  backwaters.  Thirty  years  ago  a  market  gardener  made  a 
shallow  ditch  opposite  Ibicuy  River  (lower  Parana)  to  take  his  produce  by 
canoe  from  the  Guazu  to  the  Palmas  Channel.  The  Parana  elected  to  take  his 
work  in  hand,  and  now  ocean  steamers  pass  through  the  *'  Canal  del  Mercador  " 
on  their  way  down  from  Rosario. 

Fixed  pier  bridges  across  any  portion  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Alto  Parana,  or 
the  lower  Parana  rivers,  even  if  satisfactory  foundations  could  be  found,  are 
financially  impossible  in  the  present  backward  state  of  the  regions  served.  It 
must,  moreover,  be  kept  in  mind  that  over  large  sections  of  its  course  the  Parana 
is  a  frontier  boundary  and  an  international  highway  between  lîrazil,  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  No  permanent  structure  could  be  permitted  athwart 
the  river  which  might  be  utilized  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  Brazil,  for  instance, 
from  seeking  this  road  to  Matto  Grosso,  or  bar  an  all-water  route  to  the  ocean 
foT  the  products  of  Paraguay.  The  train-feri-y  system  inaugurated  across  the 
delta  from  Entre  Rios  to  Santa  Fe  offers  a  practical  and  happy  solution  to 
continued-rail  service  through  the  interriverine  states  and  provinces,  being  suffi- 
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ciently  flexible  to  adjust  itself  not  only  to  vagaries  of  the  great  river  wliicli  it 
oversteps,  but  also  to  the  political  susceptibilities  of  the  republics  concerned. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil)  has  fixed  by  triangulation  that  portion  of  the 
Alto  Parana  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  namely,  from  the  Paranapanema 
tributary  upstream  to  where  its  headwaters,  the  Rio  Grande  and  Paranahyba, 
meet  in  20°  south  latitude.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  has  also  undertaken  the  mapping  of  the  Plate  estuary,  the  Uru- 
guay River  up  to  Concordia,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  Parana  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Corrientes.  Outside  the  portions  of  the  river  just  mentioned  there  exists 
not  even  the  approximation  to  any  public  chart  fit  for  use.  Starting  from  Cor- 
rientes upriver  either  to  Asuncion  or  Posadas,  the  whole  sliipping  trade  is  de- 
pendent on  a  couple  of  dozen  irresponsible  local  pilots,  engaged  by  competing 
firms.  In  consequence,  during  my  last  visit  upriver,  in  1906,  I  found  Posadas, 
which  controls  a  300-mile  trade  zone  and  supplies  10,000  laborers  to  the  forests, 
struggling  with  a  shortage  of  flour  :  a  month  previously  the  whole  town  had  run 
out  of  salt.  Under  such  conditions  the  wonder  is,  not  that  these  interior  water- 
ways are  so  little  used,  but  rather  that  so  many  traders  have  the  courage  to 
tempt  fortune  by  them.  The  Argentine  commission  is  charged  with  the  buoying 
and  dredging  of  mapped  and  approved  channels;  it  also  reports  on  and  author- 
izes expenditure  for  river  improvements,  but  its  most  useful  work,  apart  from 
actual  survey,  consists  in  the  weekly  report  and  forecast  of  the  depth  of  water 
in  various  passes,  taken  from  gauges  set  to  a  determined  zero  at  controlling 
points  and  connected  by  telegraph.  In  addition  to  assisting  the  passage  of  ordi- 
nary river  shipping,  stock  breeders  in  the  lower  islands  and  "  rincones  "  are  thus 
warned  of  approaching  floods. 

Scale  of  distances,  mean  heights,  anã  highest  flood-levels  on  River  Parana. 
[*  Points  marked  with  asterisk  are  taken  from  official  figures  of  Brazilian  and  Argentine  surveys.] 
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Rail  bead  reached  Corrieutes  town  twenty  years  ago,  and  on  the  opposite 
Chaco  shore  it  will  shortly  touch  the  south  banks  of  the  Bermejo  tributary.  In 
another  three  years  link  lines  iu  lower  Misiones  and  Paraguay  will  give  Buenos 
Aires  direct  rail  communication  with  Asuncion  via  Posadas.  These  two  last- 
named  towns  constitute  each  a  natural  terminus  to  railroad  extension  north- 
ward, Asuncion  as  the  last  great  center  of  population  in  the  open  Paraguay 
Valley,  Posadas  because  it  is  the  base  of  all  water-borne  trade  descending  from 
the  forest-clad  Alto  Parana.  Any  step  along  these  rival  valleys  leads  into  a 
practically  unpopulated  wilderness,  where  fresh  advance  can  only  be  made 
under  the  impulse  of  a  definite  policy.  Such  advance,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  made  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  economic  factors  which  control 
either  region.     Let  us  briefly  consider  them. 

The  lands  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  southern  seaboard  of  Brazil  are  re- 
puted to  be  rich.  Actually  they  are  poor,  iu  the  sense  that  a  mine  may  be  poor 
which  costs  more  to  work  than  its  ore  is  worth.  Between  the  ports  of  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  distance  of  close  on  1,000  miles,  there  are  only 
two  routes  by  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  the  mountain  plateau  from  the 
coast  flats.  The  first  is  by  the  Paranagua-Curytiba  Railway,  which  has  been 
built  up  on  the  export  of  yerba  mate  from  Parana  State:  the  second,  higher 
up  the  coast,  is  the  Santos-Sao  Paulo  line,  which  handles  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  coffee.  The  former  is  an  ordinary  railroad  built  to  exceptional  curves 
and  gradients  ;  the  latter  is  operated  up  the  plateau  face  by  cable.  Both  were 
constructed  at  enormous  cost  and  exact  correspondingly  high  tariffs.  From 
this  toll  there  is  no  escape,  for  they  are  the  bottle-necks  through  which  all 
produce  from  the  interior  must  pass  if  it  would  find  an  open  market. 

The  branches  which  run  back  into  the  interior  tap  a  richer  zone,  but  at  pres- 
ent this  land  has  no  more  value  than  that  closer  to  the  coast,  because  of  the 
longer  haul  and  the  sparse  settlement  characterizing  it.  The  policy  of  the 
Brazilian  Federal  Government  in  the  south  coincides  here  with  the  tendency 
of  Individual  lines;  all  effort  is  now  given  to  establish  communication  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  City,  although  southward  a  gap  comes  between 
this  system  and  the  lines  in  the  State  of  Parana.  Santa  Katarina  has  no  rail- 
ways, save  the  short  Maria  Christina  line,  built  under  guaranty  to  work  some 
unprofitable  coal  deposits  on  the  coast,  and  so  the  extensive  mileage  in  Rio 
Grande  is  again  isolated  from  its  fellow  States,  though  shortly  it  will  be  linked 
up  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Uruguay.  By  joining  up  all  the  systems 
strung  along  its  southern  coast  line,  the  Brazilian  Government  would  not  only 
knit  to  itself  in  closer  bonds  these  progressive  but  somewhat  restless  states  ;  it 
would  insure  at  a  very  moderate  outlay  practically  continuous  rail  communica- 
tion between  the  capitals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  Valparaiso  as  well. 

While  wisely  urging  railroad  construction  along  its  seaboard,  the  Brazilian 
Government  have  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  for  establishing  better 
communication  between  the  far  interior  and  the  Brazilian  coast.  By  the  pres- 
ent route  round  Montevideo  and  up  the  Paraguay  River  it  takes  from  five  to  six 
weeks  to  reach  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  So 
long  as  thirty  years  ago  a  survey,  under  a  concession  granted  to  the  Viscount 
DE  Mauá,  was  made  for  a  meter-gauge  line  from  Curytil>a.  situated  on  the  coast 
plateau  and  capital  of  Parana  State,  to  Miranda,  a  small  township  of  western 
Matto  Grosso  overlooking  the  Paraguay  Valley.  The  report  thus  describes  the 
general  appearance  of  the  ground  traversed:  "From  Curytiba  (westward)  for 
200  kilometers  (123  miles)  the  line  crosses  highlands,  with  pine  belts.  From 
Miranda  east  for  300  kilometers  (186  miles)  the  ground  is  open,  with  belts  of 
forest.     In  the  intermediate  zone  of  1,100  kilometers  (6S4  miles)  there  is  dense 
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vii'gin  forest  *  *  *."  The  railroad  survey  consisted  of  two  sections,  the 
first  section  crossing  the  coast  plateau  from  Curytiba  down  to  the  Parana  Val- 
ley, while  the  second  bridged  the  Matto  Grosso  water  parting.  The  route  be- 
tween these  respective  sections  was  to  be  linked  up  by  u.tilizing  the  navigable 
reaches  of  the  Ivahy  and  Ivaheima  rivers,  which  enter  the  Alto  Parana  from 
east  and  west  about  62  miles  above  the  Guayra  Falls.  Using  freely  2^  per  cent 
gradients  and  curves  of  328-feet  radius,  the  estimated  cost  per  kilometer  worked 
out  at  over  £11,000,  or,  say,  £18,000  per  mile.  The  section  submitted  shows  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  ground  traversed  and  is  an  interesting  cross  cut  of  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  and  the  upper  Parana  basin  at  this  point  (see 
map). 

If  the  project  of  a  railway  from  the  Brazilian  coast  across  to  the  upper  Par- 
ana and  Pai'aguay  valleys  is  ever  realized,  it  will  now  probably  foi*m  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  existing  system  in  Sao  Paulo  State,  which  has  already  advanced 
some  distance  into  the  interior,  and,  moreover,  offers  a  shorter  route  from  Rio 
via  the  capitals  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso.  Whatever  route  is  chosen,  how- 
ever, any  transcontinental  line  which  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  Alto  Parana 
from  east  to  west  must  reckon  with  the  southward  drain  exerted  by  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  upper  basin.  Between  Guayra  and  Uberaponga  Falls  the 
following  tributaries  of  the  Alto  Parana  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  3  feet 
draft  all  the  year  round  : 

Miles. 

Piquiry 93 

Paranapanema  and  Tibagy 186 

Ivahy 44 

Ivaheima  and  Brillhante 280 

Pardo 310 

Total,  3  feet  draft 913 

Adding  that  the  Alto  Parana,  from  Guayra  Lake  to  mouth  of  Tiete,  is  avail- 
able all  the  year  for  G  feet  draft,  we  have  an  extra  335  miles,  making  a  sum 
total  navigable  in  this  upper  basin  for  vessels  of  3  feet  (and  also  available 
for  log  rafting,  etc.)  of  no  less  than  1,250  miles-^^  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  build  a  short  loop  line  of  31  miles  around  the  Guayra  catai'acts,  and  the 
whole  forestal  wealth  of  the  region  served  by  these  rivers  would  come  south, 
water-borne,  to  consequently  market  in  Buenos  Aires. 

But,  in  the  long  run,  problems  of  engineering  construction  are  subordinate 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  region  they  serve,  and  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  railroads  in  the  Alto  Parana  or  Paraguay  valleys  we  have  to  look 
beyond  the  immediately  realizable  resources  of  the  country  to  its  ultimate 
settlement  by  colonization.  Stock  farmers  will  be  flourishing  in  the  Argen- 
tine Chaco  long  years  after  its  hard  woods  are  but  a  memory.  The  real  point 
at  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether  it  will  pay  best  now  for  a  railroad  to  specu- 
late on  timber  from  the  Alto  Parana  or  in  cattle  from  the  Paraguay  Valley,  but 
rather  which  of  these  two  zones  will  ultimately  afford  to  the  colonist,  as 
distinct  from  the  trader,  the  best  means  of  earning  his  livelihood  and  raising 
a  healthy  family.  It  is  essential  that  railroads  should  run  into  the  north 
ahead  of  the  colonist,  but  its  location  upon  plain,  valley,  high  savanna,  or 
open  forest  should  be  examined  from  the  colonist's  humble  standpoint,  since 
he  it  is  who  must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  upkeep. 

Stress  has  thus  far  been  laid  on  the  necessity  for  railroad  construction  in 
opening  up  the  Parana  country,  because  by  the  testimony  of  three  hundred  years 

"  This  estimate  could  be  largely  increased  if  portage  were  made  round  the 
rapids  which  obstruct  up-river  reaches  of  these  and  other  tributaries. 
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of  inaction  its  needs  are  proved  to  have  been  insufficiently  served  by  the  great 
waterways  alone.  The  first  essential  in  the  settling  of  new  districts  is  a  punc- 
tual, even  if  it  be  a  slow  and  infrequent,  service  along  a  known  fixed  route; 
instant,  i.  e.,  telegraphic,  information  on  matters  affecting  the  region  and  its 
products;  and  the  assurance  of  a  measure  of  political  favor,  or  at  least  impar- 
tiality. These  factors  are  of  the  essence  of  any  railroad  construction  in  South 
America.  They  are  always  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  any  transport  service 
operating  by  the  Parana  River. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  taking  up  of  areas  of  open  ground  advances 
automatically  ahead  of  the  forest  by  reason  of  the  larger  tracts  which  can  be 
handled  by  the  individual  settler.  An  energetic  man,  with  the  aid  of  a  growing 
family,  can  run  a  2.000-acre  stock  farm  or  a  200-acre  wheat  field  on  the  Buenos 
Aires  pampas,  but  to  weed  a  10-acre  coffee  patch  in  Brazil  will  fully  occupy  his 
time,  without  counting  preliminary  clearing.  Apart,  moreover,  from  the  wider 
mobility  and  consequent  mental  stimulus  afforded  by  open  spaces,  the  settler  on 
the  prairie  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  forest  colonist  in  his  possession 
of  live  stock.  The  cow  ranks  ahead  even  of  the  plow  as  an  aid  to  pioneer  settle- 
ment. Stock  can  be  moved  forward  at  small  expense;  their  value  is  realizable 
piecemeal  and  at  all  seasons;  they  will  walk  themselves  to  market  where  a  bag 
of  wheat  or  coffee  will  rot  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  transport.  Live  stock  not 
only  aids  the  farmer,  but  its  presence  is  an  infallible  barometer  to  the  suit- 
ability of  any  given  district  for  occupation.  Just  as  miners  lower  an  open  lamp 
to  prove  fire  damp,  knowing  that  where  it  burns  clear  the  passage  is  safe,  so 
wherever  cattle  are  known  to  breed  and  thrive  upon  natural  pasturage  in  tropic 
South  America  the  settler  may  safely  follow;  if  they  will  not,  he  had  better  for 
the  present  locate  himself  and  his  family  elsewhere. 

Midway  between  the  open  flats  of  the  Paraguay  River  and  the  forest  valleys 
of  the  Alto  Parana  we  come  upon  the  region  of  upland  savannas.  These  com- 
mence in  isolated  patches  upon  the  hills  of  central  Paraguay,  widening  as  they 
run  northward  along  the  Maracayu  Range  and  the  Serra  S.  Gerónimo  to 
Cuyaba,  beyond  which  point  they  merge  with  the  desert  sandstone  plateau  of 
Matto  Grosso  to  form  the  highland  center  of  the  South  American  continent. 
The  rough  pampa  grass  which  covers  the  upland  is  mixed  with  dwarf  palms, 
whose  leaves  spring  direct  from  the  earth,  like  open  fans  set  to  catch  a  wan- 
dering breath  of  air.  At  intervals,  and  especially  near  the  edge  of  some  water 
pan.  the  wayfarer  stumbles  over  thousands  of  ant-hills,  set  about  with  bracken 
and  compact  by  tiny  mandibles  to  a  cement-like  hardness.  Near  the  side  slopes 
of  the  plateau  narrow  bogs  denote  the  presence  of  springs,  developing  later  into 
trickling  streams,  whose  deep-worn  banks  show  to  what  extent  they  are  taxed 
by  the  sudden  thunder  showers.  The  coarse  upland  pasture  affords,  during 
the  major  portion  of  the  year,  a  sufficient  living  for  hardy  stock  ;  during  the 
summer  months  they  descend  to  eat  the  young  tussock  grass  and  floating 
gramminie  of  the  lush  lowlands,  which  act  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  necessary 
aperient.  If  such  alternation  is  impossible,  salt  must  be  fed  in  spring  to  upland 
stock  to  secure  the  proper  increase.  The  import  of  salt  is  thus  a  very  serious 
item  throughout  the  red-earth  country  of  southeastern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Matto  Grosso.  Cattle  in  the  Matto  Gi-osso  ai-e  largely  mixed  with  the  "  zebu  " 
breed,  which  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Indian  buffalo,  probably  imported  by 
early  Portuguese  settlers  on  the  coast.  They  are  also  numerous  in  Minas 
Geraes.  It  is  claimed  for  this  breed  that  it  is  immune  to  the  tick-induced  Texas 
fever,  which  scourges  all  the  riverine  region  down  to  the  Plate.  Equine  stock, 
from  Corrientes  to  Cuyaba  and  also  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  suffer  from  "  mal 
de  cadera,"  a  disease  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  at  a  point  just 
above  the  kidneys.     The  origin  of  this  disease  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but 
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being  less  prevalent  on  high  than  on  low,  swampy  land,  It  is  probably  associated 
with  an  impure  supply  of  drinking  water.  It  is  a  serious  impediment  to  travel 
tbroughout  all  tbe  region  affected,  and  the  Paraguayan  Government  offers  a 
large  standing  reward  for  an  effective  remedy. 

The  unoccupied  savannas  and  grazing  grounds  lying  within  Matto  Grosso 
and  Goyaz  alone  cover  an  area  larger  than  the  State  of  Texas  and  are  of  at 
least  equal  fertility.  This  district  forms  the  final  resort  wherein  will  be  raised 
the  rough  stock  necessary  to  supply  the  jerked-beef  and  meat-extract  factories 
which  at  present  cluster  round  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Parana  Delta  at 
Paysandu,  Freybentos,  Colonia,  and  many  other  minor  points.  The  frozen- 
meat  trade  can  pay  prices  for  good  stock  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
older  industry,  whose  centers  of  collection  are  gradually  moving  farther  north. 
The  value  of  northern  grazing  lands  has  gone  up  in  sympathy  with  the  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  cattle,  and  areas  outside  the  Argentine  Republic  are  now 
affected  by  the  operation  of  freezers  near  Buenos  Aires.  In  1906  I  met  a  con- 
stant stream  of  squatters  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  passing  northward  via  lower 
Misiones  and  Paraguay.  They  were  driving  troops  of  mares,  mules,  and  horses, 
and  carried  their  household  goods  and  women.  An  estanciero  near  Posadas 
informed  me  that  they  passed  his  house  at  the  rate  of  200  per  month.  Being 
questioned,  all  these  folk  had  the  same  answer,  that  where  they  came  from  the 
owners  no  longer  tolerated  squatters,  so  they  were  going  to  Matto  Grosso,  where 
land  was  cheap  and  there  were  cattle  for  everybody.  Thus  one  effect  of  intro- 
ducing cold  storage  into  Buenos  Aires  shipping  has  been  to  set  up  a  new 
current  of  colonization  from  the  coast  toward  central  Brazil — an  interesting 
side  light  on  the  complex  causes  which  govern  social  migration.  These  sandy 
upland  savannas  offer  even  more  favorable  conditions  to  mobility  than  the 
low  plains,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  flood  area  on  their  surface,  and  such 
continental  trading  routes  as  to-day  exist  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  follow 
on  or  near  their  water  parting. 

Thus  by  earlier  occupation,  by  the  superior  activity,  health,  and  intelligence 
of  their  settlers,  by  the  aid  of  live  stock,  and  by  the  facilities  they  offer  for 
railroad  construction,  settlement  in  the  lowlands  and  savannas  overlooking 
the  River  Paraguay  seems  destined  to  outstrip  colonization  in  the  broken  and 
forest-covered  areas  of  the  Alto  Parana.  This  conclusion  is  the  more  logical, 
since  the  advance  development  of  prairie  ground  naturally  opens  up  a  market 
for  forest  products.  The  first  sales  of  quebracho  lumber  from  the  Argentine 
Chaco  were  made  to  the  railroads  crossing  the  southern  pampas,  which  now 
take  2,000,000  hard-wood  sleepers  yearly,  while  farmers  absorb  fence  posts  un- 
countable. So  speedy  a  result  could  not  be  hoped  for  in  working  out  the  mixed 
hard-wood  forests  in  the  north,  but  the  earlier  settlement  of  pampa  land 
adjacent  to  forest,  be  it  in  a  large  or  small  degree,  tends  to  utilize  valuable 
woods  which  would  otherwise  be  burned,  and  so  compensates  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  fruitless  labor  which  the  forest  settler  must  necessarily  spend  in 
clearing  his  patch.  Given  efficient  transport,  the  most  suitable  lands  for 
colonization  are  those  located  along  the  fringe  where  the  forest  ends  and  the 
plains  begin.  Thus  the  ancient  Jesuit  missions,  when  they  abandoned  the 
forest-inclosed  basin  above  Guayra  for  the  lowlands  of  Misiones,  increased 
their  numbers  fivefold.  The  site  of  these  old  missions,  whose  memories  linger 
in  the  names  of  Apostoles,  Sant  Ana,  San  Ignacio,  and  many  others,  is  now 
witnessing  a  new  and  equally  successful  colonization.  Since  1902  over  9,000 
Russians  and  Poles  have  settled  at  Apostoles,  on  the  foothills  near  Posadas, 
and  a  deputation  of  Finns  have  just  arranged  for  3,000  countrymen  to  come  as 
their  neighbors  during  the  present  year. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  vast  interior  basin  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Paraguay  as  it  is  to-day  ;  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Parana,  and  the 
problems  for  civilization  it  offers  to  the  world.  These  three  great 
Republics  are  eagerly  inviting  immigration  into  their  territory,  and 
the  land  lies  open  to  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  establish  there  a 
productive  settlement. 

Mr.  Barclay  has  a  solution  of  his  own,  based,  to  be  sure,  on  personal 
observation  as  well  as  on  his  reading  of  the  future  in  the  light  of  his- 
torical experience.  He  would  encourage  still  more  the  tiny  stream  of 
east  Europeans  and  Asiatics  flowing  toward  South  America;  these 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  good  workmen  and  good  colonists.  He 
goes  even  further,  and  would  people  this  soil  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  who  have  undoubted  adaptability  and  who  have  such  a 
"  marked  facial  likeness  to  the  so-called  '  Mongol  '  type  of  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  continent  that  theorists  have  already  been  led  thereby  to 
attribute  the  original  peopling  of  South  America  to  direct  Asiatic 
migration  in  the  past." 

Nothing  is  so  untrustworthy  as  prophecy.  Mr.  Barclay's  analogy, 
drawn  from  certain  phases  of  history,  can  not  be  exactly  carried  on  if 
he  takes  into  consideration  all  the  elements  at  work  when  the  great 
central  areas  of  the  United  States  were  peopled.  From  1825  to  1850 
some  of  the  best  scholars  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  predicted  the 
utter  failure  of  any  attempt  to  settle  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
pioneers  ignored  the  prophecies  of  scholars,  and  went  wherever 
opportunity  seemed  to  beckon.  Newer  forces  were  at  work  to  counter- 
act the  traditional  influences  that  had  hitherto  moved  home  seekers  in 
a  new  world.  Nature  was  overridden  by  the  skilled  contrivances  of 
mechanical  industry  ;  the  railroad  did  not  always  follow  the  supposed 
line  of  least  resistance,  nor  did  it  wait  for  colonists  to  decide  in  which 
direction  it  should  push.  In  many  instances,  in  the  United  States,  a 
blind  zeal  for  building  was  a  stronger  guide  than  history,  and  the 
results  have  proved  that  when  once  unoccupied  land  was  entered  by 
the  railroad,  no  matter  from  which  direction  or  for  what  purpose, 
settlers  poured  in,  even  when  the  natural  channels  of  commerce  were 
ignored,  and  trade  to-day  is  carried  on  through  artificially  constructed 
highways  that  no  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  impossible. 

Some  such  thought  as  this  appears  to  have  been  present  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Barclay's  paper.  Instances  were  given  in  which  commercial  ambi- 
tion overcame  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  other  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  following  of  natural  paths  was  misleading. 
South  America  can  show  examples  of  natural  harbors  or  roads  aban- 
doned for  others  really  less  appropriate.     All  this  but  illustrates  that 
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the  approaching  colonization  of  the  center  of  South  America  will  be 
accomplished  both  by  the  ambitions  of  the  governments  to  which  the 
land  belongs  and  by  the  struggle  to  reach  this  land  which  will  be 
exerted  by  capital  eager  to  invest  for  future  reward,  irrespective  of 
mountain  barriers,  plateau  levels,  or  river  passageways.  Man  is  no 
longer  content  to  let  nature  take  its  course;  he  exults  in  mastering 
nature  and  compelling  events  to  seem  to  run  counter  to  nature's  plans. 
From  the  North  American  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  this  fertile  area  is  destined  to  be  the  republican  home  of  the 
overcrowded  races  of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  probable  that 
the  basin  of  the  Alto  Parana  will  soon  be  reached  by  a  railroad 
striking  westward  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital  is  unlimited,  and 
advantage  is  sure  to  be  taken  of  it  before  the  century  is  half  over. 
This  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  by  reading  such  an  admirable  report 
as  this  of  Mr.  Barclay.  Another  lesson  of  equal  force  is  not  only 
this  great  region  must  be  explored  again  and  yet  again,  but  also  that 
other  equally  fascinating  tracts  of  South  America  need  the  careful 
study  of  student  travelers.  The  ambitious  youth  of  the  United 
States  can  find  no  more  profitable  field  for  their  energies  than  here. 
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NAVAL  PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS   AT   ANNAPOLIS. 

NOT  the  least  interesting  development  of  reciprocal  educa- 
tional intercourse  between  the  nations  of  America  is  the 
number   of   students    from   Latin- America   preparing   for 
naval  careers  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  the  Naval  Academy 
of  the  United  States. 

Certain  official  restrictions  prevent  the  reception  into  the  Academy 
of  other  than  United  States  citizens,  but  the  many  preparatory  schools 
in  Annapolis  are  valued  for  their  preliminary  training  along  the 
required  lines. 

The  students  at  St.  John's  College,  at  the  Wilmer  and  Chew  School, 
and  at  the  Werntz  School,  all  of  which  are  located  in  or  near  Annap- 
olis, have  formed  a  Latin- American  Students  Society  with  a  mem- 
bershijD  at  the  present  time  of  20.  This  society,  which  was  organized 
about  two  years  ago,  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  fellowship  of 
interests  among  the  students  and  for  adequately  developing  the  scho- 
lastic and  social  opportunities  afforded  by  the  proximity  to  the  naval 
training  school  of  the  United  States. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

THE  statistics  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  show  that  it 
has  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in  this  country. 
She  has  drawn  more  than  1,500  students  from  places  other 
than  within  the  borders  of  her  own  State.  Of  these  250 
are  from  foreign  countries,  of  whom  62  are  from  British  territories; 
47  from  Europe;  33  from  China  and  Japan;  15  from  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  96  from  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. The  Latin- Americans  come  from  22  countries,  and  represent 
at  least  60  different  towns.  Five  are  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic; 
1  from  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  1  from  Bolivia  ;  17  from  Brazil  ;  2  from 
the  British  West  Indies;  1  from  Chile;  5  from  Colombia;  5  from 
Costa  Eica  ;  17  from  Cuba  ;  1  from  the  Dominican  Republic  ;  6  from 
Ecuador;  4  from  Guatemala;  1  from  Honduras;  1  from  Jamaica; 
9  from  Mexico;  6  from  Nicaragua;  2  from  Panama;  1  from  Para- 
sol 
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guay;  2  from  Peru;  11  from  Porto  Rico;  1  from  Salvador;  1  from 
West  Bermuda.  There  is  not  a  course  in  the  University  which  has 
not  attracted  Latin- American  students;  more,  however,  have  taken 
the  dental  course  than  the  others.  There  are  36  in  the  Dental  De- 
partment.    The  Medical  Department  has  22;  the  Civil  Engineering 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  LATIX-AMEUICAN  STUDENTS  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

From  left  to  right  they  are  Manuel  Conto  (Brazil),  treasurer;  A.  C.  Hidalgo  (Ecuador),  president; 
Carlos  Hurtado  (Brazil),  secretary;  and  Benito  Lopez  (Cuba),  librarian. 

Department,  12;  Mechanical  Engineering,  5;  Law,  5;  Veterinary, 
5;  Electrical  Engineering,  3;  Wharton  School,  1;  Summer  School, 
3  ;  Architecture,  2  ;  Biology,  1,  and  Arts  1.  These  figures,  of  course, 
are  taken  from  the  registration  statistics  of  the  various  departments. 
After  spending  a  year  or  two  in  Pliiladel^jiíia,  many  of  the  students 
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who  originally  registered  from  foreign  countries  decided  to  make 
that  city,  or  America,  their  permanent  residence,  and  therefore  reg- 
istered from  the  city.     None  of  these  are  included  in  the  statistics. 

This  club  is  one  of  the  most  active  sectional  clubs  at  the  University, 
The  officers  are:  President,  J.  A.  Mata;  Vice-President,  V.  B. 
Galeno  ;  Secretar}^,  R.  Gtjan,  and  Treasurer,  A.  Aviles. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

THE    number   of   Latin-American    students   at   Cornell   Uni- 
versity is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  Hispano 
Americano  (  Spanish- American  Club)  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  condition  exists 
throughout  the  majority  of  Eastern  and  Central  universities. 

Of  the  Cornell  graduates,  many  are  occupj'ing  leading  positions 
in  their  countries.  Señor  jMenocal,  the  Conservative  leader  of  Cuba, 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1888  ;  Modesto  Quiroga,  l&Oõ,  B.  A.  ; 
M.  A.  ;  one  of  the  lladical  party's  leaders  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  Province  of  San  Luis,  Argentine  Republic. 

At  Cornell  the  Hispano- Americano  students  have  organized  a  club, 
with  the  purpose  of  furthering  cordial  relations  between  Pan-Ameri- 
can countries.  The  club  has  over  GO  members,  and  has  just  rented 
spacious  quarters,  counting  among  its  members,  students  from  Argen- 
tina, Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Paragua}', 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Spain. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  next  college  year  Avill  open  with  about  140 
Latin- American  students. 
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REPORTS    RECEIVED   TO    JANUARY    20. 


Title. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

Arrivals  of  seagoing  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires  during 

August,  1908. 
Arrivals  of  seagoing  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires  during 

September,  1908. 

Foreign  commerce,  first  nine  months  of  1908 

Hot  springs  in  the  Republic 

Hot  springs  in  the  Republic 

Mining  in  the  Province  of  Rioja 

BRAZIL. 

Legal  standing  of  foreign  firms 

Railways  of  the  Republic 

Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Information  and  Prop- 
aganda for  Bahia. 
Foreign  trade,  first  ten  months  of  1908 

Development  of  industries 

Public  contracts 

Trade  notes:  Foreign  trade  of  Santos,  first  ten 
months  of  1908;  signing  of  contract  for  construc- 
tion and  instaUation  of  a  water  supply,  electric 
light  and  power,  and  a  drainage  system  for  Vic- 
toria, capital  of  the  State  of  Espiritu  Santo;  new 
steamship  service  between  Manaos  and  Para, 
Brazil,  and  Venezuelan  ports;  surveys  for  railway 
line  from  Florianópolis  to  the  Argentine  frontier; 
exports  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  subsi- 
dized line  of  steamships  between  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  ports  to  be  established;  irrigation  enter- 
prises in  tlicuijrtlieastern  States  of  Brazil;  increase 
in  imports  of  frcsli  fruits. 

Japanese  immigration 

CHILE. 

How  to  build  up  American  trade  with  Chile 

Business  conditions 

Printing  machinery 

COLOMBIA. 

Waterproof  garments  in  the  Republic 

Imports  of  paints  and  oils  at  Cartagena 

The  Sinn  Basin 

Mines  and  mining  industry  of  the  Department  of 
Antioquia. 

DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC. 

Musical  instruments  in  the  Republic 

Notes:  Reduction  in  telegraph  rates;  new  census  of 
city  of  Santo  Domingo;  permanent  exhibition  of 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactured  products 
of  the  Republic;  Government  to  display  products 
of  the  Republic  at  its  consulates  in  New  York, 
Hamburg,  Genoa,  Paris,  London,  Barcelona,  and 
Havre;  Dominican  consuls  in  principal  European 
cities  sending  reports  to  their  Government  on  to- 
bacco trade  in  their  districts;  contemplated  erec- 
tion of  a  small  hippodrome  to  contain  theater  and 
other  amusement  features  in  the  city  of  Santiago 
de  los  Cabaileros. 

GUATEMALA. 

Condemnation  of  property  in  the  Republic 


Oct.  22 

Oct.  23 

Nov.  6 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  21 


Nov.  5 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  16 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  9 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 


Dec.  17 


Nov.  9 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  13 


Oct.  22 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  24 


Dec.  15 
Dec.  30 


Alban     G.    Snyder,    consul-general 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Thomas  B.  Van  Home,  consul,   Ro- 
sario. 
Do. 


George  E.  Anderson,  consul-general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Pierre  Paul  Demers,  consul,  Bahia. 

George  E.  Anderson,  consul-general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Alfred  A.  Winslow,   consul,    Valpa- 
raiso. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jay  White,  consul-general,  Bogota. 
Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul,  Cartagena. 

Do. 
Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  consul,  Barran- 
quilla. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 


William    P.     Kent,    consul-general, 
Guatemala  City. 
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Title. 

Date  of 
report. 

Author. 

MEXICO. 

Importation  of  coal  at  Manzanillo 

Dec. 

5 

Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Man- 
zanillo. 

Notes:  Marble  deposit  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas; 

Dec. 

9 

Clarence   A.    Miller,    consul.    Mata- 

plans for  a   large  gravity  canal  from  the  Rio 

moros. 

Grande  into  Mexican  territory;  large  amount  of 

lumber  imported    from  the  United  States  into 

Matamoros;  concession  for  installing  an  electric- 

light  plant  in  Matamoros;  large  tank  for  storage  of 

oil  at  Matamoros;  young  pecan  trees  to  be  pur- 

chased in  Florida  for  purpose  of  setting  them 

out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Coahuila. 

List  of    business   houses  in  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz 

Dec. 

10 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad 

consular  district. 

Porfirio  Diaz. 

American  hardware  in  the  Republic 

...do 

William  W.    Canada,    consul,   Vera- 

List of  leading  importers  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua. . 

...do 

cruz. 
Lewis  A.  Martin,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

Reduction  of  duty  on  wheat 

Dec. 

15 

Thomas  D.  Kdwards  consul   Ciudad 

Juarez. 

Opportunities  in  the  Republic 

...do 

Clarence    A.    Miller,   consul,    Mata- 

moros. 

New  irrigation  plan  in  Tamaulipas 

...do 

Do. 

Development  of  mining  and  farming  in  Tamaulipas. 

...do 

Do. 

Coal  industr J'  of  Mexico 

Dec. 

ie' 

Do. 

Second  transcontinental  railway  in  the  Republic. . . 

Dec. 

20 

Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  consul.  Man- 
zanillo. 

NICARAGUA. 

Hot  springs  and  mineral  waters  in  western  Nica- 

Dec. 

10 

José  de  Olivares,  consul,  Managua. 

ragua. 

SALVADOR. 

Duties  on  rubber  goods 

Nov. 

9 

Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  consul-general, 
San  Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 

Points  for  commercial  travelers  visiting  Montevideo. 

Nov. 

24 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 

A  successful  American  salesman  in  Uruguay 

Nov. 

28 

Do. 

Coal  in  the  Republic 

Dec. 

5 

Do. 
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GENERAL  ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

The  General  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Brazil,  signed  in  Kio  de 
Janeiro  on  September  7,  1905,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
Republics  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  was  approved  by  the 
Argentine  Congress  on  November  4,  1908,  and  duly  proclaimed  by 
President  Alcokta  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  and  year. 

LIVE   STOCK  IN    1908. 

The  recent  agricultural  and  pastoral  census  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  shows  the  live  stock  of  the  country  in  1908  to  have  been  as 
follows:  Cattle,  29,116,625  head;  horses,  7,531,376;  mules,  465,037; 
donkeys,  285,088;  sheep,  67,211,754;  goats,  3,245,086;  and  hogs, 
1,403,591.  The  total  value  of  these  animals  is  given  as  $1,481,282,245 
national  money  or  £129,370,000. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  according  to  the  censuses  of  1888,  1895,  and 
1908: 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

1888             

21,963,930 
21, 791, 526 
29, 116, 625 

4,262,917 
4,445,859 
7, 531, 376 

66,701,097 
74, 379, 562 
67,211,754 

403, 203 

1895                                                                                 

652, 766 

1908 

1,408,591 

The  full  returns,  by  political  divisions,  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
according  to  the  census  of  1908,  are  as  follows  : 


PROVINCES. 

Federal  Capital 

Buenos  Aires 

Santa  Pe 

Corrientes 

Cordoba , 

San  Luis 

Tucuman 

Entre  Rios 

Salta 

Catamarca 

Jujuy 

Mendoza 

La  Rioja 

Santiago  del  Estero 

San  Juan 

TERRITORIES. 

Pampa  Central 

Rio  Negro 

Neuquen 

Chubut 

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

Chaco  

Misiones 

Formosa 

Los  Andes 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

4,861 
16,351,235 

34,604,972 

3,413,446 

969, 406 

4, 275, 895 

3, 138, 563 

2, 639, 480 

1,992,110 

578,889 

867, 416 

403, 811 

124, 248 

3, 145, 639 

7,005,469 

559,997 

336, 626 

268, 158 

154, 329 

113, 018 

601, 967 

329, 998 

290, 123 

417, 358 

132, 837 

628, 052 

740,207 

81,917 

96, 820 

464, 645 

4,809,077 

279, 439 

4, 724, 844 

193, 728 

672,257 

334, 995 

2, 123, 628 

25, 329 

2,387,566 

10, 851 

1, 342, 351 

265,279 

9,989 

94, 361 

9,633 

233, 724 

22, 483 

905 

54, 133 

Horses. 


42, 557 
2, 519, 953 
913, 965 
596, 130 
907, 514 
210, 099 
126, 095 
647, 107 
98, 115 
57, 291 
31, 260 
131, 858 
61, 789 
208, 615 
41, 619 


281, 537 
182, 474 
104, 695 
165, 832 
36, 682 
10, 173 
17, 590 
32, 411 
16,194 
121 
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IMPORTATION   OF   UNITED   STATES   LIVE    STOCK   PROHIBITED. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  President  Alcorta,  under  date  of 
November  25,  1908,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  into 
the  Argentine  Kepublic  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  proceeding 
from  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  {División 
de  Ganadería)  is  empowered  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  importations  referred  to. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  REFRIGERATION  CONGRESS. 

In  October,  1908,  a  congress  was  held  in  Paris,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  discuss  the  means  of  promoting  the  preservation  of  food  prod- 
ucts by  the  principle  of  refrigeration.  This  congress,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  6,000  adherents,  1,200  of  which  are  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  represented  34  States.  The  Argentine  delegation  took  up 
the  subjects  of  hygiene  in  general  and  the  hjT^giene  of  alimentary 
products,  and  the  results  obtained  concerning  tlie  superiority  of  re- 
frigerated over  fresh  meats  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Recommendations  were  made  for  the  establishment  of 
refrigerating  plants  in  all  slaughterhouses  and  for  the  construction 
of  cold-storage  plants  in  all  regions  requiring  the  preservation  of  food 
products.  The  pasteurization,  shipment,  and  distribution  of  milk, 
as  carried  on  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  methods 
in  use  there,  were  recommended  for  their  excellent  practical  results. 
The  congress  resolved,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  establish  a  permanent 
office  in  Paris  to  continue  the  study  of  this  important  subject. 

WORKING  OF   THE   FAMATIMA  MINES. 

The  mines  in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Rioja  are  located  in  the 
Famatima  Range  of  mountains,  which  parallel  the  Andes,  and  have 
been  spasmodically  worked  at  intervals  until  the  completion  of  the 
railway  in  1900.  Subsequently,  in  1907,  a  wire  ropeway  was  con- 
structed by  the  Government  to  assist  in  transporting  the  output. 
This  ropeway  is  stated  by  United  States  Consul  Van  Horne,  of 
Rosario,  to  have  cost  approximately  $1,000,000,  who  adds  that  the 
main  ropeway  is  35  kilometers  in  length,  with  terminals  1,060  and 
4,400  meters  above  sea  level.  There  are  seven  intermediate  stations 
at  which  steam  power  is  available  for  control  and  to  assist  upward 
traffic,  but  under  normal  conditions  the  line  works  by  gravity.  The 
longest  span  of  line  is  870  meters  and  the  highest  tension  tower  40 
meters. 

The  Famatima  Company,  finely  equipped,  started  production  in 
May',  1908,  since  which  date  it  has  shipped  2,700  tons  of  high-grade 
copper  matte  to  the  United  States. 

Other  operating  companies  deal  in  copper-silver  lodes,  lead  ores, 
and  copper  of  high  grade.    The  number  of  employees  varies  in  the 
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different  companies  from  100  to  500,  and  as  the  climate  is  dry  and 
healthful  the  so-called  "  mountain  sickness  "  affects  only  new  ar- 
rivals and  lasts  for  a  comparatively  short  time. 

TOBACCO   INDUSTRY, 

According  to  the  recent  industrial  census  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, the  tobacco  industry  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
flourishing  pursuits  of  the  country,  occupying  the  third  place  in 
importance  in  the  industries  of  the  nation.  The  principal  part  of 
the  imported  leaf  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  Cuban  leaf  tobacco, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  country  being  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  lower  grade  of  cigarettes  and  for  smoking  tobacco. 

During  the  five  years  from  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  imports  of 
tobacco  aggregated  10,468  tons,  the  imports  in  1907  being  2,925  tons. 
In  the  latter  year  the  imports  from  foreign  countries,  expressed  in 
kilograms,  were  as  follows:  Brazil,  1,871,086;  Paraguay,  548,407; 
United  States,  504,502;  Germany,  347,585;  Uruguay,  51,011;  United 
Kingdom's  North  American  colonies,  21,947;  Holland  and  its  col- 
onies, 17,388;  English  colonies,  11,908;  and  France,  23,439.  The 
leading  countries  of  origin  for  imports  of  tobacco,  expressed  in  kilo- 
grams, for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  were  as  follows:  Brazil, 
1,338,364;  Paraguay,  802,037;  United  States,  508,407;  Germany, 
286,744;  and  the  English  possessions  in  North  America,  51,824. 

The  imports  of  Cuban  cigars  increased  in  1908  as  compared  with 
1907,  the  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  that  year  aggregating 
30,992  kilograms,  or  9,610  kilograms  more  than  the  imports  of  this 
product  during  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  same  is  true  of  Cuban 
leaf  tobacco,  the  imports  of  which  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908 
amounted  to  450,924  kilograms,  or  an  increase  of  132,476  kilograms 
over  the  imports  of  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  imports  of  cigars, 
except  Cuban,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  amounted  to  535,868 
kilograms,  or  71,377  kilograms  more  than  the  imports  of  the  same 
product  in  1907. 

The  census  shows  that  there  are  77  tobacco  factories  and  establish- 
ments in  the  Republic,  46  of  which  belong  to  foreigners.  The  capital 
invested  is  $6,880,545  national  currency,  and  the  annual  tobacco  sales 
amount  to  $25,566,317  national  currency. 

EXPORTS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  EIRST  HALE  OE  1908. 

The  total  value  of  the  wheat,  corn,  frozen  beef,  frozen  mutton,  wool, 
linseed,  tallow,  salt  hides,  and  sheepskins  exported  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  1908  was  £17,560,- 
513,  as  compared  with  £13,278,623,  the  value  of  said  products  for  the 
first  half  of  1907. 


COMMERCIAL   TREATY  WITH   GERMANY. 

The  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal  ''  for  December  3.  1908,  reports  the 
signing  on  July  22  of  that  year  of  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Bolivia  and  Germany  j)roviding  for  reciprocal  favored-nation  treat- 
ment in  all  matters  concerning  importation,  exportation,  and  transit, 
but  concessions  which  either  contracting  State  has  granted  or  may 
in  future  grant  to  bordering  States  in  order  to  foster  frontier  traffic 
can  not  be  claimed  by  the  other  contracting  vState  so  long  as  such  con- 
cessions be  not  accorded  to  other  nonbordering  States. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  special  consular  convention,  the  tAvo 
parties  to  the  treaty  agree  to  accord  to  each  other's  consular  repre- 
sentatives the  rights,  liberties,  and  favors  which  are  or  may  in  future 
be  accorded  to  consuls  of  the  most-favored  nations. 

The  treaty  will  become  effective  ten  days  after  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions and  will  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  unless  denounced  in  a 
specified  period. 

TELEGRAPH   SERVICE. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1908  there  were  56,353  telegrams,  con- 
taining 1,313,551  words,  sent,  and  38,589  messages,  aggTegating 
1,361,369  words,  received  over  the  federal  telegraph  lines  of  Bolivia. 
In  1906  and  1907  the  telegraph  business  over  these  same  lines  con- 
sisted of  3,906,192  words  in  the  former  year  and  4,638,552  words  in 
the  latter,  while  the  telegrams  received  during  that  period  contained 
4,068,122  words  in  1906  and  4,827,949  words  in  1907. 

The  receipts  from  the  federal  telegraph  system  in  1907  amounted 
to  167,631.39  bolivianos,  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908  to  43,506.95 
holivicmos,  and  the  estimated  receipts  for  1908  to  180,000  holivianos. 
The  telegraph  receipts  of  privately  owned  Bolivian  telegraph  lines 
in  1906  amounted  to  206,626.91  holivianos,  and  in  1907  to  197,931.01 
holivianos.  The  total  telegraph  business  of  the  federal  and  private 
lines  in  1907  aggregated  365,562.40  holivianos. 

REPEAL  OF  TAX  ON  IMPORTATIONS  OF  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  has  passed  a  law  repealing  the  head  tax 
levied  on  horses  and  cattle  proceeding  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

TUPIZA-UYUNI  RAILWAY. 

In  the  bill  relating  to  railway  extension  the  Congress  of  Bolivia 
has  approved  of  the  substitution  of  the  Tupiza-Uyuni  course  for  that 
of  the  Tupiza-Potosi  route. 
312 
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PERMANENT   EXHIBITION   AT   LA  PAZ. 

Permanent  exposition  palaces  will  be  constructed  at  La  Paz,  Bo- 
livia, in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  independence.  It  is  in- 
tended to  use  several  of  the  buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  the  min- 
erals and  produce  of  the  respective  regions  of  the  Republic. 

PROPOSED  PENITENTIARY. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Bolivian  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  on  an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  and  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  BELGIUM. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  passed  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Belgium. 

GUACHALLA. 

Puerto  Sucre  has  been  declared  a  major  port  of  Bolivia  and  given 
the  name  of  Guachalla. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  TEN  MONTHS  OF   1908. 

According  to  data  furnished  by  United  States  Consul-General 
Geokge  E.  Anderson  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil 
during  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1908,  was  composed  of  imports 
valued  at  $144,829,195  and  exports  $165,485,972,  as  compared  with 
$161,529,760  and  $227,681,344,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

A'\Tiile  details  are  not  available  in  regard  to  imports,  the  decline 
is  reported  as  general  both  in  the  items  of  imports  and  as  to  coun- 
tries of  origin.  The  decrease  has,  in  the  main,  been  a  matter  of  the 
last  six  months  of  the  period.  From  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  large  falling  off  in  flour,  cotton  goods,  electrical  and  general 
machinery,  building  hardware,  etc.,  while  the  decline  in  receipts  of 
lard  has  been  especially  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  large  imports 
of  that  commodity  in  1907. 

In  connection  with  the  decline  in  lumber  imports,  it  is  significant 
that  great  efforts  are  being  made  toward  a  development  of  the  local 
supply  of  woods.  This  is  at  present  hampered  by  a  difficult}''  in 
delivering  the  material  at  the  mills,  so  that  the  United  States  still 
supplies  about  70  per  cent  of  the  required  quantit3^ 
6S800— Bull.  2—00 11 
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The  seven  articles  forming  the  bnlk  of  Brazilian  exports  show  the 
following-  valuations  in  the  ten  months'  period  of  1907  and  1908  : 


Article. 

1907. 

1908. 

Coffee 

$n8,628,952 
54, 390, 902 
6, 135, 206 
609,868 
6, 390, 688 
7,562,037 
7,757,627 

S87, 200, 668 

Rubber 

40,418,085 

3, 948, 851 

482  105 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Yerva  maté 

6,113,137 

Cacao 

8, 156, 128 

Cotton 

725, 312 

FOREIGN  TRADE,   FIRST   QUARTER  OF    1908. 

The  import  Amaines  of  Brazil  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1908  were  £10,115,T37,  as  compared  with  £9,331,736  for  the  same 
period  of  1907.  The  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908  were 
£11,399,532,  as  compared  with  £15,718,603  for  the  same  period  of 
1907.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1908  are  as  follows:  Coifee,  £5,729,162;  rubber,  £3,390,720;  cacao, 
£648,583;  yerva  maté,  £305,694;  tobacco,  £138,982;  cotton,  £115,623; 
and  sugar,  £17,872. 

THE    COFFEE    VALORIZATION    LOAN. 

The  Brazilian  Senate  passed  on  December  8,  1908,  the  bill  author- 
izing the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  contract  a  loan  of  £15,000,000  with 
the  indorsement  of  the  Union.    The  bill  reads  as  follows  : 

Article  1.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  guarantee,  up  to  a  nominal  maxi- 
mum of  f  1  .^),000,000  sterling,  the  foreign  loan  wliicli  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
contracts  for  the  liquidation  of  the  operations  undertalcen  for  the  valorization 
of  coffee  and  for  the  consolidation  of  outstanding  liabilities  incurred  for  that 
purpose. 

Art.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  article  1,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  shall  undertake  to 
accept  and  put  into  execution  the  following  provisions  : 

(a)  The  product  of  the  5  francs  surtax  on  every  bag  of  coffee  exported  shall 
be  deposited  every  week  in  an  establishment  to  be  indicated  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  shall  be  destined  for  the  service  of  the  said  loan,  and  on  no 
conditions  whatsoever  shall  it  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

(&)  In  the  event  of  the  product  of  the  5  francs  surtax  being  insufficient,  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  shall  undertake  to  reduce  the  amount  required  for  the  punc- 
tual and  exact  payment  of  the  service  of  said  loan,  whilst  any  surplus  remaining 
at  the  end  of  each  year  shall  be  retained  in  deposit  for  future  payments. 

(c)  In  the  contract  of  the  loan  the  guarantee  given  to  the  creditors  shall  be 
the  stock  of  6,994,920  bags  of  coffee  held  at  Havre,  New  York,  Hamburg,  Ant- 
werp, London,  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Trieste,  and  Marseille  ;  but  it  shall  further 
be  stipulated  in  the  said  contract  that  the  coffee  shall  only  be  sold  by  arrange- 
ment bet\veen  the  Federal  Government  and  the  government  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
with  the  authorization  of  the  former. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  deems  it  advisable  to  i:educe  the 
export  tax  on  coffee,  such  reduction  shall  not  apply  to  the  5  francs  surtax, 
which  shall  remain  unaltered. 
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Art.  3.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  undertakes  to  maintain  in  force  the  state  law 
of  August  25,  190S,  until  the  effective  liquidation  of  the  loan,  except  in  the 
event  of  an  arrangement  being  made  with  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
adoption  of  other  measures  to  substitute  those  for  the  limitation  of  exports  of 
cofEee  as  provided  for  in,  the  said  law. 

Art.  4.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  guarantees 
specified  in  article  2,  any  others  which  it  may  deem  advisable  and  which  apper- 
tain to  the  nature  of  the  operation  referred  to  in  article  1  of  the  present  law. 

Art.  5.  All  provisions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  revoked. 

By  a  decree  of  December  10,  1908,  the  President  authorized  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  through  the  fiscal  agent  of  Brazil  in  Lon- 
don, to  sign  the  contract  guaranteeing  the  loan. 

COMMITTEE  CHARGED  WITH  COFFEE  SALES. 

The  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Baron  Bruno  Schroder, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  Sao  Paulo  government  coffee, 
has  been  nominated  as  follows  : 

1.  Dr.  Francisco  Ferreira  Ramos,  representing  Sao  Paulo. 

2.  M.  LE  Vicomte  des  Touches. 

3.  The  Société  Genérale. 

4.  Mr.  Hermann  Sielcken,  New  York. 

5.  The  firm  of  Theodor  Wille,  Hamburg. 

6.  Mr.  Edouard  Bunge,  Antwerp. 

Y.  The  firm  of  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 

The  committee  at  its  first  meeting,  held  on  January  5,  in  London, 
declared  that — 

1.  The  government  coffee,  amounting  to  about  7,000,000  bags,  is  now  being 
taken  up  and  paid  for,  and  the  whole  operation  will  soon  be  completed. 

2.  No  coffee  shall  be  sold  during  the  year  1909,  except  upon  the  demand  of 
recognized  coffee  traders  willing  to  pay  a  minimum  price  based  upon  the  Havre 
quotation  of  not  less  than  47  francs  for  good  average,  and  then  only  up  to  an 
amount  of  500,000  bags  during  that  year  ;  the  committee  will  select  the  best 
market. 

3.  Five  hundred  thousand  bags  of  coffee  shall  be  sold  at  market  prices  during 
the  period  of  January  to  July,  1910. 

4.  In  case  the  500,000  bags  of  coffee  mentioned  in  clause  2  shall  have  been 
sold,  the  committee  may,  at  its  discretion,  cancel  the  sale  of  the  500,000  bags 
mentioned  in  clause  3  should  it  consider  such  a  course  advisable  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  statistical  position. 

5.  The  committee  intend  to  sell  a  moderate  quantity  of  coffee  during  every 
crop,  perferentially  during  the  months  January-July,  announcing  the  intended 
sales  for  1910-11  early  in  1910. 

6.  There  will  be  no  secret  sales  of  any  sort  and  the  quantities  to  be  sold 
always  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  quantities 
sold  will  be  published  in  all  coffee  centers  without  delay. 

The  government  of  Sao  Paulo  undertakes  to  oiïer  the  coffee  for 
sale  through  the  medium  of  the  said  committee  either  by  public 
auction  or  by  sealed  tenders  at  the  price  of  the  day,  distributing  them 
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preferentially  over  the  six  last  months  of  the  coiïee  periods — that  is 
to  say,  500,000  bags  from  January  to  June  30,  namely,  in  1909-10; 
600,000  bags  in  1910-11;  700,000  bags  in  1911-12;  800,000  bags  in 
1912-13,  etc.,  and  700,000  bags  per  annum  thereafter. 

Consequently,  the  government  grants  full  irrevocable  powers  to 
the  committee  to  determine  the  times  of  the  sales  of  the  above  obliga- 
tory minimum  quantities  and  the  markets  and  to  carry  them  out  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  control  them,  and  generally  to  do  the 
needful. 

The  committee  is  appointed  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  shall 
be  dissolved  and  cease  to  exist  when  all  the  coiïee  shall  have  been 
sold  and  liquidated. 

COFFEE   MARKET   IN    1908. 

The  receipts  of  coffee  at  the  ports  of  Brazil  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1908  numbered  7,838,300  bags,  as  compared  with  11,787,756  bags 
for  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  clearances  of  coffee  from  Brazilian 
to  foreign  ports  during  the  period  of  1908  referred  to  amounted  to 
7,557,M4  bags,  as  compared  with  11,839,425  bags  for  the  same  period 
of  1907.  The  value  of  coffee  shipments  to  foreign  ports  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1908  was  L13,958,195,  as  compared  with  L21,559,- 
766  during  the  same  period  of  1907. 

The  crop  of  coffee  produced  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  1908-9  amounted  to  4,468,754  bags,  as  compared  with  3,929,413 
bags  produced  during  the  same  period  of  1907-8.  The  clearances  of 
coffee  to  foreign  ports  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
1908-9  aggregated  2,930,628  bags,  as  compared  with  4,486,073  bags 
during  the  same  period  of  1907-8.  The  total  value  of  coffee  ship- 
ments to  foreign  ports  during  the  first  three  months  of  1908-9  was 
L5,352,868,  as  compared  with  L7,863,265  for  the  same  period  of 
1907-8. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN   LIVE   STOCK. 

United  States  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  at  Rio  cle 
Janeiro,  reports  that  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  of 
Brazil  are  giving  every  possible  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  live  stock  into  the  Republic  and  to  the  development  of 
native  breeds.  The  several  State  governments  have  experiment  sta- 
tions for  breeding  purposes,  notably  in  Minas  Geraes,  much  of  the 
stock  being  received  from  the  United  States.  A  registration  system 
for  imported  and  improved  stock  has  been  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  not  only  is  such  class  of  imports  admitted 
free  of  duty,  but  the  expenses  incident  to  introducing  the  same  are 
defrayed. 
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In  1906  the  United  States  sent  to  Brazil  about  one- fourth  of  her 
cattle  imports,  which  were  valued  at  about  $400,000,  while  in  1907, 
out  of  total  receipts  worth  $480,000,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
was  but  one-ninth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
increased  her  shipments,  the  figures  for  1906  and  1907  being  $93,000 
and  $162,000,  respectively.  India  also  increased  shipments  from 
$21,000  to  $105,000,  though  Uruguay  continues  to  send  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total. 

In  goats  and  sheep  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay  doubled 
their  exports,  while  the  former  country  and  France  are  the  only 
countries  showing  gains  in  exports  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses  to 
Brazil. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  northern-bred  animals  do  not  prove 
so  immediately  satisfactory,  whereas  those  of  warmer  climates  do  not 
require  so  much  time  to  become  acclimated.  From  India  the  prin- 
cipal receipts  are  of  the  yak  breeds,  which  have  been  found  easily 
adaptable  to  the  peculiarities  of  Brazilian  conditions. 

BOND  ISSUE  FOR  PERNAMBUCO  PORT  WORKS. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  3,  1908,  authorizes  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  the  value  of  $8,000,000  to 
cover  the  improvement  works  at  the  port  of  Pernambuco  (Recipe), 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  signed  August  4,  1908. 
The  bonds  are  of  the  value  of  $100  each,  bear  5  per  cent  interest,  and 
are  redeemable  in  fifty  years.  The  contractors  are  required  to  deposit 
with  the  Brazilian  fiscal  agency  in  London,  or  with  some  banking 
establishment  approved  by  the  Government,  the  sum  of  $7,620,000 
against  the  delivery  of  the  bonds. 

CEMENT  TRADE. 

In  1907  the  imports  of  cement  in  Brazil  amounted  to  about  $2,586,- 
000,  or  about  $200,000  more  than  in  1906.  Of  the  year's  imports, 
Germany  furnished  nearly  half.  Great  Britain  about  one-fourth,  and 
France  and  Belgium  furnished  all  of  the  balance,  excepting  about 
$22,000  worth,  which  came  from  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson  writes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  while  the  imports  of  cement  in  Brazil  during  1908  were  not  as 
great  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  special  works  using  unusually  large  quantities  of  cement  have 
been  finished,  there  is  a  great  trade  in  this  article  in  that  country  all 
the  time. 
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TRADE  MOVEMENT  OP  SANTOS,  JANUARY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1908. 

The  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Santos  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1908  was  105,190:993$  paper  ($31,554,297.90),  while  the 
exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  244,4:50  :  209$  paper  ($73,- 
335,062.70).  The  princij^al  articles  exported  were  coffee,  salted  hides, 
rubber,  and  bran.  The  maritime  movement  of  the  port  was  1,322 
entries,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  2,769,546  tons,  and  1,320  clearances, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,774,297  tons. 

TOBACCO   PRODUCTION. 

The  present  center  of  the  tobacco  j^roduction  of  Brazil  is  in  Bahia, 
and  there  are  two  notable  centers  of  the  cigar-making  industry  in 
Brazil,  one  in  Bahia  and  one  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  There  are  more 
cigars  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  São  Paulo,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
known.  The  tobacco  for  the  best  grade  cigars  is  largely  imported — - 
the  mass  of  it  from  Dutch  colonies,  Sumatra,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
the  finer  grades  from  Cuba,  either  directly  or  through  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

The  total  imports  of  such  tobacco  in  the  leaf  in  1907  amounted 
to  about  $175,200.  Holland  and  its  colonies  furnished  about  half, 
and  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Cuba  about  $12,000  each.  The 
imports  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  forms  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $40,000,  seven-eighths  of  which 
came  from  Cuba,  the  imports  of  the  year  previous  being  practically 
the  same. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  from  Brazil  form  one  of  the  chief  items 
in  the  country's  products  sent  abroad,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  tobacco  leaf  in  1907  amounting  to  a  trifle  over  $6,000,000,  of  which 
92^  per  cent  came  from  Bahia  and  96  per  cent  went  to  Germany. 
There  were  also  exported  cut  and  twisted  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
about  $100,000,  most  of  which  also  went  to  Germany. 

While  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1907  show  an  increase  of 
about  one-third  (the  imports  were  $132,900  in  1906)  OA^er  the  year 
previous,  and  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  improvement  in  Brazilian 
tobacco  production  which  has  been  looked  for  is  not  being  realized, 
the  extent  of  present  exports  in  the  face  of  present  methods  of  pro- 
duction indicates  that  there  are  notable  possibilities  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction in  Brazil  and  that  the  tobacco  situation  of  Brazil  should 
be  given  due  attention  by  American  tobacco  interests  both  as  regards 
possible  rivalry  for  American  leaf  and  as  a  source  of  raw  materials 
for  American  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
from  Brazil  in  1907  exceeded  those  of  1906  by  about  50  per  cent  indi- 
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STATUE  OF  GENERAL  OSÓRIO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

This  fine  statue  of  the  celebrated  military  leader  oí  Brazil  is  the  work  of  Beriiardelli,  a 
famed  sculptor  of  that  Republic.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  Fifteenth  of  November 
Square,  one  end  of  which  leads  to  the  quays  and  the  other  to  the  Primeiro  do  Março,  one 
of  the  main  business  thoroughfares  of  the  capital.  The  remains  of  General  Osório  rest 
in  the  chapel  of  the  military  museum  on  Enchadas  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
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cates  that  there  is  considerable  life  in  the  tobacco-producing  industry 
of  Brazil  in  spite  of  its  methods  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  product. 
The  possibilities  of  growing  fine  tobacco  in  Para,  and  probably  in 
certain  other  portions  of  Brazil,  have  been  discussed  by  Brazilian 
agriculturists  for  years  and  several  times  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners.  Lately  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  State  of 
Para,  including  the  present  governor  of  the  State,  have  made  special 
trips  of  investigation  through  the  tobacco  districts  of  Cuba  with  a 
view  of  comparing  the  best  tobacco  country  of  that  island  with 
country  in  Para  known  to  be  suitable  for  growing  the  best  tobacco 
leaf. 

GERMAN   CONCESSION   FOR   CABLE   COMMUNICATION. 

The  proposed  concession  to  German  interests  from  the  Government 
of  Brazil  for  the  laying  of  a  new  telegraph  cable  between  Brazil  and 
Europe  and  South  Africa,  which  has  been  pending  for  something 
over  a  year,  has  finally  been  granted  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  details,  as  supplied  by  United  States  Consul-General  George  E. 
Anderson,  are  as  follows  : 

The  concession  is  made  to  ttie  Felten  una  Guillaume-Lahmeyer-Werlce  Actien- 
Gesellschaft,  of  Mülheim  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  presidential  decree,  effective  October 
27.  A  cable  is  to  be  laid  from  either  Pernambuco  or  Maceió  in  Brazil  to 
Teneriffe  Island,  and,  in  connection  with  arrangements  to  be  made  with  the 
South  American  Cable  Company,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  concession  is 
granted  without  time  limit,  except  that  the  cable  must  be  in  operation  within 
three  years.  The  company  is  to  pay  the  Brazilian  Government  10  centimes 
(about  2  cents)  per  word  on  all  its  business  sent  or  received,  and  deposits  50 
contos  of  reis  (about  $15,000)  with  the  Brazilian  Government  as  a  guaranty  for 
the  performance  of  its  part  of  the  contract.  The  company  must  pay  for  the 
inspection  of  its  service  and  accounts  by  the  representatiA'e  of  the  Govei'nment, 
give  government  business  preference  over  all  other,  and  also  give  the  Govern- 
ment a  discount  of  50  per  cent  on  its  messages.  The  company  also  agrees  to 
forward  messages  from  Brazil  to  Europe  for  at  least  60  centimes  (about  12 
cents)  less  than  the  present  cable  companies  are  charging.  The  provisions  as 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract,  and  the  regulations  under  which  the  service 
will  be  given,  are  those  usual  to  such  concessions  the  world  over. 

For  the  operation  of  this  cable  there  has  been  formed  at  Cologne,  Germany, 
the  Deutsch  SuãamerikaniscJie  Telegraplien  Gesellscliaft,  with  a  capital  of 
4,000,000  marks  ($952,000).  The  plans  of  the  company  as  announced  include 
the  laying  of  a  cable  from  Germany  to  Teneriffe,  thence  to  Liberia  and  German 
West  Africa  and  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  from  Teneriffe  to  Brazil.  The 
German  Government  is  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  concern  which  will  guarantee 
the  interest  and  the  amortization  of  the  debentures  issued  by  the  company. 

PRODUCTION  AND   EXPORTS   OF   NUTS. 

Consul  George  H.  Pickerell  forwards  from  Para  a  table  of  sta- 
tistics showing  the  output  of  Brazil  nuts  for  the  recent  harvest,  the 
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following  being  a  summary  of  the  exports  in  hectoliters  (hectoliter= 
2.838  bushels)  : 


From — 

To  United 
States. 

To  England. 

To  Conti- 
nent. 

Hectoliters. 
32,304 
7,000 
50, 594 

Hectoliters. 
29, 894 

Hectoliters. 
4,780 

3,449 

38,885 

1,015 

Total                 

89,898 

68,779 

9,244 

PUBLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  loans  now  being  placed  by  the  several 
state  and  municipal  governments  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  certain  loans 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  response  to  inquiries,  Consul- 
General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  submits  the  following 
statement  of  the  public  debt  of  Brazil,  prepared  by  the  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

Tlie  figures  represent  the  dollar  e<iuivaleut  of  tbe  original  figures  in  English 
pounds,  with  the  niilreis  valued  at  1.5  pence  (30  cents)  and  the  pound  at  $4.86. 
The  public  debt  of  Brazil  is  as  follows  : 


Nature  of  debt. 

At  end  of  1906. 

At  end  of  1905. 

1357,585,323 
161,666,544 

S358, 357, 2S5 

163,489,014 

Total  funded  debt 

519,251,867 
55,779,860 

521,846,329 

Floating-debt  paper 

55, 192, 454 

Total  federal  debt 

575,031,727 

577, 038, 783 

THE    MORRO    MANGANESE    MINE. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  principal  manganese-producing  countries  of 
the  world,  her  output  of  manganese  ore  in  1906  having  amounted  to 
201,500  metric  tons.  Some  of  the  most  important  manganese  mines 
in  the  Republic  are  near  Queluz,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  is  ""  Morro  da  Mina,^''  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  1,100  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  G  kilometers  from  the 
station  of  Lafayette,  on  the  Central  Railway,  Avith  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  line  constructed  by  the  mining  company.  The 
building  of  this  branch  line  was  a  difficult  problem,  requiring  the 
moving  of  108,000  cubic  meters  of  earth,  and  the  hauling  of  ma- 
terials aggregating  nearl}^  500,000  cubic  meters  over  a  line  0,81:0 
meters  long,  with  a  difference  of  level  of  127  meters  between  the 
termini.    "The  branch  line  was  completed  on  November  12,  1902. 

The  mineral-bearing  zone  of  the  property  covers  about  5  hectares, 
and  for  a  long  time  attracted  but  little  attention,  the  ore  having  been 
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reported  b}^  the  first  explorers  as  of  inferior  quality.  Several  years 
ago,  however,  the  deposit  was  carefully  studied  and  mining  opera- 
tions were  commenced  on  a  large  scale.  The  Morro  da  Mina  Com- 
pany is  a  limited  liability  corporation  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
1,600,000  mureis  ($528,000).  The  equipment  in  service  in  1906  was 
estimated  at  about  120,000  milreis  ($50,000),  of  which  80,000  milreis 
($26,000)  is  invested  in  the  railway  and  the  remainder  in  the  mines. 
The  rolling  stock  on  the  branch  line  belongs  to  the  Central  Railway. 

The  outcrop  of  ore  can  be  traced  over  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000 
meters.  The  country  rock  is  a  deeply  altered  eruptive  schistose,  and 
the  deposit  has  a  lenticular  form.  All  the  workings  are  open-cut 
terraces  running  lengthwise  along  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  and  topo- 
graphic conditions  are  such  that  it  is  possible  to  carrj^  on  the  work 
simultaneously  along  a  face  750  meters  in  length.  This  enables 
mining  operations  to  be  carried  on  rapidly,  and  600  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken  out  in  ten  hours,  and  the  output  could  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  increasing  the  number  of  laborers.  The  workings  have  a 
total  length  of  more  than  3,000  meters. 

After  the  ore  is  sorted  it  is  conveyed  in  the  mine  cars  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  ore  bins,  and  is  then  automatically  loaded,  through 
chutes,  on  to  the  freight  cars  of  the  Central  Railway.  In  1903,  1904, 
and  1905  the  annual  output  of  ore  was  about  60,000  tons.  The  total 
quantity  of  ore  mined  up  to  the  end  of  1907  was  260,198,800  kilo- 
grams, and  it  is  expected  that  the  output  for  1908  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed that  of  previous  years.  The  output  depends  largely  upon  the 
number  of  cars  the  Central  Railway  can  furnish  for  transporting 
the  product. 

Careful  prospecting  and  borings  have  shown  that  the  ore  deposit 
extends  more  than  120  meters  below  the  outcrop,  and  in  1904  the 
company  estimated  its  available  ore  body  at  5,000,000  tons.  Analy- 
ses of  carload  lots  of  the  ore,  made  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
give  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  0.06  to  0.08  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

MEANS   OF   TRADE   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  are  suggestions  made  by  a  business  man  of  Brazil 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  increasing  trade  with  that  country  : 

In  order  to  promote  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  advantageous  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  subsidized 
steamship  service  between  the  two  countries  and  reduce  the  present  exorbi- 
tant freight  rates  which  effectually  prevent  United  States  products  from  com- 
peting with  those  of  Europe  in  the  South  American  markets.  :\Iany  articles 
of  United  States  origin  offer  advantages  in  quality  and  price  over  similar 
European  articles,  but  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  they  are  dearer 
and  are  passed  by  for  the  European  goods. 
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Moreover,  it  lias  been  found  that  many  articles  of  purely  United  States 
origin  can  be  imported  more  cheaply  via  Europe,  on  account  of  the  lower  freight 
rates,  than  directly  from  the  United  States.  For  example,  fresh  fruits  shipped 
via  London  pay  only  half  the  amount  they  would  pay  if  sent  via  New  Yorli  or 
Boston.  As  a  result.  United  States  fruits  are  imported  only  when  Europe  can 
not  supply  them.  Vessels  sailing  directly  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
and  equii^ped  with  cold-storage  facilities  charge  such  excessive  freight  rates 
as  to  equal  or  exceed  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  United  States  Government  is  making  a  great  mistalie  in  daily  losing 
ground  in  the  Brazilian  markets.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  Argentina  should 
soon  take  the  markets  of  northern  Brazil  as  it  has  already  taken  those  of 
southern  Brazil,  and  if  within  a  short  time  the  principal  article  of  export  of 
the  United  States — wheat  flour — should  disappear  completely  from  the  list  of 
exports  to  Brazil. 

The  United  States  manufacturers  are  largely  responsible  for  this  condition 
of  affairs,  as  they  make  no  effort  to  produce  the  class  of  articles  which  have 
sale  in  the  Brazilian  markets,  but  endeavor  only  to  dispose  of  the  domestic 
article,  which  in  many  cases  is  not  acceptable. 

European  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  the  Germans,  manu- 
facture articles  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  this  market,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  built  up  a  strong  trade  which  is  increasing  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  Brazilians  have  a  high  regard  for  brands,  and  so  soon  as  one  has  the  good 
fortune  to  become  known  and  esteemed  it  is  difficult  to  displace  it. 

United  States  manufacturers  should,  whenever  possible,  send  samples  of 
what  they  manufacture  and  desire  to  sell,  for  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the 
merchants  of  Brazil  through  catalogues,  as  they  adhere  to  the  idea  that  "  seeing 
is  believing." 

It  is  advisable  also  that  they  transact  business  through  commission  houses, 
as  from  every  point  of  view  this  is  preferable.  The  commission  merchants 
follow  the  business  customs  in  the  different  cities — that  is,  the  conditions  of 
selling  and  terms  of  credit — always  endeavoring  to  follow  the  Europeans  and 
never  giving  them  the  least  advantage. 

The  leading  Brazilian  markets,  especially  Rio,  Bahia,  and  Minas,  have  a 
reputation  for  solvency  and  probity.  There  is  no  reason  to  refuse  a  credit  of 
ninety  days  when  European  merchants  grant  credits  of  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  Especially  in  the  dry  goods  trade, 
credits  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  are  always  given.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  grant  a  credit  of  over  ninety  days,  but  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
otherwise  to  Increase  business,  for  it  is  the  custom  here,  and  the  least  that  is 
accepted  from  Europeans,  who  consider  it  a  good  business  proposition  to 
grant  it. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  that  the  United  States  merchants  do  not  conduct 
their  correspondence  in  the  language  of  this  country.  The  English  language  is 
but  little  used  in  Brazil,  and  the  majority  of  the  Brazilian  merchants  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  so  that  when  they  receive  a  circular  or  prospectus  in 
English  they  throw  it  aside  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  it.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  any  letter  or  proposal  they  may  receive.  They  readily 
understand  Spanish  when  spoken,  although  they  do  not  read  it  easily,  therefore 
I  think  for  real  success  it  is  necessary  that  the  correspondence  should  be  con- 
ducted in  Portuguese. 

A  fixed  rate  of  exchange  in  pounds  sterling  should  be  established  by  some 
commercial  association,  taking  an  average  of  the  market  fluctuations  for  a 
week  or  month.  For  example,  $4.8.3  when  the  market  price  fluctuates  between 
$4.84  and  $4.82^. 
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Tlie  method  of  packing  used  in  the  United  States  trade  is  too  expensive, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  paclcages  of  small  weight.  This  method,  while 
convenient  for  transportation,  makes  ti'ade  difficult,  for  the  Brazilian  regula- 
tions require  customs,  clearance,  and  cartage  dues  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  packages.  Commission  merchants  should  place  in  a  single  box 
orders  of  one  or  more  manufacturers,  giving  separately  the  corresponding 
weight  of  each  article  ;  that  is,  the  legal,  net,  and  gross  weight  of  the  box. 

The  French  and  German  consular  invoices  give  the  weight  of  the  articles  and 
boxes  separately,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  calculation  of  the  duty,  especially 
as  the  majority  of  articles  pay  duties  according  to  their  weight. 

The  decimal  unit  kilogram  should  be  used,  and  the  weight  of  each  class  of 
goods  should  be  given  separately  according  to  the  customs  tariff. 

AGRICITLTUIIAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   BUREAU. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  committee  representing  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Bahia  at  the  National  Exposition  of  1908,  it  has  been  re- 
solved to  inaugurate  in  the  Bahia  Pavilion  in  Rio  cle  Janeiro  an  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  bureau  for  the  propaganda  of  the  resources  of 
the  State  and  also  to  introduce  improved  methods  of  development  of 
such  resources. 

In  forwarding  this  information,  United  States  Consul  Pieere 
Paul  Demeks,  at  Bahia,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  bureau  can  be 
of  valuable  assistance  to  producers,  manufacturers,  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States  desirous  of  introducing  their  goods,  and  advises 
that  all  interested  persons  should  send  their  catalogues,  price  lists, 
commercial  reviews,  trade  notes,  etc.,  to  the  director,  Mr.  A.  J. 
de  Souza  Carneiro,  at  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  desired  not  only  to  exploit  the  production  of  Bahia,  but  also 
of  other  States  of  the  Republic,  covering  general  data  regarding  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industries, 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  AVorks  has  called  for 
proposals  for  the  lease  of  the  railways  of  southern  Minas  Geraes  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  system  to  connect  at  Cruzeiro  station  with 
the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil.  This  system  will  comprise  the  Minas 
and  Rio  Railway,  the  main  line  of  the  Muzambinho  Railway  be- 
tween Tres  Corações  and  Monte  Bello  and  the  Campanha  branch 
of  the  same,  which  have  already  been  incorporated  with  the  Minas 
and  Rio  Railway;  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Areado  to  Sao 
Sebastião  do  Paraiso  and  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Passos,  and  thence  to 
the  Rio  Grande  River;  the  construction  of  the  Campanha  branch  to 
the  city  of  Machado,  by  way  of  Sao  Gonçalo  do  Sapucahy;  and  a 
branch  from  some  point  between  Tres  Corações  and  Varginha  to 
connect  with  the  West  of  Minas  Railway  and  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  of  this  region.    The  term  of  the  lease  is  sixty  years. 
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The  budget  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Public 
Works  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  authorizes  the  Government  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  narrow  gauge  railway  con- 
necting São  Paulo  dos  Agudos  with  the  port  of  Cananea,  and  the 
construction  of  the  branch  of  the  São  Paulo-Rio  Grande  to  the 
frontier  of  Missiones,  also  a  branch  from  Glycerio  station  to  the 
Argentine  frontier,  via  Palmas.  Various  improvement  works  are 
authorized  in  the  bar  of  Cananea. 

The  São  Paulo  Railway  and  River  Navigation  Company  has  ob- 
tained a  concession  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  branch 
line  to  Bauru,  where  it  will  make  direct  connection  with  the  North- 
western Railway  of  Brazil  which,  together  with  the  line  extending 
from  Itapura  to  Corumbá  and  the  Bolivian  frontier,  forms  the  great 
artery  connecting  Brazil  with  the  Pan-American  system.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  concession,  the  transcontinental  line  which  has  its  initial 
point  in  Bauru  will  have  two  outlets  to  the  maritime  ports  of  Brazil, 
one  through  the  Sorocabana  Railway  and  the  other  through  the  São 
Paulo  Railway. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  firm 
Proença,  Echeverría  &  C  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
São  Luiz  to  Caxias  and  the  Itaqui  branch,  in  the  State  of  Maranhão. 
The  period  within  Avhich  these  lines  are  to  be  completed  is  forty 
months  from  the  date  of  the  contract.  One  of  the  principal  engi- 
neering works  consists  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mosquito  River. 

The  President  of  Brazil  approved  on  September  17,  1908,  the 
contract  signed  between  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Brazil  Great  Southern  Railway  for  the  construction  and  lease  of 
the  railway  between  Itaqui  and  São  Borja.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  railway  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  concessionaire  enjoying  the  lease  of  the  same  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  Payments  are  to  be  made  in  paper  bonds 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  and  the  maximum  price  per  kilometer  is 
stipulated  at  50  contos.  The  line  must  be  finished  by  October  31, 
1910. 

The  Director  of  the  Brazilian  Central  Railway  has  submitted  his 
report  on  the  new  route  of  the  branch  line  between  Sabara  and  Sant'- 
Anna  de  Ferros.  The  new  route  has  the  advantage  of  being  much 
shorter  than  the  old  route  and  of  traversing  a  richer  agricultural 
and  mineral  section.     The  maximum  grade  of  the  new  route  is  0.019. 

The  survey  and  estimates  for  the  extension  of  the  Sobral  Railway 
from  the  town  of  Cratheus.  in  the  State  of  Ceará,  to  Therezina,  in 
the  State  of  Piauhy,  have  been  approved.  This  line  will  have  a 
length  of  about  200  miles. 
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An  executive  decree  of  November  5,  1908,  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  Central  Railway  between  Taipu  and  Caico,  to  the  firm 
Proença  &  Gouvêa. 

By  a  decree  of  December  3,  1908,  the  time  fixed  for  the  termination 
of  the  railway  between  Alcobaça  and  Praia  da  Rainha,  which  is  be- 
ing built  by  the  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Brazil,  has  been 
extended  two  years. 

The  section  of  railway,  about  27  miles  long,  between  Alcobaça  and 
Breu  Branco,  in  the  State  of  Para,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  Decem- 
ber 24. 


CHILE 


EXPORT   AND   IMPORT  DUTIES  IN    1908. 

The  total  export  duties  collected  by  the  Government  of  Chile  in 
1908  were  $0,888,431.15  Chilean  gold,  of  the  value  of  18d.,  and 
$6,079,581.22  Chilean  currency,  as  compared  with  $5,774,573.81  Chil- 
ean gold,  and  $8,035,574.98  Chilean  currency  in  1907.  The  import 
duties  collected  by  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  in  1908 
amounted  to  $19,859  Chilean  gold,  of  the  value  of  18d.,  and  $5,895,- 
404.41  Chilean  currency,  as  compared  with  $342,690  Chilean  gold  and 
$7,793,567.29  Chilean  currency  in  1907. 

EXPORTS  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Chile  for  September,  1908,  was  17,967,- 
640  gold  pesos,"  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Animal  substances, 
454,069;  vegetable  products,  1,479,636;  mineral  substances,  16,016,640, 
and  miscellaneous  products,  17,295.  The  largest  single  item  of 
export  consisted  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  value  of  13,218,784  pesos. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Reporting  from  Punta  Arenas,  United  States  Consul  J.  E.  Rowe 
states  that  the  trade  of  the  port  shows  a  steady  gain  both  in  imports 
and  exports  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  advance  for  1906  being 
about'  30  per  cent.  For  1907,  imports  figured  for  $2,019,489  and  ex- 
ports for  $1,668,360.40.  Of  these  sums  the  share  of  the  United  States 
was  $96,709.80  and  $9,918,  respectively.     These  figures,  while  lower 

i^One  gold  peso  equals  ISd.  ($0.365  United  States  currency). 
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than  the  record  of  1906,  show  the  value  of  the  commerce  through 
the  port,  and  their  decline  was  due  to  the  generally  prevailing  com- 
mercial depression,  in  which  the  low  price  of  wool  was  a  salient- 
feature. 

The  leading  industry  of  the  territory  served  through  this  port  is 
sheep  raising,  nine  large  companies,  capitalized  at  over  $ii,000,000, 
being  interested  proprietors  of  ranges,  while  many  smaller  ones  also 
carry  on  successful  operations.  There  are,  approximately,  2,000,000 
head  of  sheep  in  the  district,  exclusive  of  Argentine  territory.  The 
product  of  the  industry  had  a  commercial  value,  in  1906,  of  $1,648,- 
941.80,  with  16,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Sheep  pelts  were  sold 
during  the  year  to  the  number  of  363,320  for  $181,320.  An  impetus 
will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  this  branch  of  activity  bj^  adequate 
transportation. 

Next  in  commercial  importance  to  sheep  raising  is  the  exploitation 
of  gold  mines,  from  which  the  output  in  1906  was  worth  $180,000, 
though  larger  returns  were  pre^áously  reported.  This  decline  was 
caused  by  the  application  of  improper  machinery  and  to  inexperienced 
operators  rather  than  by  a  lack  of  product. 

Lumbering  is  rendered  profitable  by  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
available  timber  land,  while  coal  deposits  have  been  reported  as 
existing  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  given  as  12,000. 

SULPHUR  IN   THE   TACNA  DISTRICT. 

Consul  Eea  Hanna,  of  Iquique,  in  response  to  a  California  inquiry, 
has  secured  from  a  firm  in  Chile  information  in  regard  to  the  deposits 
and  refining  of  sulphur  in  Chile.  The  agent  of  the  refinery  at  Tacna 
writes  as  follows: 

As  to  the  advisability  of  securing  crude  native  sulphur  in  Tacna  and  its 
neighborhood  and  shipping  same  to  the  United  States  for  refinement  or  to  be 
used  there,  the  crude  sulphur  is  never  sent  to  Tacna,  nor  yet  is  it  made  up  for 
exportation,  as  "the  danger  is  that  in  the  crude  state  there  is  a  foreign  matter 
that  would  burn  any  class  of  sack  in  which  it  might  be  shipped. 

The  two  classes  of  sulphur  to  be  secured  in  this  district  are:  (1)  Azufre 
sublimado  or  flour  sulphur  of  a  ley  of  99.S2  and  75°  ;  (2)  refined  sulphur  in 
lumps  of  a  ley  of  99*.  The  price  of  the  former  is  $6.30  Chilean  (at  IS  pence 
exchange=$2.2995  American  gold)  per  quintal  (101.61  pounds)  and  the  refined 
at  $4.30  ($1.5695  American  gold).  Both  these  prices  are  cash  down  for  the 
goods  placed  in  the  railway  station  at  Tacna.  To  insure  a  general  all-round 
supply  contracts  must  be  made  and  a  few  commissions  allowed. 

There  is  already  some  scheme  to  secure  the  whole  production,  but  we  are 
without  full  details.  From  one  source  a  supply  of  500  quintals  monthly  can  be 
contracted,  and  this  can  be  easily  doubled,  should  the  business  appear  feasible, 
on  the  terms  indicated. 
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IMPORTS   OF   DAIRY   AND   FARM   MACHINERY. 

Reporting  on  Chilean  industrial  development,  United  States  Con- 
sul Alfred  A.  Winslow  states  that  during  1907  farm  and  dairy  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  $1,556,884  was  imported,  of  which  the  United 
States  furnished  $925,912.  Most  farm  machinery  is  admitted  free 
of  duty.  Of  the  thrashing  machines,  valued  at  $130,651,  the  United 
States  supplied  97  per  cent  ;  of  the  hay  presses,  worth  $44,286,  the 
United  States  supplied  88  per  cent  and  Great  Britain  the  balance; 
of  the  $146,436  worth  of  plows  the  United  States  furnished  74  per 
cent  and  Germany  25  per  cent;  of  the  $9,544  worth  of  reapers  the 
United  States  furnished  26  per  cent  and  Great  Britain  67  per  cent  ; 
of  the  $146,946  worth  of  flour-milling  machinery  the  United  States 
furnished  48  per  cent.  Great  Britain  26  per  cent,  and  Germany  22 
per  cent;  of  the  $102,373  worth  of  spades  and  shovels  the  United 
States  supplied  12  per  cent.  Great  Britain  70  per  cent,  and  Germany 
15  per  cent  ;  of  the  $48,044  worth  of  axes,  picks,  etc.,  the  United  States 
supplied  15  per  cent  and  Germany  77  per  cent  ;  and  of  the  $782,426 
worth  of  farm  machinery  and  apparatus  not  classified  the  United 
States  supplied  66  per  cent.  Great  Britain  15  per  cent,  and  Germany 
12  per  cent. 

The  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agnciãtura  at  Santiago,  composed  of 
many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  country,  aided  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, is  doing  much  to  advance  agricultural  interests'  in  Chile. 
The  society  publishes  a  creditable  monthly  magazine  entitled  the 
"  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agricidtura.'^ 


COLOMBIA 


BUREAU    OF    INFORMATION    IN    NEW    YORK. 

The  Consul-General  of  Colombia  in  Xew  York,  in  an  interesting 
report  recently  made  to  his  Government,  states  that  the  Bureau  of 
Information  opened  in  that  city  in  1906  has  been  visited  by  hundreds 
of  persons  in  search  of  data  concerning  Colombia,  and  that  a  large 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the  commercial  centers  of 
the  United  States  regarding  the  advantages  the  Eepublic  offers  at 
the  present  time  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  those  desiring  to  develop  the  industries  of  the  country. 
The  Consul-General  recommends  that  samples  of  the  natural  products 
of  Colombia  be  furnished  him  for  exhibition,  and  that  maps  and  other 
information  be  sent  him  for  distribution  to  interested  parties. 
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United  States  capitalists  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the 
exploitation  of  rubber,  in  the  operation  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  other  mines,  and  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  Republic.  A  Boston  syndicate  of  capitalists  has  organized 
the  Colombia  Development  Company,  which  proposes  to  exploit  a 
number  of  industries  in  the  country.  Other  capitalists  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  woods,  mining,  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  department  of  Magdalena.  Many  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  copies  of  the  mining  code  and  the  law 
relating  to  public  lands. 

NEW    TEXTILE    PLANT. 

A  textile  j^lant  of  commercial  value  is  reported  by  United  States 
Consul  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Colom- 
bian forest  of  Carare  by  José  Maria  Lindo,  a  naturalist  of  Bogota. 
The  plant  has  been  assigned  to  the  family  Bromeliaceous^  and  is  said 
to  furnish  a  fiber  specially  adapted  for  manufacture  into  curtains 
and  other  textiles  of  household  adornment. 

DECREE   CONCERNING   PUBLIC   LANDS   AND   FORESTS. 

An  important  decree  regulating  the  law  concerning  public  lands 
and  forests  is  published  in  the  "  Dicmo  Oflcial^^''  of  Colombia,  of 
November  30,  1908. 

IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

The  ^'"Diario  Ofcial^''  of  Colombia,  of  November  28,  1908,  pub- 
lishes an  important  decree  of  November  IT  of  the  same  year  con- 
cerning immigration. 

ALCOHOL  CONCESSION. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  sends  the  information 
that  the  Government  of  Colombia  has  granted  a  concession  to  a  num- 
ber of  Colombian  citizens  conveying  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  for  a  period  of  five  years  in 
the  district  of  Bogota  and  the  department  of  Cundinamarca. 

Should  the  Government  issue  rules  governing  the  manufacture  of 
denatured  alcohol,  the  concessionaires  must  form  a  stock  company 
within  ninety  days  from  the  approval  of  the  contract,  October  22, 
1908  ;  but  if  the  rules  do  not  issue  within  thirty  days,  then  the  con- 
tract period  will  be  extended  for  another  year. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Colombian  Government  that  the  growers 
and  producers  of  cane  sugar  should  interest  themselves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  denatured  alcohol,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  will 
be  given  the  preference  in  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  company  to  be 
organized. 
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The  Government  grants  the  new  enterprise  freedom  from  all  taxa- 
tion, national  or  municipal,  as  well  as  free  import  of  machinery,  ma- 
terial, etc.,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  its  product.  In  consid- 
eration of  this,  however,  the  Government  will  share  in  the  net  profits 
of  the  concern  in  the  amount  of  2^  per  cent  the  first  year  ;  5  per  cent 
the  second;  10  per  cent  the  third;  20  per  cent  the  fourth  year;  and 
25  per  cent  the  fifth  year.  The  company  is  also  required  to  sell  its 
product  at  a  price  not  exceeding  18  cents  per  liter  (1.0567  quarts) 
at  the  factory.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  denatured  alcohol  for  fuel, 
light,  etc. 


CUSTOMS   RECEIPTS   FOR    1908-9. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Eica  for  the  months 
of  Ai^ril  to  October,  1908,  inclusive,  amounted  to  2,350,791.25  colones 
($1,057,500),  as  compared  with  2,935.205.11  colo7i€s  ($1,320,750)  for 
the  same  period  of  the  jirevious  fiscal  year.  The  budget  estimate  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  was  2,712,500  colones 
($l,220,-t00),  making  a  decrease  of  actual  receipts  over  the  esti- 
mates of  the  budget,  for  the  period  referred  to,  of  302,218  colones 
($162,900). 

For  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  receipts  are  given  as  2,750,366.40 
colones. 


CONSULAR  TARIFF  LAW. 

The  "  Gaceta  Oficial  "  of  December  1,  1908,  publishes  the  full  text 
of  the  tariff  law  establishing  the  fees  to  be  collected  in  consulates- 
general,  consulates,  and  vice-consulates  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  law,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1909,  contains  65  articles, 
treats  of  matters  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  notarial  acknowl- 
edgments, miscellaneous  matters,  and  business  of  a  judicial  character, 
exemptions,  and  general  and  final  provisions. 

SHOE    TRADE    OF    THE   REPUBLIC. 

Deputy  Consul-General  Henry  P.  Starrett,  writing  from  Havana, 
says  that  the  importance  of  the  Cuban  market  to  the  American  shoe 
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manufacturer  is  strikingly  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  statistics  of 
shoe  importations  into  the  Republic  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  especially  from  Spain,  during  the  past  five  years.  These 
figures  show  a  heavy  decline  in  the  importations  from  Spain  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  importations  from  the  United  States. 
The  values  of  shoe  importations  into  Cuba  for  1906  and  1907  were 
as  follows: 


men's  footwear. 

Spain 

United  States 

other  countries 

Total 

women's  footwear. 

Spain 

United  States 

Other  countries 
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585,  723 
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NEW  SANITARY  LAW. 

The  sanitary  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic on  April  3,  1908,  and  duly  promulgated  by  President  Cáceres 
on  June  6  of  the  same  year,  became  operative  on  January  1,  1909. 
This  important  law,  which  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the  "  Gaceta 
Oficial^'  of  the  Dominican  Republic  of  December  5,  1908,  contains 
39  articles.  The  law  prescribes  that  all  sanitary  matters  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  three  sanitary  boards— i.  e.,  a  central  board  for  the 
nation  and  provincial  and  municipal  boards  for  the  provinces  and 
municipalities.  The  central  board  is  composed  of  9  members,  the 
provincial  boards  of  7,  and  the  municipal  boards  of  5  members. 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  establishment  of  sanitary  stations  in  the 
maritime  ports  of  the  Republic. 
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NEW  SANITARY  LAW. 

The  public-health  law,  promulgated  by  the  President  of  Ecuador 
on  October  29,  1908,  contains  the  following  provisions  : 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  considering  that  the  public  health 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  people,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  but  also  with  regard  to  our  international  relations,  decrees  : 

Article  1.  That  there  shall  be  established  a  Public  Health  Service  whose  per- 
sonnel shall,  if  possible,  be  composed  of  physicians,  and  shall  consist  of  (1)  one 
Director  and  two  assistants,  (2)  one  subdirector  and  two  assistants  for  each 
city  or  town  where  their  services  may  be  necessary,  (3)  such  employees  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary. 

Abt.  2.  The  Director  of  Public  Health  shall  be  named  by  Congress  or  by  the 
Council  of  State  when  Congress  is  not  in  session  and  shall  be  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Director  shall  reside  in 
Guayaquil  and  his  duties  and  attributions  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  name  his 
assistants  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  subdirectors  for  the 
different  cities  and  towns  in  the  Republic;  (2)  to  remove  from  their  places  his 
assistants  and  the  subdirectors;  (3)  formulate  regulations  relating  to  hygiene 
and  public  health,  and  also  regulations  governing  maritime,  interprovincial, 
and  interurban  quarantine  and  submit  these  regulations  for  the  approval  of  the 
President;   (4)  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  enforced. 

Art.  3.  The  assistants  of  the  subdirectors  shall  be  named  and  remunerated 
by  the  municipality  of  the  canton  where  they  require  to  serve  during  the 
first  days  of  January  of  each  year,  on  the  approval  of  the  subdirector. 

Art.  4.  The  duties  of  the  subdirectors  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  see  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are 
enforced;  (2)  formulate  regulations  for  the  cities  or  towns  where  their  serv- 
ices are  I'endered,  which  regulation,  on  being  approved  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Health,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  municipality  for  their  approval  and  enforce- 
ment. The  political  (federal)  and  municipal  authorities  shall  aid  in  every 
way  possible  in  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations. 

Art.  5.  The  salary  of  the  Director  of  Public  Health  shall  be  800  sucres  per 
month,  and  that  of  each  of  his  assistants  500  sucres  per  month. 

Art.  6.  The  several  municipalities  shall  furnish  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  unless  there 
is  a  special  fund  provided  for  such  work. 

Art.  7.  The  subdirectors  of  public  health  shall  be  ex  officio  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  health  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns. 

Art.  8.  The  Director  of  Public  Health  is  authorized  to  suspend,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, any  regulation  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  if  in  his  opinion  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  good  to  do  so. 

Art.  9.  Municipal  health  regulations  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall  be  void. 

Art.  10.  The  Director  of  l*ublic  Health  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  5,000 
sucres  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  the  management  of 
the  public  funds  intrusted  to  his  care;  and  if  it  can  be  proven  that  he  know- 
ingly misiised  these  funds,  or  if  he  receives  or  knowingly  permits  others  to 
receive  any  pay  or  emolument  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  for  or  against  any 
332 
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measures  to  be  enforced,  or  if  it  can  be  proven  that  he  has  unlawfully  used  his 
influence  or  faculties  for  private  gain,  this  bond  shall  be  forfeited  wholly  or  in 
part,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  on  conviction  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  from  500  to  2,000  sucres,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
from  six  months  to  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  funds  so 
collected  to  belong  to  the  funds  of  said  service.  In  order  that  the  Director  of 
Public  Health  may  be  punished  for  derelictions  of  his  subordinates,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  he  had  guilty  knowledge  of  the  acts  and  that  the  guilty 
subordinate  should  be  previously  convicted.  If  the  Director  of  Public  Health 
knowingly  consents  that  his  subordinates  shall  misuse  their  faculty  or  influence 
for  private  gain,  he  shall  be  responsible  in  the  manner  already  stated,  and  his 
subordinates  on  conviction  of  such  dereliction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  500 
nor  more  than  2,000  sucres,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  from  six  months 
to  two  j'ears,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Art.  11.  With  the  naming  of  the  Director  of  Public  Health  the  other  organi- 
zations in  Guayaquil  having  similar  duties  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  shall  de- 
liver by  inventory  to  the  Director  of  Public  Health  all  their  funds,  rents,  ofiices, 
accessories,  books,  accounts,  lazarettos,  etc.  The  Comisión  Especial  de  Sane- 
amiento will  transfer  all  of  the  offices,  accessories,  books,  accounts,  lazarettos, 
etc.,  to  said  Director  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and  in  the  act 
of  effecting  this  transfer  the  Comisión  Especial  de  Saneamiento  shall  be  dis- 
solved and  its  duties  and  attributions  shall  devolve  upon  and  pass  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  herein  provided  for,  duties  and  attributions  which  are  defined 
in  the  executive  decree  of  March  24,  1908. 

Art,  12.  The  Public  Health  Service  shall  be  provided  with  a  fund  of  240,000 
sucres  per  annum  authorized  by  the  law  of  general  appropriations,  which  fund 
shall  be  destined  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  the  acquisition  of  materials,  sus- 
taining of  lazarettos,  and  other  expenses  of  the  service,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  the  administration  of  public  funds. 
The  Public  Health  Service  shall  deposit  its  funds  in  the  Bank  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  city  of  Guayaquil,  and  shall  check  on  such  funds,  the  accounts  to  be  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Guayas.  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  as  in 
times  of  epidemics,  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  increase  these  funds  at 
his  discretion.  The  funds  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
work  of  sanitation  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of 
March  24, 1908. 

For  the  sanitation  of  other  places  in  the  liepublic  funds  shall  be  provided  by 
the  respective  municipalities,  and  those  municipalities  are  authorized  to  impose 
the  necessary  taxes  ;  but  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  the  funds  herein  provided 
for  may  be  drawn  upon,  but  in  this  case  the  amounts  taken  shall  be  refunded 
to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Art.  13.  The  Director  of  Public  Health,  on  assuming  charge  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities,  will  formulate  regulations  which  he  shall  submit  to  a  com- 
mission formed  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law  and  one  other 
member  of  each  of  these  faculties,  for  the  approval  of  said  commission;  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  Guayaquil  shall  be  president  of  this  commission. 

Art.  14.  Authority  is  hereby  granted  to  impose  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
violations  of  this  act  of  regulations  made  in  accordance  therewith. 

AnT.  15.  The  federal  and  municipal  police  will  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  of  the  regulations  made  in  accordance  therewith,  imposing  fines  and 
penalties  for  violations,  failing  in  which  they  shall  be  responsible  in  conformity 
with  the  penal  code. 

Art.  16.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  which  may  be  in  confiict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

According-  to  information  furnished  by  United  States  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  at  Guayaquil,  the  income  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Guayaquil  for  1907  was  $510,329  and  the  expenditures  were 
$529,221,  both  figures  being  less  than  the  published  estimates. 

In  the  decline  of  revenues  the  shortage  of  the  cacao  crop  was  an 
important  factor,  accounting  for  about  $45,000,  while  the  liquor  tax 
also  showed  a  decrease  of  about  $33,000. 

Expenditures  were  reduced  by  the  suspension  of  certain  public 
works,  and  interest  on  the  municipal  debt  was  reduced  from  9  to  7 
per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  the  municipal  debt  on  December  31, 
1907,  was  $1,258,326. 

The  Bank  of  Ecuador,  wñth  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,500,000,  paid 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  during  1907  and  increased  its  reserve  fund 
$50,000.  The  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  had  a  capital  of 
$2,500,000,  with  85  per  cent  paid  up,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  12  per 
cent  ;  the  Banco  de  Crédito  Hipotecario  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$500,000  and  paid  a  dividend  of  IG  per  cent,  while  the  Territorial 
Bank  and  that  of  Pichincha  had  paid-up  capitals  of  $250,000  and 
$300,000,  paying  dividends  of  10  and  3  per  cent,  respectively^ 

The  Guayaquil  Gas  Company  is  capitalized  for  $150,000,  and  dur- 
ing 1907  made  a  net  profit  of  $24,808,  while  the  Electric  Lighting 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  paid  its  shareholders  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  CHILE. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  Ecuador  with  Chile,  a  full  account  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  December,  1908,  Bulletin,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  and  upon  receiving  the  sanction 
of  the  Congress  of  Chile  will  become  operative  and  binding  on  both 
Republics. 

REGULATION   OF   COIN   SHIPMENTS   AND   RECEIPTS. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  exports  of  silver  coin,  or  to  forbid 
said  exports,  should  he  deem  it  desirable.  At  the  present  price  of  bar 
silver  the  intrinsic  value  of  Ecuadoran  silver  coin  is  greater  than  the 
face  value  of  the  same,  and  legislation  was  required  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Republic  from  being  deprived  of  its  silver  coin. 

The  President  will  have  coined  abroad  1,000,000  sucres  in  pieces  of 
5  sucres  each,  and  has  been  authorized  to  have  coined  and  imported 
1,000,000  sucres  in  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  2  sucres  each.  The  5 
and  2  sucre  gold  pieces  will  contain  4.098  grams  and  1.6272  grams, 
respectively,  of  gold  0.900  fine.     The  6-sucre  gold  pieces  will  be  called 
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half  condors,  and  the  2-sucre  pieces,  fourth  of  a  condor.     They  will 
have  the  same  stamp,  inscription,  and  milled  edges  as  the  condor. 

The  President  is  also  authorized  to  have  coined  and  imported  200,- 
000  sucres  in  copper  and  nickel  from  an  alloy  containing  75  per  cent 
of  copper  and  25  per  cent  of  nickel.  These  coins  will  consist  of  100,- 
000  sucres  of  5-cent  pieces,  80,000  sucres  of  2-cent  pieces,  and  20,000 
sucres  of  1-cent  pieces. 

COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul-General  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  states  that 
custom-house  records  for  1906  give  the  importation  of  coal  into 
Ecuador  as  50,990,574  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of  $118,170  gold. 

Of  this  coal  20,609,571  pounds  came  from  Great  Britain,  30,380,697 
from  Australia,  and  306  pounds  from  the  United  States.  All  of  this 
coal,  with  the  exception  of  306  pounds,  was  entered  at  the  port  of 
Guayaquil.  The  principal  importers  and  users  of  coal  are  the  Guaya- 
quil and  Quito  Railwaj^  Company,  the  Government,  and  the  gas 
company.  The  average  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  about  $10 
gold  per  ton.  The  ocean  steamers  take  their  supply  of  coal  at  Callao, 
Peru,  and  at  Panama.     Most  of  the  river  steamers  use  wood  for  fuel. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  developed  for  want  of 
transportation  facilities. 
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COMPULSORY  VACCINATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Guateinala,  and  preventing  the  spread  of  the  highly  contagious 
disease  of  smallpox.  President  Cabrera  promulgated  on  December 
8,  1908,  a  decree  establishing  comj)ulsory  vaccination  throughout  the 
Hepublic.  The  decree  provides  that  all  persons  who  have  not  hitherto 
been  vaccinated  shall  be  vaccinated  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
publication  of  the  decree,  under  the  penalty  of  the  payment  of  a 
fine  of  from  10  to  100  pesos  ($4  to  $40)  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  vaccination  law. 

In  order  to  continue  or  enter  the  service  of  the  Government,  all 
public  officials  must  prove  that  they  have  been  vaccinated,  and  no 
persons  are  allowed  to  contract  marriage  without  proving  that  they 
have  been  vaccinated.  No  person  can  enter  a  public  market  without 
proof  of  having  been  vaccinated,  and  private  persons  are  prohibited 
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from  employing  servants  who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  The  law 
provides  for  the  free  issuance  of  certificates  of  vaccination  to  all 
persons  entitled  thereto. 

NATIONAL  PASTEUR  INSTITUTE. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Pasteur  Institute  at  Quezaltenango  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  The  institute  has  been  given  the  franking  jDrivilege,  and 
is  permitted  to  sell  serums  and  other  similar  preparations. 

LOS   ALTOS  RAILWAY. 

On  November  21,  1908,  the  construction  of  Los  Altos  Railway 
was  inaugurated  with  great  enthusiasm  at  Quezaltenango,  Guate- 
mala.    The  main  line  of  this  railway  will  run  in  an  easterly  direction 


Existing  and  proposed  railroads  in  Guatemala. 


from  Quezaltenango,  in  the  western  part  of  Guatemala,  through  the 
great  central  region  of  the  country  to  Zacapa,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Republic,  55  miles  from  the  boundary  line  of  Salvador,  and 
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from  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Santa  Ana  Railway  now  in  course  of 
construction.  With  its  connections  the  Los  Altos  Railway  will  have 
an  outlet  through  Salvador  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  through  Guate- 
mala via  Zacapa  and  Puerto  Barrios  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Branch  lines  are  to  be  built  in  Guatemala  to  San  Marcos,  Solóla, 
Tonicapan,  Quiche,  and  Huehuetango.  A  new  and  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  region  of  the  Republic  will  be  opened  up  to  commerce 
and  immigration,  and  great  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
that  part  of  Guatemala  through  which  the  railway  passes  will,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  undoubtedly  follow. 

The  section  of  the  line  from  Zacapa  to  the  Salvadoran  frontier 
passes  through  a  rugged  country  and  is  of  difficult  construction.  A 
number  of  tunnels  will  have  to  be  bored  on  this  division  of  the  line, 
and  some  forty  iron  bridges  erected,  the  most  important  of  which 
will  be  TOO  feet  long.  The  total  weight  of  these  bridges  will  be  ap- 
proximately 5,500,000  pounds.  It  is  calculated  that  the  main  line  of 
the  railway  will  be  completed  to  the  boundary  of  Salvador  within 
two  years,  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000  gold. 
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NEW  PRESIDENT   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembl}^,  enacted  on 
December  IT,  1908,  Gen.  F.  C.  Antoine  Simon  was  elected  President 
of  Haiti  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  his  entry  into 
office. 

In  communicating  the  information  of  his  unanimous  election  to 
office  to  President  Simon,  the  National  Assembly  congratulated  him 
upon  having  been  the  choice  of  its  vote,  adding  : 

Your  tried  patriotism  lias  quite  naturally  designated  you  for  this  high  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  also  the  solemn  promise  that  during  your  seven-year  term  of 
office  you  will  raise  the  country  from  its  ruins. 

The  confirmation  of  the  above  data,  as  communicated  by  Hon. 
H.  W.  FuRNiss,  United  States  Minister  at  Port  au  Prince,  includes 
the  following  list  of  the  Haitian  cabinet  as  selected  by  President 
Simon  : 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  Septimus  Marius;  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  General  Police,  Gen.  Renaud  Hyppolite;  Secretary 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Judge  Edmond  Héraux;   Secretary  of 
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Foreign  Eelations  and  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Murat  Claude;  Sec- 
retary of  Justice  and  Worship,  Mr.  J.  J.  F.  Magny;  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  Mr.  Boisrond  Canal. 


THE   MANACCA  PALM. 

The  manacca  palm,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  and  luxuriance 
in  the  forests  of  Honduras,  differs  from  the  cocoanut  or  royal  palm 
in  that  its  branches  seem  to  rise  directly  from  the  earth,  and  not  to 
sprout,  as  do  others,  from  the  top  of  a  tall  trunk,  ^ach  branch  has 
a  single  stem,  and  the  leaf  spreads  and  falls  from  either  side  of  this, 
cut  into  even  blades,  like  a  giant  fern.  In  the  palms  extensively 
cultivated  in  flower  pots  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  plant  that 
looks  like  the  manacca  palm,  used  often  in  adorning  the  corners  of 
drawing  rooms  at  weddings.  These  diminutive  palms,  when  com- 
pared with  the  real  manacca  palm  in  its  natural  state,  seem  like 
dwarfs  by  the  side  of  the  native  specimens. 

The  branches  of  the  monster  manacca  palms  are  often  60  feet  high, 
and  sometimes  G  feet  broad.  They  bend  and  sway  in  the  light 
tropical  breezes  of  the  Honduranean  forests,  interlaced  in  the  most 
graceful,  artistic,  and  enchanting  way.  "\Mien  traveling  through  a 
grove  of  these  palms,  the  blades  tremble  and  rustle  in  the  air  in 
exquisite  confusion  and  in  a  most  agreeable  and  soothing  manner. 
Often,  as  one  follows  the  trails  that  lead  through  immense  groves  of 
manacca  palms,  natural  archways  are  encountered,  with  leaves  that 
hang  like  portieres  across  the  narrow  path,  and  these  must  be  gently 
pushed  aside  before  further  progress  is  possible. 

The  beautiful  groves  of  manacca  palms  in  Honduras  are  inter- 
spersed at  short  intervals  with  giant  trees  with  smooth  gray  trunks, 
as  even  and  regular  as  marble,  and  with  roots  like  flying  buttresses, 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  reaching  from  10  to  15  feet  up  from  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  smooth  trunks  of  these  large  trees  are  covered 
with  an  intricate  design  of  lace  work  made  by  a  parasite  which 
twists  in  and  out  of  them,  causing  the  trunks  to  somewhat  resemble 
in  the  distance  the  graceful  undulations  of  a  waving  banner.  Hun- 
dreds of  orchids  hug  the  branches  of  these  trees,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  an  enchanted  wilderness  of  wavering  sunlight  and  damp  green 
shadows  of  indescribable  beauty  and  grandeur. 
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FINANCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS. 

The  report  submitted  annually  by  the  Fmance  Minister  of  Mexico, 
Licenciado  José  Yves  Limantouk,  embracing  the  budget  statement 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  a  résumé  of  financial  conditions  in  the 
year  previous,  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Congress  on  December  14, 
1908,  and  covers  the  fiscal  periods  1908  and  1909-10. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  nation,  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  the  economic  conditions  on  which  such  esti- 
mate is  based,  so  that  the  paper  adequately  details  the  status  of  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  commercial  industries  in  the  Republic. 

In  fixing  the  anticipated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  at 
$97,261,000  silver  and  disbursements  at  $96,935,402.11,  indicating 
a  surplus  of  $325,597.89,  Minister  Limantour  gives  the  following 
valuations  to  native  products,  the  movement  of  which  is  reflected  in 
the  volume  of  revenue  collections. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  annual  value  of  cereal  croj)S, 
fruits,  and  other  produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  cattle  marketed,  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  $400,000,000,  though  this  sum  is  stated  to  be  far  below  the 
true  valuation. 

Based  upon  exportation  figures,  which  constitute  the  only  available 
index  to  production  values,  mineral  production  figures  for  $166,- 
143,000,  as  recorded  in  1907-8. 

The  chief  items  on  the  list  of  agricultural  products,  representing  a 
fair  average  crop,  are  reported  as  follows: 


Crops. 


Quantity. 


Value 
(Mexican). 


Corn 

Cotton 

Henequén  

Wheat 

Sugar  and  molasses. 

Spirits 

Coffee 

Beans 

Woods 


.hectoliters. 

tons. 

do... 

do... 


32, 000, 000 
150, 000 
110, 000 
300, 000 


kilos. 

.hectoliters. 


40, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


$100, 000, 000 
34, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 
26, 000,  000 
20, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


Mineral  production  shows  the  following  distribution  : 

Gold - $38,  096,  000 

Silver 85,  447,  000 

Copper 24,800,000 

Lead 5,  400,  000 

900, 000 

2,  500,  000 

7,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 
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Zinc 

Other  metals 

Coal 

Mineral  oil 
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CHIEr  AGRICULTURAL.  AMD  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 
•  PRODUCTION  FOR  ONDYHAR  • 


NQTEIS: 
•  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 
AMOUNTS  INUS.GOUD. 


The  annual  increase  in  the  output  of  gold  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction, the  present  figures  being  attained  in  comparison  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $14,000,000  ten  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  silver  since  the  middle  of  1907, 
the  operation  of  silver  mines  showed  no  decline  during  the  latest 
fiscal  year,  but  an  increase  was  made  both  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  output,  though  the  average  price  per  kilogram  fell  from  $44 
to  less  than  $40. 

Placing  the  total  imports  of  Mexico  at  a  valuation  of  $221,757,464 
in  1907-8,  as  compared  with  $232,229,578  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  a  decrease  of  $10,472,114  is  indicated,  concerning  which  Min- 
ister LiMANTOUR  makes  the  following  statement  : 

The  imports  seem  to  have  diminished  by  the  considerable  sum  of  $10,500,000, 
but  in  reality  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  returns  for  the  year  1906-7  included 
some  $23,000,000  in  Mexican  gold  and  silver  coin  minted  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  in  1907-8  only  $3,000,000  in  Mexican  silver  coin  and  $3,000,000  in 
foreign  gold  coin  were  imported,  so  that  last  year  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
$16,500,000,  -approximately,  in  specie  introduced  from  abroad  ;  and,  as  such 
importations  of  specie  are  not  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  trade  bal- 
ance, but  to  accidental  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  the  imports  of 
merchandise  in  1907-8  were  in  reality  $6,000,000  in  excess  of  those  in  1906-7. 
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In  examining  the  volume  of  imports  in  each  of  the  twelve  months 
of  the  3^ear,  it  is  noted  that  the  greatest  period  of  activity  extended 
from  July,  190T,  to  February,  1908,  the  effects  of  the  business  depres- 
sion becoming  perceptible  only  in  March.  The  curtailment  is  ob- 
served first  in  imports  coming  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  that  country  and  the  frequency  of  communication. 

In  the  published  valuation  of  $242,740,201.07  assigned  to  exports 
for  1907-8  and  of  $248,018,010  in  the  previous  jea.r  are  included 
the  sums  covering  the  shipments  of  silver  pesos,  and  as,  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  November  19,  1906,  silver  pesos  can  only  be  shipped 
abroad  on  condition  of  an  equivalent  amount  in  gold  being  imported, 
the  actual  export  figures  may  be  amended  for  the  two  years  to  give 
the  totals  $239,642,157.84  and  $235,000,000,  respectively,  and  thus 
indicating  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  export  values.  In  1906-7  the 
imports  of  gold  coins  figured  for  $13,000,000  and  in  1907-8  for 
$3,098,043.23. 

Exports  of  mineral  products  totaled  $158,409,327.17,  divided  into — 
gold,  $31,921,298;  silver,  $93,012,766.23;  and  other  minerals,  $33,475,- 
262.  Vegetable  products  were  valued  at  $70,204,937;  animal  prod- 
ucts, $9,656,593;  and  manufactured  products,  $3,009,423,  while  the 
classification  "  miscellaneous  "  covers  $1,456,921. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  shipments  of  silver  coin  de- 
clined by  nearly  $14,000,000,  the  exportation  of  bar  silver,  silver 
ore,  cyanides,  sulphides,  etc.,  increased  by  $7,000,000,  the  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  bar  silver  being  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  ore,  which  proves  the  impetus  given  to  home  smelting 
and  refining. 

The  decline  in  cop]Der  exports  was  caused  by  the  depression  of  the 
market  for  that  metal,  which  antedated  by  some  months  that  of  the 
silver  market.  Many  of  the  mines  were  forced  to  suspend  operations 
owing  to  this  condition,  but  work  has  recently  been  resumed,  the 
federal  authorities  contributing  to  the  resumption  of  work  by  grant- 
ing the  free  importation  of  fuel  oil,  thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Lead  and  zinc  participated  in  the  decline  caused  by  a 
fluctuating  market. 

While  the  contribution  of  vegetable  products  to  export  values  was 
lower  than  in  1906-7,  certain  items,  among  which  are  coffee,  tobacco, 
chicle,  rubber,  and  broom  root,  show  advanced  valuations.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  an  increased  market  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  United  States  are  pointed  out  by  the  finance  minister  as  a  feature 
of  the  country's  export  trade. 

The  exportation  of  cattle  recovered  to  some  extent  the  ground  lost 
in  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  gain  both  in  the  number  of  head 
and  in  value,  while  hides  declined  to  the  low  level  of  1904-5.  The 
Government  has  taken  various  measures  to  encourage  the  cattle  in- 
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dustry,  among  others  being  the  concessions  recently  granted  to  pack- 
ing companies  which  are  dependent  for  their  supplies  on  native  stock 
raisers. 

While  sugar  exports  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1906-7,  the 
output  has  unquestionably  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  to 
this  decline,  coupled  with  that  of  palmetto  hats,  that  the  lower  fig- 
ures reported  for  exports  of  manufactured  products  is  chiefly  due. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  year's  trade  Minister  Limantour 
states  that  while  the  totals  mentioned  signify  but  little  in  them- 
selves the  figures  in  the  aggregate  show  that  the  balance  of  trade, 
properly  so  called,  continues  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Republic. 

In  considering  the  traffic  returns  of  railways  as  a  measure  of  ac- 
tivity in  business  transactions  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  passen- 
gers transported  in  1907-8  was  10,747,128,  an  increase  of  7.4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  years,  with  gross  earnings  to  the 
lines  of  $16,436,498,  showing  an  increase  for  all  roads  of  5.89  per  cent. 

In  the  transport  of  freight  the  tonnage  rose  to  10,042,144  tons,  or 
a  10  per  cent  increase,  the  receipts  therefrom  being  $57,933,153, 
against  $52,863,540  in  1906-7. 

A  substantial  increase  is  recorded  in  passenger  traffic  over  the 
International  line,  the  Interoceanic,  the  Central,  the  Mexican,  and 
National,  while  over  the  Tehuantepec  line  freight  traffic  increased 
89.2  per  cent,  and  over  the  Central  10.9  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Central  is  the  result,  in 
part,  of  the  improved  organization  of  the  service  of  that  company 
and,  in  part,  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  haulage  of  construction 
materials  for  the  Manzanillo  extension  and  the  line  from  Guadalajara 
to  Tepic.  The  gains  on  the  Tehuantepec  route  (118.8  in  tonnage  and 
89.2  in  gross  freight  earnings)  are  due  to  the  completion  of  the 
various  works  and  appliances  necessary  for  handling  interoceanic 
traffic,  enabling  the  line  to  enter  the  stage  of  regular  operation  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  various  banks  of  issue  in  the 
Republic  at  the  end  of  June,  1908,  are  balanced  at  $613,311,843.58, 
against  $602,860,487.68  a  year  previous;  of  the  banks  of  encourage- 
ment, $104,695,377.35,  against  $88,058,792.43,  and  of  the  mortgage 
banks,  $38,515,088.57,  against  $32,844,304.85,  gains  under  all  three 
classifications  being  noted. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  all  banking  institutions  under  federal  con- 
cessions aggregated  $164,861,549  with  reserve  and  emergency  funds 
amounting  to  $57,192,833.97,  the  former  showing  a  net  increase  of 
$10,862,981 -and  the  latter  of  $1,195,476.14  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  gold  coinage  to  the  value  of  $16,600,000  and  sil- 
ver to  the  value  of  $7,403,619.50  was  minted,  making  a  total  of 
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$24,003,619.50,  as  compared  with  $47,935,670.70  for  all  sorts,  includ- 
ing bronze  and  nickel,  in  the  fiscal  year  1906-7.  A  total  mintage  of 
new  currency  since  the  initiation  of  currency  reform  in  1905  is  shown, 
valued  at  $119,565,190.20.  Deducting  from  this  sum  $103,114,736.92 
(covering  the  following  items,  the  value  of  silver  jyesos  exported, 
$75,416,231,  up  to  June  30,  1907,  and  those  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  $10,655,074,  also  the  nominal  value  of  old  coin- 
age reminted,  $17,043,431.92)  the  increase  in  circulating  medium  from 
1905  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  is  shown  to  be  $16,450,453.28. 

FOREIGN  TRADE,    1908-9. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  were  47,799,290.64  pesos 
($23,899,000)  and  69,928,396.10  pesos  ($34,964,000),  respectively,  as 
compared  with  the  imports,  and  exports  of  82,851,629.65  pesos 
($41,425,000)  and  86,364,212.74  j^esos  ($43,182,000),  respectively,  for 
the  same  period  of  1907-8. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  covering  the  mining  and  industrial  companies 
registered  in  Mexico  from  1886  to  1907,  inclusive,  shows  that  the  total 
domestic  and  foreign  capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  aggregated 
$1,908,418,697  Mexican  currency,  distributed  as  follows:  Mexican 
capital,  $475,509,468  silver;  American,  $336,991,000  gold;  English, 
£52,169,717;  German,  100,817,500  marks;  French,  83,757,500  francs; 
Austro-Hungarian,  1,000,000  forins;  Spanish,  12,334,300  pesetas,  and 
Italian,  200,000  liras.  From  1892  to  1907  the  distribution  by  countries 
of  capital  invested  was  as  follows:  Mexican,  $114,307,250  silver; 
American,  $17,257,800  gold;  English,  £677,400,  and  German,  1,200,000 
marks. 

MINERAL  EXPORTS   IN   1907-8. 

The  value  of  mineral  exports  from  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8  was,  according  to  the  "  Mexican  Mining  Journal,"  158,430,625 
pesos  ($79,215,000),  compared  with  160,246,004  2^esos  ($80,123,000) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1906-7.  The  following  are  the  values,  in  Mexican 
silver,  of  the  different  mineral  products  exported  during  the  fiscal 
year  1907-8  :  Gold,  $31,921,019  ;  silver,  $93,034,750  ;  antimony,  $1,691,- 
187;  copper,  $24,834,068;  marble  in  bulk  $36,063;  plumbago,  $64,376; 
lead,  $5,344,561;  zinc,  $888,484,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
$616,115. 
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PKODUCTION    OF    GOLD    AND    SILVER,    FISCAL    YEARS    1877-8    TO 

1907-8. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  during 
the  thirty-one  fiscal  years  from  1877  to  1908,  inclusive,  amounted  to 
1,984,757^,196  pesos  ($992,378,000),  consisting  of  250,571  kilograms 
of  gold,  valued  at  334,228,518  pé'sos,  and  40,255,278  kilograms  of 
silver,  valued  at  1,649,528,978  ^pesos. 

NEW  IMMIGRATION"  LAW. 

The  new  immigration  law  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  published 
in  full  in  the  "  Diario  Of  ciai  "  for  December  22,  1908,  the  date  on 
which  it  became  operative.  The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of 
immigrants  entering  Mexico  through  the  maritime  and  land  ports  of 
the  Republic  and  prevents  the  entry  of  persons  suffering  with  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  of  epileptics,  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  or  persons  who,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  become 
public  burdens.  Fugitives  from  justice,  other  than  those  of  a  po- 
litical or  military  character,  anarchists,  mendicants,  and  prostitutes 
are  likewise  prohibited  from  coming  into  the  country. 

EXTENSION   OF   TRADE   RELATIONS  WITH   THE   ORIENT. 

In  forwarding  a  Japanese  newspaper  statement  concerning  a  new 
route  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  by  a  branch  line  of 
the  Japanese  steamship  company,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  connecting 
with  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  recently  constructed  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  Chargé  d'Affaires  P.  A.  Jay,  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Tokyo,  comments  as  follows: 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  route  will  eventually  be  able  to  compete  profitably 
with  other  routes  in  carrying  cotton  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to  Japan 
and  in  carrying  certain  classes  of  Japanese  goods,  and  possibly  Japanese  emi- 
grants, to  America.  I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  its  receiving  subsidies  from  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  Mexican  governments.     The  Tokyo  Asahi  publishes  the  following  : 

"  The  Tehuantepec  Railway,  by  which  the  Mexican  Government  means  to 
compete  with  the  Panama  Canal,  was  completed  last  year.  This  railway  crosses 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus.  Its  starting  point  on  the 
Pacific  side  is  Salina  Cruz,  where  60,000  tons  of  freight  can  be  accommodated, 
while  its  Atlantic  terminus,  Coatzacoalcos,  otherwise  known  as  "  Mexican  Port," 
can  accommodate  as  much  as  70,000  tons.  In  building  this  broad-gauge  railway 
covering  189  miles  as  a  semiofficial  enterprise,  the  idea  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment was  to  open  an  international  thoroughfare  connecting  the  two  oceans,  but 
scarcely  any  foreign  steamship  company  has  yet  tried  to  arrange  for  connections 
with  the  Tehuantepec  Railway.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
which  has  been  employing  eight  ships  for  carrying  Hawaiian  sugar  to  New 
68800— Bull.  2—09 13 
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York  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  has  arranged  to  use  three  or  four  of  them  for 
a  Hawaiian-Mexican  service.  The  eight  steamers  referred  to  are  Alaskan 
(5,621  tons),  American  (6,643  tons),  Calif ornlan  (3,717  tons),  Haicaiian  (3,651 
tons),  Nehraskan  (2.824  tons),  Nevaãan  (2,824  tons),  Oregonian  (3,651  tons), 
and  Texasaii  (5,636  tons). 

"  NEGOTIATIONS    BETWEEN    GOVERNMENTS. 

"  The  Mexican  Government  has  approached  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  to 
enlist  the  latter's  assistance  in  making  arrangements  with  Japanese  steamship 
companies.  In  compliance  with  the  request  the  Foreign  Office  has  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Toyo  Kiseu  Kaisha,  which  year  before  last  dispatched  its  steamer, 
the  Kasado  Maru,  to  Salina  Cruz  with  Japanese  immigrants.  At  the  time  of  the 
Kasado  Maru's  initial  voyage  to  Mexico  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  was  still 
building,  but  since  then  the  Toyo  Klsen  Kaisha,  as  the  result  of  Investigations 
of  the  locality,  has  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  new  line  besides  the  one 
to  San  Francisco.     The  company  has,  therefore,  promptly  taken  up  the  matter 


Diagram  showing  tlie  proposed  new  steamsliip  connections  between  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  New 
Yorli,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico. 

and  made  some  proposals.  But  it  does  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  it  can  open 
a  Mexican  line  unless  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Mexican  Government  subsi- 
dizes it. 

"  The  distance  between  Yokohama  and  Salina  Cruz  is  about  6,000  miles,  and 
that  between  Coatzacoalcos  and  New  York  about  1,500  miles,  while  the  new 
railway  is  180  miles  long,  so  that  the  aggregate  distance  is  about  8,000  miles. 
AVhile  in  point  of  speed  the  new  route  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the 
San  Francisco  line,  it  might  profitably  be  used  in  the  shipment  of  American 
cottons  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  of  Japanese  goods  which  do  not 
require  quick  transportation.  The  Mexican  people  are  proud  of  the  Tehuan- 
tei)ec  Railway,  because  in  connecting  the  two  oceans  it  has  an  advantage  over 
the  Panama  Canal  by  1,000  miles.  Shipping  in  Mexico,  however,  is  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  and  the  country  has  to  depend  upon  foreign  steamship  companies. 
The  ^Mexican  Government  may,  therefore,  grant  a  subsidy,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  is  contemplating  two  new  lines,  viz,  a  Pacific  line 
between  Yokohama  and  Salina  Cruz  and  an  Atlantic  line  between  Tehuantepec 
and  Ne\^  York  via  Galveston.  Director  Shiraishi,  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
who  is  now  in  London,  may  proceed  to  Mexico  as  the  negotiations  go  on." 

The  same  steamship  company  is  considering  a  regular  service  with  various 
South  American  countries. 
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COAL   AND   COKE   IN   THE    REPUBLIC. 

The  increase  in  tariff  rates  projected  by  the  Mexican  Government 
on  imports  of  coal  and  coke  is  designed  to  afford  equitable  protec- 
tion to  the  native  product,  it  being  claimed  by  coal  producers  that 
the  national  mines  are  able,  with  adequate  protection,  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  article  in  the  country's  markets,  and  that  the  output  of 
coke  might  within  a  short  time  be  brought  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  market. 

The  conclusions  of  the  railway  commission  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject  have  submitted 
the  following  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions : 

1.  An  increase  of  an  average  of  70  cents  per  ton  on  coal  and  coke  which 
enters  through  the  cnstom-liouse  at  Laredo  and  that  wliich  is  shipped  on  the 
division  of  the  National  Railroad  between  Laredo  and  the  station  of  Catorce. 

2.  An  increase  of  an  average  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  freight  rates  of  said 
combustibles  that  enter  through  the  port  of  Tampico  for  points  on  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad  to  Monterey  and  to  points  as  far  west  as  Torreón. 

3.  An  increase  of  $1.45  per  ton  on  coal  and  70  cents  per  ton  on  coke  entering 
the  Republic  through  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  over  the  Mexican  Liternational 
Railroad. 

4.  The  abolishing  of  the  additional  $1  per  ton  that  is  at  present  charged  on 
national  coke  in  excess  of  the  rates  on  national  coal. 

The  possible  production  inicler  present  conditions,  exclusive  of  the 
mines  which  supply  the  railroads,  is  estimated  at  70,000  tons  per 
month  of  commercial  coal,  plus  the  40,000  tons  which  are  converted 
into  20,000  tons  of  coke,  while  the  additional  20,000  tons  needed  to 
supply  the  coal  demand  could  easily  be  obtained.  With  respect  to 
coke,  the  national  companies  still  fall  short  by  about  110,000  tons 
per  annum  in  supplying  the  Republic  but  it  is  claimed  that  proper 
government  aid  would  produce  an  immediate  increase  in  the  output. 
Much  of  the  coke  consumed  in  Mexico  is  supplied  from  the  United 
States,  in  normal  times,  as  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  European  ports  German  and  English  producers  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  producers  of  this  article  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  ago,  during  an  extended  strike  in  the  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States,  considerable  coke  was  imported  from  Germany,  and 
recent  shipments  are  reported  from  England. 

The  national  companies  do  not  hope  to  serve  the  west  coast,  con- 
cerning which  United  States  Consul  Arminius  T.  Haeberle  writes 
from  Manzanillo  that  the  question  of  supplying  the  States  of  Colima 
and  Jalisco  with  coal  at  a  reasonable  price  through  the  port  of  Manza- 
nillo is  one  of  considerable  interest  at  present,  and  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  presented  for  consideration  to  the  American  exporters 
of  coal.     Up  to  the  present  time  the  importation  of  coal  through  this 
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port  amounted  to  only  about  2,000  tons  annually.  This  coal  was 
shipped  from  Japan  for  the  Mexican  Central  Eailroad  at  $5.50  per 
ton,  and  from  British  Columbia  for  the  port  works  at  this  place  at 
$7  per  ton,  ajDproximately.  But  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal 
is  expected,  owing  to  the  new  transportation  facilities,  the  building 
of  the  Manzanillo  extension  of  the  Mexican  Central  from  this  port 
to  Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  Jalisco,  and  a  city  that  seems  to  be 
destined  to  assume  considerable  importance  in  the  near  future.  In- 
creases in  the  importation  of  coal  through  Manzanillo  will  be  limited 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Colima  is  agricultural  and  has 
few  manufactures;  besides,  the  capital.  Colima,  has  excellent  water 
power  to  run  machinery  and  generate  electricity  for  the  electric  plant 
now  in  operation.  In  the  adjacent  State  of  Jalisco  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail,  for  Jalisco  is  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  districts 
in  the  country,  and  has  the  famous  waterfalls  of  Juanacatlan  to  run 
machinery  and  supply  the  city  of  Guadalajara  with  electric  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  of  Jalisco  contains  man}^  valuable 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  and  in  Guadalajara  and 
vicinity  there  are  a  number  of  industries  of  considerable  importance. 
There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  further  development  in  this 
direction,  and  undoubtedly  the  establishment  of  smelters  and  other 
industries  in  which  coke  or  coal  must  be  used  has  been  retarded  by 
the  fact  that  until  now  this  fuel  had  to  be  shipped  from  the  distant 
seaport  Tampico,  on  the  Atlantic.  With  the  new  railway  connections 
from  Manzanillo,  this  port  is  the  only  one  to  suppl}^  Guadalajara  and 
the  State  of  Jalisco.  Xew  markets  will  thus  be  opened  and  the  im- 
portation of  coal  through  Manzanillo  will  increase,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Without  wishing  to  unduly  en- 
courage the  American  exporter  of  coal,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  industrial  conditions  in  Guadalajara,  where 
more  accurate  information  can  be  secured,  and  to  ascertain  the  pros- 
pects of  a  new  coal  trade,  especially  since  there  are  no  coal  deposits 
on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Whatever  coal  is  needed  will  be  im- 
ported from  other  countries  unless  the  American  dealers  are  ready 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Far  East  and  British  Columbia. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROMOTION. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
November  10,  1908,  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  grant  conces- 
sions to  new  industries  with  exemption  from  duties  and  federal  taxes 
for  periods  of  five  to  ten  years.  The  original  law  was  enacted  in 
1898  and  extended  in  1903.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions  the  Execu- 
tive has  the  privilege  of  issuing  concessions  to  companies  guarantee- 
ing investment  of  sums  of  money  exceeding  $50,000  gold  in  national 
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enterprises.  It  is  furtlier  stipulated  that  the  concessions  shall  cause 
no  prejudice  to  third  parties  and  shall  be  for  entirely  new  industries. 

The  concessionaires  are  allowed  to  import  free  of  customs  duties 
once  only  all  machiner}^,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  building  materials 
necessary  for  the  etablishment  of  the  industry  and  the  erection  of 
buildings,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Fomento. 

The  Governor  of  San  Luis  Potosi  has  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties a  bill  passed  by  the  local  legislature  regarding  the  exemption 
from  municipal  and  State  taxes  of  all  new  industries  which  may  be 
established  in  the  State  in  the  future.  Governor  Espinosa  y  Cuevas, 
pursuant  to  the  policy  inaugurated  recently  after  his  taking  the  first 
post  of  state,  has  encouraged  the  introduction  of  capital  into  his  State 
and  has  fostered  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  San 
Luis. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  the  government  of  San 
Luis  will  extend  special  privileges  to  investors  and  will  also  afford 
ample  facilities  to  those  establishing  new  industries  within  the  State 
of  San  Luis,  A  copy  of  the  decree,  as  sanctioned  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  was  approved. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY  IN  INSTALLMENTS. 

The  decree  of  December  11,  1908,  relating  to  the  modifications  of 
the  Mexican  customs  tariff,  specifies  that  machiner}^  and  parts  thereof, 
which  form  a  single  installation,  may  be  imported  in  separate  ship- 
ments, under  the  same  schedule,  provided  the  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  are  complied  with,  the  intention  being  to  facili- 
tate the  importation  in  more  than  one  shipment  of  installations  of 
machinery  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  import  in  a  single  shipment 
through  the  same  custom-house.  Where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
divide  a  large  shipment  of  machinery  into  two  or  more  lots,  the  party 
in  interest  must  apply  to  the  General  Bureau  of  Customs  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment,  giving  a  general 
description  of  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  received,  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  drawings,  indicating  the  place  where  the  machinery 
is  to  be  installed  and  the  custom-house  through  which  the  importation 
is  to  be  made. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1908-9. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  from  July  to  No- 
vember, inclusive,  1908,  were  $15,277,062.90  Mexican  silver. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FISCAL  YEAR   1907-8. 

The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  were  $111,771,867.68  and  $93,177,- 
441.17  Mexican  silver,  respectively,  leaving  a  balance  of  ordinary 
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receipts  over  expenditures  of  18,594,426.51  yesos.  The  extraordinary 
expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $11,701,227.66  silver,  and  the 
pending  accounts  due  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  $540,759.04  silver, 
thus  making  the  net  balance  $6,352,439.81  silver. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  "  Diario  Of  ciai  "  of  December  14,  1908,  publishes  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  customs  tariff  made  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 9  of  the  same  year.  These  modifications  become  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1909. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PACKING  HOUSES  AND 

FACTORIES. 

The  "  Diario.  Of  ciai  "  of  December  18,  1908,  publishes  the  conces- 
sion of  the  Mexican  National  Packing  Company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  packing  houses  and  factories  and  the  establishment  of 
refrigerators  and  markets. 

MODIFICATION  OF  A  WATER  CONCESSION. 

The  ]\Iexican  Government  has  modified  the  contract  of  the  Tezuit- 
lan  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  June  10,  1907,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Atoyac  River,  State  of  Oaxaca,  for  mining 
operations,  and  has  extended  the  time  of  the  contract  until  No- 
vember 11,  1909. 

MODIFICATION  OF  A  MARINE   CONCESSION. 

The  marine  concession  of  January  12,  1907,  for  the  exploitation  of 
marine  products  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
•  granted  to  "  La  Pesca  "  Company,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  permit 
the  exploitation  of  marine  products  until  January  11,  1911. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  FOR  1907-8. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Railroad  Company  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  shows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company  decreased  $36,680.55  silver,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  The  net  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  were  $534,165.17 
American  gold,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  outstand- 
ing preferred  stock  of  the  company  was  declared.  This  dividend 
amounts  to  $288.329.25,  and  was  payable  August  18,  1908. 

On  June  30,  1908,  there  were  1,377.73  miles  of  standard  gauge, 
and  373.98  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railroad,  or  a  total  extent  of 
1,751.71  miles  of  line  in  operation.  The  longest  line  of  the  company 
covers  a  distance  of  801  miles,  and  extends  from  Mexico  City  to 
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El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Matamoros  branch  is  204  miles  long,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  j^ear  referred  to  there  were  220  miles  of  siding  and 
yard  trackage  in  operation.  The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road 
exploited  were  $8,974.86  silver,  the  operating  expenses  per  mile 
being  $5,703.83  silver,  and  the  net  earnings  per  mile,  $3,271.03  silver. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  for  additions  and  improvements 
aggregated  $1,567,407.18  silver,  of  which  $424,451.12  was  for  addi- 
tional equipment,  the  largest  item  being  for  freight  cars.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  company's  properties  on  June  30,  1908,  was  $89,346,- 
383.92  American  gold. 

The  report  of  the  Mexican  International  Railway  Company,  one  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  National  Lines  of  Mexico,  shows  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  period  referred  to  were 
$1,315,794  American  gold.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Interoceanic 
Railway,  another  subsidiary  company  of  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  were  $2,305,447.71 
silver,  a  gain  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  $500,000 
silver. 


NICARAGUA 


GOLD    PRODUCTION    IN    1908. 

An  estimate  of  the  gold  exports  of  Nicaragua  fixes  the  valuation 
at  $933,171,  of  which  $468,171  were  shipped  via  Bluefields,  $265,000 
through  Cape  Gracias,  and  $200,000  covering  gold  made  up  into 
native  jewelry,  shipped  to  the  interior  countries,  and  exported  via 
Honduras. 

Several  mines  are  not  operating  at  present  owing  to  a  change  in 
machinery,  but  others,  notably  in  the  La  Libertad-Santo  Domingo 
and  in  the  Matayalpa  district,  are  running  successfully.  The  gold 
from  these  mines  is  shipped  by  the  Pacific  side,  partly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, partly  to  England,  and  some  of  it  to  Germany. 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AT  MANAGUA. 

The  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Managua  reports  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  decree  of  April  6,  1908  (see  Monthly  Bulletin  for 
June),  there  is  to  be  established  in  that  city  a  general  office  of  chem- 
ical analysis  for  the  examination  of  drugs  and  foods  introduced  into 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

The  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  Francisco  Altschul  for  the  establishment  of  this  bureau,  pro- 
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vides  that  there  shall  be  a  complete  chemical  laboratory  installed,  and 
that  the  Government  shall  not  admit  through  the  custom-houses  of 
the  country  any  article  of  food,  mineral  water,  wines,  beers,  liquors, 
patent  medicines,  etc.,  without  presenting  with  the  custom-house 
declaration  a  certificate  of  analysis  issued  by  the  bureau  or  a  certifi- 
cate that  such  analysis  has  been  favorably  reported. 

Manufacturers,  agents,  exporters,  and  commission  merchants  are 
required  to  furnish  the  oíRce  with  samples  of  their  goods,  the  charge 
for  analysis  of  the  same  being  made  in  accordance  with  a  regularly 
specified  schedule. 

The  term  of  the  contract  is  five  years  from  December  28,  1908,  and 
certificates  will  only  be  of  legal  value  during  the  said  term. 

The  charges  prescribed  for  analysis  of  articles  are  as  follows: 

Tinned  foods $20 

Food  in  barrels 10 

Unspecified  foods 20 

ratent  medicines 50 

Poisonous  medicines 50 

Drugs  and  medicines  in  general 10 

Wines,  etc.,  and  mineral  waters 10 

Drinking   water 5 

Substances   unspecified 20-50 

MODIFIED   REGULATIONS   FOR  RUBBER  EXPLOITATION. 

The  law  of  July  18,  1907,  requiring  the  counting  of  wild-rubber 
trees  on  lands  subject  to  rubber  exploitation,  has  been  repealed,  leav- 
ing in  force  the  regulations  of  October  15,  1901,  with  the  following 
modifications:  Eegistration  must  be  made  before  the  principal 
authority  of  the  Department  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  and 
purchases  of  rubber  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Director  of 
Police  in  the  capitals  of  the  Departments  or  before  police  agents  in 
the  towns. 

COMMERCIAL   INDEX   OF   WESTERN   NICARAGUA. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  been 
informed  that  the  United  States  Consul  at  Managua,  Mr.  José  de 
Olivares,  is  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  the  "  Commercial  Index  " 
of  importers  and  exporters  of  western  Nicaragua,  designed  to  aid 
business  promotion  during  the  year  1909,  and  to  supply  compact, 
classified  lists  of  local  enterprises  to  the  United  States  export  trade. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  ]Mr.  Olivares  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  to  the  Bureau  to  meet  such  demands  as  may  come  for  data  of 
this  kind. 


PANAMA 


PATENT   AND   TRADE-MARK   LAW. 

The  new  patent  and  trade-mark  law  of  the  Kepublic  of  Panama, 
promulgated  on  ISTovember  14,  1908,  is  published  in  full  in  the 
"  Gaceta  Oficial  "  of  the  Republic  of  November  25,  1908. 

PROPOSED   HISTORY   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public to  contract  with  two  prominent  persons  to  write  the  history 
of  Panama.  The  work  is  to  be  illustrated,  and  will  cover  the  history 
of  the  country  from  its  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization  to  the 
period  of  its  independence;  it  must  be  completed  Avithin  two  to  four 
years,  and  is  subject  to  revision  by  a  committee  api)ointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
preliminary  expenses  of  the  work. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLONIES  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  agricultural  colonies  in  the  most  suitable  provinces 
of  the  Republic. 


PARAGUAY 


LIVE-STOCK   CONVENTION  WITH   THE   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

The  '■^Boletín  Oficial  "  of  the  Argentine  Republic  of  December  1, 
1908,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  convention  for  the  free  interchange 
of  live  stock  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
on  May  30,  1908.  This  convention  permits  the  free  entry  into  Ar- 
gentine territory  of  Paraguayan  live  stock  coming  from  the  Paraguay 
and  Pilcomayo  fluvial  regions  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  and  a  like 
entry  into  Paraguay  of  live  stock  proceeding  from  the  Formosa  and 
Chaco  territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  shipments  of  live 
stock  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  certificates  showing  that 
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the  stock  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  prevalence  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, such  as  epizootic,  for  instance,  among  the  cattle  of  either  coun- 
try is  cause  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  shipments  provided 
for  under  the  treaty.  The  treaty  became  operative  on  December  1, 
1908,  and  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  said 
date. 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1907-8. 

The  total  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  Paraguay  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1908  are  valued  at  7,500,000  francs 
($1,500,000),  and  consisted  of  oranges  and  mandarins  to  the  value  of 
1,511,295  francs  ($302,000)  ;  of  tobacco.  5.100.000 /mn^-s  ($1,020,000)  ; 
of  petit  grain,  750,000  francs  ($150,000),  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
138,705  francs  ($27,500). 

A  report  of  the  President  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of 
Paraguav  for  1907-8  shows  that  in  1907  there  were  exported  from 
the  Republic  51,690,000  oranges  and  1,861,500  mandarins,  while  the 
exports  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1908,  inclusive,  consisted  of 
123,801,000  oranges  and  6,213,580  mandarins.  These  shipments  of 
oranges  and  mandarins  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  produced 
1,511,295  francs  ($302,000)  to  the  horticulturists  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  said  fruits.  The  price  per  lot  of  5,000  oranges,  which  in 
former  years  was  25  jyesos^  fluctuated  in  1908  between  80  and  200 
pesos,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  exports  of  Paraguayan  bananas  in  1908  were  made  to  Rosario, 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  consisted  of  13,200  bunches,  valued  at 
8.000  francs  ($1,600).  Paraguay  ¡produces  the  kind  of  bananas  pre- 
ferred in  the  markets  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  exports  of  this  fruit  will  greatly  increase  in  the  future. 

The  exports  of  essence  of  petit  grain,  which  in  1906  amounted  to 
9,968  kilograms,  rose  to  10,872  kilograms  in  1907,  and  to  21,212  kilo- 
grams for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908,  valued  at  750,000  francs 
($150,000). 

In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  rice,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  offered  premiums  of  1,000  pesos  to  the  rice  growers 
of  Paraguay,  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Asuncion  in  June,  for 
the  best  grades  of  rice  grown  in  the  Republic. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  PROM  PAITA  TO  THE  MARANON  RIVER. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  eastern  part  of  Peru,  connect- 
ing the  fluvial  port  of  Paita  with  the  Marañon  River,  is  an  enter- 
prise of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  material  development  of  that 
rich  and  extensive  section  of  the  Peruvian  Republic.  This  railway, 
when  completed,  will  be  more  than  a  local  line;  it  will  be  an  inter- 
national railway  connecting  the  great  Amazon  basin  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  a  busy  artery  and  an  important  factor  in  the  transaction 
of  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  furnishing  an  outlet  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  rich  and  varied  natural  products  of  that  vast, 
fertile,  and  diversified  territory.  Not  only  will  Peru  be  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  this  railway,  but  the  neighboring  Republics, 
drained  by  the  Amazon  River  system,  and  more  particularl}'^  by  the 
Yurúa,  Purus,  and  Madre  de  Dios  rivers,  will  feel  the  beneficial  and 
stimulating  effects  of  rail  and  water  communication  with  Peru,  and 
through  Peru  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  Great  quantities  of 
rubber  would  be  shipped  down  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the 
Marañon  River,  transportation  charges  would  be  lessened,  business 
would  increase,  and  the  whole  country,  and  especially  that  part  of 
the  Republic  in  close  joroximity  to  the  railway,  would  participate  in 
the  favorable  conditions  brought  about  by  this  iron  highway. 

As  a  center  of  colonization  the  Amazon  section  of  Peru  is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  owing  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate.  The  rich  Province 
of  Jaen  at  the  present  time  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances 
with  respect  to  transportation  raises  annually  crops  of  tobacco  and 
cacao  valued  at  £227.000  and  £17,000,  respectively.  Cattle  to  the 
value  of  £12,000  annuallj^  is  raised  in  this  section  of  the  Republic, 
considerable  quantities  of  coffee,  fruits,  and  grain  are  grown,  and 
much  larger  quantities  of  these  products  would  be  raised  if  better 
and  cheaper  transportation  facilities  were  provided. 

The  Marañon  River,  at  the  point  of  the  terminus  of  the  proposed 
railway,  is  400  meters  wide,  with  a  depth  that  never  falls  below  1^ 
meters,  permitting  navigation  by  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  all  the 
year  around.  Fuel  is  also  accessible,  abundant,  and  cheap,  and 
the  oil  deposits  of  Paita  could  furnish  petroleum  for  use  in  steam 
navigation. 

The  opening  of  this  line  would  eifect  a  great  saving  in  distance, 
since  freight  could  be  sent  over  it  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
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from  thence  by  Avater  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  this  will  be 
more  particularly  true  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  for  traffic. 
The  Government  of  Peru  is  interested  in  the  construction  of  this 
railway,  and  its  principal  advocates  consider  the  building  and  open- 
ing of  the  line  to  traffic  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
that  could  be  undertaken  for  promoting  the  material  development 
and  progress  of  the  Republic. 


TRADE   FIGURES   FOR    1907   AND    1908. 

According  to  an  official  statement  the  imports  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  in  1907  aggregated  $3,812,366.82  gold,  the  ports  of  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  and  La  Union,  in  the  order  named,  having  contrib- 
uted to  this  amount  as  follows:  $2,093,763.98,  $703,816.74,  and 
$1,014,786.10. 

Li  1907  Salvador  exported  to  the  United  States  products  to 
the  value  of  5,091,767  colones''  ($2,036,400).  The  values  in  colones 
of  the  principal  articles  of  exports  were:  Clean  coffee,  2,264,434; 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  bullion,  and  other  mineral  substances,  2,552,827. 
During  the  same  year  Salvador  imported  from  the  United  States 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,352,085  gold,  the  principal  items  of 
which  were  as  follows:  Cotton  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof, 
$329,881;  flour,  $215,728;  drugs  and  medicines,  $112,022;  hard- 
ware, $106,598;  petroleum  and  illuminating  oil,  $24,056;  and  wines, 
$19,078. 

The  imports  of  the  Republic  for  the  first  half  of  1908  consisted  of 
9,467,674  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  2,033,191  cocones  ($813,200). 
The  principal  countries  from  which  these  imports  were  made  were, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Ger- 
many, France,  Ital}^,  Belgium,  and  Honduras,  the  values  of  the 
respective  importations,  in  colones^  being  as  follows:  717,150.30, 
616,494.20,  218,069.21,  125,027.99,  59,962.37,  53,768.42,  and  51,904.60. 

The  exports  of  Salvador  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  were 
valued  at  13,748,596.06  colones  ($5,609,431).  The  coastwise  trade 
of  the  Republic  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  70,844.82  colones 
($28,904).  The  principal  articles  exported  consisted  of  8,865  pounds 
of  starch,  valued  at  $858.50  silver;  125,033  pounds  of  indigo,  valued 
at  $195,910.40  silver;  752,066  pounds  of  rice,  valued  at  $43,913.96  sil- 
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ver;  6,031,778  pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $568,498.80  silver;  120,276 
pounds  of  balsam,  valued  at  $172,697.50  silver;  49,082,580  pounds  of 
clean  coffee,  valued  at  $9,371,469.75  silver;  4,001,484  pounds  of  per- 
gamino or  shell  coffee,  valued  at  $633,644.67  silver;  166,419  pounds 
of  oxhides,  valued  at  $45,757.33  silver;  24,109  jDOunds  of  deerskins, 
valued  at  $12,676.41  silver;  38,301  pounds  of  rubber,  valued  at 
$36,634.35  silver  ;  27,301  pounds  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  valued  at 
$2,272,437.69;  7,979  pounds  of  argentiferous  gold  ore,  valued  at 
$232,870  silver;  7,430  pounds  of  straw  hats,  valued  at  $5,200  silver; 
and  127,503  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $71,682.83  silver. 

The  silver  values  of  the  foregoing  articles  shipped  to  the  principal 
countries  were  as  follows:  Costa  Rica,  $47,484.80;  Chile,  $17,838.60; 
Ecuador,  $113,414.20  ;  Spain,  $459,071.45  ;  United  States,  $4,276,068.55  ; 
France,  $3,377,116.56;  Great  Britain,  $893,689.56;  Guatemala, 
$14,580.74;  Honduras,  $104,519.58;  Italy,  $912,123.03;  Mexico,  $26,- 
800;  Nicaragua,  $24,593.80;  Norway,  $60,338.60;  Panama,  $241,- 
706.20  ;  Peru,  $41,264  ;  and  Switzerland,  $136,035. 

MARITIME  TRAFFIC,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF   1908. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1908,  380  steamers  and  131  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  678,872  tons,  a  cargo  of  22,201 
tons,  and  2,685  passengers,  entered  the  ports  of  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  and  El  Triunfo,  Salvador.  During  the  same  period 
412,835  packages  of  merchandise  and  2,554  passengers  left  the  said 
ports.  Of  the  380  steamers,  83  were  German,  63  Honduranean,  2 
English,  227  North  American,  and  5  Salvadoran,  and  of  the  131 
sailing  vessels  1  was  Costa  Rican,  20  Honduranean,  and  108  Salva- 
doran, 


TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA,  ELEVEN  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  total  value  of  imports  reported  for  the  United  States  during 
the  eleven  months  ending  November,  of  1908,  is  given  as  $1,004,- 
490,191,  as  compared  with  $1,330,927,836  in  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year;  export  valuations  for  the  two  periods  being 
$1,564,493,165  and  $1,716,306,209,  respectively. 
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The  distribution  of  the  total  among  the  various  countries  of  Latin 
America  is  as  follows: 


Imports,  eleven  months. 

Exports,  ele 

'en  months. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Central  American  States: 

$5,075,582 
4,149,368 
2,250,880 
1,145,901 
1,565,150 
1,185,262 

13, 804, 502 
1,768,478 
1, 785, 784 

909, 089 
1, 293, 802 

996, 659 

12,513,886 
2,131,049 
1,683,028 
1,611,419 

17,000,221 
1,469,721 

12,034,810 

1, 513, 502 

1, 397, 270 

1,171,306 

Panama 

15,086,426 
1,262,388 

Total  Central  American  States 

13,372,143 

10,558,314 

26, 409, 325 

22,  465, 702 

Mexico 

54,161,853 
161 

38, 374, 336 
1,688 

62, 795, 764 
57,220 

41,881,631 
34, 381 

West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

Danisli 

Dutch                                     

12,127,227 

90, 012, 232 

435, 440 

340, 491 

45, 531 

1,150,982 

3,146,817 

9, 909, 893 

76,618,197 

389, 973 

258, 181 

52,475 

399, 918 

5, 203, 483 

10, 963, 916 

48. 340,  460 

716, 246 

654, 778 

1,343,555 

2,849,414 

2,428,980 

10, 717, 849 

38, 630, 030 

625,895 

612,264 

French 

Haiti             

1,266,827 
3,107,312 

Santo  Domingo 

2, 505, 977 

Total  West  Indies.     ..            

107,258,720 

92, 832, 120 

67, 297, 349 

57,466,154 

Total  North  America 

254,343,617 

209, 126, 269 

336,924,843 

268,031,759 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

15,399,489 

11,341,001 

385 

69,441,358 

11,900,481 

6,396,185 

1,975,053 

1,499 

811,171 

710,616 

29, 753 

15,141 

5,509,748 

1,822,550 

6,441,582 

26, 986, 423 
1, 470, 586 
19,225,415 
10, 755, 044 
2,855,564 
1,680,320 
606 

1,650,910 

547, 181 

256, 569 

159,290 

6, 507, 133 

3, 565, 094 

2, 522, 012 

30,118,811 

622,519 

79, 957, 105 

16,949,978 

6, 957,  725 

2,691,521 

16, 916 

349,387 

775,298 

27, 128 

7,261 

6, 565, 778 

2, 858, 772 

7, 122, 422 

15,308,111 

Chile                            

4, 848, 192 

8,281,732 

1,668,132 

998 

Guiana: 

British                             

1,851,380 

523, 395 

330,526 

54,742 

5,416,627 

2,873,114 

Venezuela 

2,277,054 

138,678.780 

116,396,523 

78,182,147 

69, 205, 333 
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FARM   PRODUCTS   IN    1908. 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States  in  1908  was 
$7,778,000,000,  or  $290,000,000  more  than  that  of  1907,  $1,023.000,000 
more  than  that  of  1906,  and  $1,469,000,000  more  than  that  of  1905. 

The  largest  crop  raised  consisted  of  Indian  corn  and  aggregated 
2,643,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,615,000,000.  The  total  quantity 
of  cereals  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1908  amounted  to  4,329,- 
000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,694,000,000,  or  $300,000,000  more  than 
the  value  of  the  cereals  produced  in  1907. 

The  beet  sugar  production  in  1908  was  greater  than  that  produced  in 
1907,  and  the  tonnage  in  1908  was  44.7  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  tonnage  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  average  value 
43.7  per  cent  greater.  The  beet  sugar  value  in  1908  was  $45,000,000, 
and  the  estimated  plantation  value  of  sugar  cane,  molasses,  and  sirup 
was  about  $34,000,000. 

URUGUAY 


EXPERIENCE   OF   A   SUCCESSFUL   SALESMAN. 

As  demonstrating  the  effective  results  of  good  business  tact  in  South 
American  markets.  United  States  Consul  F.  W.  Goding  reports  from 
Montevideo  the  experience  of  a  salesman  who  recentl}^  visited  that 
city  on  the  part  of  a  North  American  firm.  He  states  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  making  his  first  trip  in  his  capacity  of  salesman,  but  ex- 
perience in  the  Philippines  had  taught  him  the  Spanish  characteris- 
tics, while  his  familiarity  with  the  language  added  to  his  equipment. 
On  arriving  at  Montevideo  he  called  at  the  Consulate  for  his  letters 
and  requested  such  assistance  as  might  be  rendered.  With  proper 
introductions  he  invited  the  merchants  interested  in  his  special  line 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  qualities  of  his  articles.  This  led  to  the 
placing  of  large  orders  for  goods  which  though  previously  known 
in  Montevideo  had  been  condemned  because  of  a  technical  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  them.  After  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  he  reported 
that  the  profits  on  sales  had  been  much  greater  than  his  expenses,  as 
had  also  been  the  case  in  several  ports  of  Brazil.  His  firm  had  placed 
$5,000  to  his  credit,  believing  that  it  would  cost  that  sum  to  introduce 
the  goods,  whereas  profits  on  sales  were  nearly  three- fourths  of  that 
amount  after  visiting  only  two  South  American  countries.  The  Con- 
sul attributes  these  satisfactory  results  not  only  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  educated  and  tactful  man,  but  also  to  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding through  the  good  offices  of  the  Consulate. 
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POPULATION   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

According  to  the  recent  census,  the  population  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  in  1908  was  1,039,078  inhabitants,  or  an  increase  of  123,4:31 
souls  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1900.  All  the  Departments  in- 
creased in  population  except  Paysandíí  and  Eio  Negro,  both  of  which 
show  a  slight  decrease.  The  following  table  gives  the  population 
by  Provinces  in  1908,  with  the  increase  over  the  census  of  1900  : 


Departments. 


Montevideo 

Artigas 

Canelones. . 
Cerro  Largo 

Colonia 

Durazno  . . . 

Flores 

Florida 

Maldonado 
Minas 


Census 
of  1908. 


308, 710 

25, 867 
87, 592 
44,542 
54,481 
42, 024 
15, 887 
44,927 
28, 630 
51,215 


Increase 
since 
1900. 


40,576 
466 
4,439 
8,680 
5,681 
5,592 
302 
1,743 
2,658 

16, 012 


Departments. 


Rivera 

Rocha 

Salto 

San  José 

Soriano 

Tacuarembó. . 
Treinta  y  Tres 
Paysandú  . . . . 
Rio  Kegro  .  . . . 


Census 
of  1908. 


35,321 
S3, 861 
46, 402 
46, 472 
39, 888 
4fi, 285 
28, 723 
38, 344 
19, 917 


Increase 
since 
1900. 


11,011 
4,996 
2, 566 
6,211 
2,490 
9,107 
4,146 

«3,282 
1143 


a  Decrease. 
PROPOSED   RAILWAY   FROM   COLONIA   TO   BRAZIL. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uruguayan  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ¡providing  for  the  construction  of  a  section  of  railway  to  connect 
the  port  of  Colonia,  Uruguay,  with  the  Brazilian  railway  system. 
The  proposed  line  will  run  from  the  port  of  Colonia  to  Trinidad,  Uru- 
guay, will  cross  the  Central  Eailway  at  Durazno,  Uruguay,  follow  the 
latter  line  to  Carmen,  then  branch  off  to  Cerro  Chato,  in  order  to  cross 
the  Xegro  River,  and  continue  thence  until  a  junction  is  made  with 
the  main  Brazilian  line,  which  runs  through  the  State  of  Santa 
Catharina,  Brazil.  The  completion  of  this  line  will  insure  direct 
railway  communication  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo,  and 
will  reduce  the  journey  to  four  days.  It  is  also  proposed  to  improve 
the  harbor  at  Colonia  so  that  ocean-going  vessels  may  anchor  along- 
side the  platform  of  the  railway  company. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY,   1907-8. 

The  live  stock  exported  in  1907  from  the  Provinces  of  Montevideo, 
Colonia,  Mercedes,  Fray  Bentos,  Paysandu,  and  Salto,  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,  consisting  principally  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
numbered  247,649  head.  The  imports  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
of  sheep  and  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  in  1907  numbered  1,209  and 
449  head,  respectively. 

The  hectares  of  cereals  in  cultivation  in  Uruguay  in  1907-8  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  247,606;  flax,  25,680;  oats,  3,509;  barley,  2,007; 
alpiste,  298.  The  wheat  production  for  1907-8  was  202,208,218  kilo- 
grams, and  the  flax  production  18,372,341  kilograms. 
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EXCHANGE    OF    CONSULAR    CORIIESPONDENCE    WITH    THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
has  suggested  to  the  Argentine  Minister  in  Montevideo  the  desirabil- 
ity of  celebrating  a  convention  with  the  Argentine  Republic  permit- 
ting the  free  exchange  of  consular  correspondence  between  the  two 
countries,  believing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  great  prac- 
tical benefit  to  both  of  the  countries  in  interest. 

PORT    OF    MONTEVIDEO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  sent  a  message  and 
bill  to  the  Chambers  of  Congress  concerning  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  port  of  Montevideo.  The  bill  provides  that  the  port 
shall  be  administered  and  worked  exclusively  by  the  State  under  the 
administration  of  an  Honorary  Council  dependent  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  The  duties  of  this  council  are  to  watch  over  and 
control  the  services  of  the  port  ;  to  propose  to  the  Executive  the  taxes, 
dues,  and  tariifs  for  the  various  services;  to  submit  annually  to  the 
Executive  the  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  administration  and  work- 
ing of  the  port  ;  to  decide  all  matters  relating  to  the  payment  of  the 
port  taxes  and  dues  ;  to  exercise  disciplinary  superintendence  over  the 
staiï  of  the  port,  imposing  the  corresponding  penalties  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  to  be  issued;  to  intervene  in  the  statements  of 
accounts  of  the  port  offices,  without  prejudice  to  the  duties  correspond- 
ing to  the  National  Accountancy,  and  to  propose  to  the  Executive  the 
general  and  special  regulations  for  all  the  port  services,  and  to  watch 
over  their  strict  fulfillment.  The  executive  functions  of  the  port  are 
to  be  in  charge  of  an  office  called  the  "  Port  Traffic  and  Conservation 
Office,"  under  the  supervision  of  the  council.  The  employees  of  the 
port  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  in  conformity  with  the 
estimates  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers. 

EXPLOITATION    OF    COAL    MINES. 

As  a  result  of  private  geological  studies,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  coal  lands  exist  in  various  sections  of  Uruguay,  the  extent  and 
commercial  value  of  which  are  unknown.  United  States  Consul 
Godijstg  reports  from  Montevideo  that  the  Government  on  November 
5,  1908,  appropriated  a  subsidy  of  $25,000  ($25,850  United  States 
currency)  to  be  expended  in  making  bores  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic. 

The  investigations  are  to  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Antonio  Llambias  y  Olivar,  and  are  limited,  so  far  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  specific  law  are  concerned,  to  five  years,  annual  reports 
of  progress  and  results  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Industries. 
68800— Bull.  2—09 14 
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The  first  reported  outcome  of  operations  was  made  public  in  De- 
cember, a  statement  being  published  in  a  newspaper  to  the  effect  that 
a  seam  of  coal  475.72  feet  below  the  surface,  about  40  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  extending  over  a  league,  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Llam- 
BiAs  Y  Olivar  at  Cañada  de  los  Burros,  in  the  Department  of  Cerro 
LaríTO. 


'<3^^(^^P<= 


VENEZUELA 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

From  January  to  April,  1908,  the  railway  companies  of  Venezuela 
transported  127,966  passengers  and  55,594,650  kilograms  of  freight, 
valued  at  417,130  and  2,157,895  holivares  ($431,000),  respectively, 
or  a  total  of  2,575,025  holivares  ($515,000).  The  total  expenses  of 
exploitation  during  this  period  were  1,662,092  holivares  ($332,000), 
or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  quarter  referred 
to  of  912,933  hoU rares  ($183.000). 


FORFEITURE  OF  ASPHALT  CONCESSION. 

The  executive  power  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  declared 
the  contract  made  on  August  19,  1905,  with  x\-ristides  E.  Fernandez, 
for  the  exploitation  of  an  asphalt  mine  on  the  island  of  Cubagua,  null 
and  void,  on  account  of  failure  to  commence  operations  within 
the  time  stipulated.  The  contract  provided  that  the  exploitation 
should  begin  within  two  years,  the  term  to  be  extended  one  year  in 
case  of  unavoidable  circumstances.  More  than  three  years  having 
elapsed  since  the  contract  was  entered  into  without  any  work  having 
been  done  at  the  mine,  the  agreement  was  declared  void. 
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THE  growing  popularity  and  widespread  usefulness  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  is  proved  not  only  by  the  quantity  but  by  the 
varied  character  of  its  correspondence.  An  average  of  100  let- 
ters arrive  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number 
is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  will  doubtless  reach  200  in  a  few  more 
months.  The  demands  made  upon  the  staff  by  the  careful  answer  to 
these  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  inspects  the  original  let- 
ters. It  may  be  interesting  for  the  constituency  of  the  Bulletin  to 
take  a  glance  at  an  average  morning's  mail.  First  is  a  letter  from  a 
prominent  manufacturer  in  Chicago  stating  that  his  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  South  American  markets  has  been  awakened  by  the 
International  Bureau  and  that  he  wishes  to  familiarize  himself  thor- 
oughly with  them  in  order  to  build  up  a  trade  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  He  probably  asks  half  a  dozen  leading  questions  that  can 
only  be  answered  after  careful  consideration  and  by  the  collected  opin- 
ion of  several  different  members  of  the  staff.  One  question  alone  may 
involve  two  or  three  days'  work  in  collecting  data.  Second  is  a  letter 
from  a  manufacturer  in  New  England  who  produces  an  entirely  different 
article,  and  therefore  asks  a  wholly  different  series  of  questions.  Third  is 
a  communication  from  a  New  Orleans  importer  who  wants  to  know  just 
where  in  La  tin- America  he  can  purchase  certain  raw  products,  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  transportation,  what  are  the  prevailing  prices  in  the  origi- 
nal countries,  and  what  are  the  freight  rates  by  steamer  from  the  port  of 
shipment  to  the  United  States.  Fourth  is  a  letter  from  an  exporter  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  who  wants  to  be  put  in  touch  with  merchants  in  the  United 
States  and  wishes  a  list  of  reliable  firms.  Fifth  is  a  letter  from  the  offi- 
cials of  a  South  American  city  which  is  intending  to  put  in  a  new  water 
or  a  sewerage  system.  They  desire  to  know  how  they  can  be  put  in  touch 
with  American  contractors  who  will  submit  bids,  and  further  ask  for 
detailed  information  about  the  water  and  sewerage  systems  throughout 
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the  United  States.  Sixth  is  a  note  from  a  Latin-American  government 
stating  that  it  is  contemplating  the  estabhshment,  for  instance,  of  a 
bureau  of  labor,  and  it  wants  this  office  to  provide  it  with  information 
about  similar  bureaus  in  the  different  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
concerning  the  central  labor  bureau  in  Washington.  Seventh  is  a  com- 
munication from  a  president  of  a  western  university  of  the  United  States, 
saying  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  to  start  an  extended  course  in  Latin-American  history  and 
languages,  and  asking  that  an  outline  be  prepared  of  books  to  be  read  or 
studied.  Eighth  is  a  letter  from  a  student  in  some  university  who  is 
writing  a  competitive  paper  on  the  commercial  and  material  development 
of  the  sister  Republics  of  the  United  States  and  requests  assistance  that 
requires  much  research.  Ninth  is  a  letter  from  a  tourist  agency  that  is 
preparing  to  take  a  party  of  people  around  South  America,  and  asking 
to  be  provided  with  full  information  regarding  steamship  and  railroad 
rates,  hotels,  climate,  points  of  interest,  etc.  Tenth  is  a  note  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  wishing  comparative  statistics  covering  the  trade 
of  North  and  South  America  for  many  years.  Eleventh  is  a  note  from 
another  Member  of  Congress  asking  for  data  about  shipping  conditions 
between  North  and  South  America,  together  with  comparative  data  on 
shipping  between  South  America  and  Europe.  Twelfth  is  a  letter  from 
a  Senator,  inclosing  one  from  a  constituent  in  the  Far  West  who  wants  to 
go  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  in  a  South  American  Republic,  and 
asking  a  multitude  of  questions  bearing  on  this  point.  Thirteenth  is  a 
communication  from  a  leading  legal  firm  in  San  Francisco  inquiring  about 
the  land  laws  of  the  Central  American  Republics.  Fourteenth  is  a  letter 
from  a  legal  firm  in  Boston  asking  about  the  application  of  certain  Cuban 
laws  to  foreigners  holding  property  in  that  island  Republic.  Fifteenth  is 
a  letter  from  a  group  of  farmers  in  a  Central  Western  State  who  think  of 
migrating  to  Mexico  or  southern  Brazil  and  who  ask  a  score  of  questions 
that  would  puzzle  the  greatest  expert.  Sixteenth  is  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  in  South  America  who  wants  to  enter  a  university  in  the  United 
States  and  wishes  suggestions  as  to  what  preparation  is  required.  Sev- 
enteenth is  a  letter  from  the  head  of  a  South  American  library  who  wants 
a  list  of  the  best  books  in  the  United  States  treating  of  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  discussing  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  partial  list  is  supplemented  by  several  scores  of  letters  asking  not 
only  for  an  infinite  variety  of  information,  but  for  copies  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  and  other  publications  of  the  Bureau.  If  any  man  has  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  great  educational  work  regarding  North  and 
South  America  conducted  by  the  International  Bureau,  he  should  inspect 
the  files  of  this  institution.  They  demonstrate  beyond  issue  that  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  growth  of  interest  in  Pan-American  matters  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  a  half. 
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THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE    INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT   TAFT. 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  appears  coincident  with  the  inauguration 
of  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  as  President  of  the  United  States.  This  event 
has  suggested  a  brief  article  on  presidential  inaugurations  in  the  different 
American  nations.  It  also  recalls  the  statement  that  President-elect 
Taft  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  published  in  the  January 
Bulletin,  in  which  he  announces  his  profound  interest  in  the  development 
of  closer  relations  through  commerce  and  comity  between  the  United 
States  and  her  sister  Republics,  and  his  intention  of  continuing  the  poli- 
cies initiated  along  this  line  by  President  RoosEVELT  and  Secretary  Root. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  progress  of  Pan-Americanism  will 
suffer  no  setback  under  the  new  Administration,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
improvement  of  shipping  conditions  may  be  effected  and  closer  mutual 
trade  relationship  be  brought  about  through  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
which  will  subserve  the  interests  of  all  the  countries  concerned. 


notable    dinner   in    HONOR   OF    HON.    ELIHU    ROOT. 

On  February  26,  1909,  at  the  New  Astor  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
a  notable  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  recently  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Peace  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Root's  work  for  international  peace  and  arbitration.  The  chair- 
man of  the  evening  was  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  formerly  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  speaker  was  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  Others  who 
made  interesting  and  impressive  addresses  were  the  Brazilian  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Joaquin  Nabuco;  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Baron  Takahira, 
and  the  British  Ambassador,  James  Bryce.  At  the  various  tables  were 
several  hundred  of  the  representative  men  and  women  of  New  York  and 
the  country  at  large. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    CONSERVATION    CONGRESS. 

The  first  session  of  the  North  American  Conservation  Congress,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  and  attended  by  delegates  from  Canada 
and  Mexico,  was  held  in  the  historic  East  Room  of  the  White  House  at 
Washington  on  February  18,  1909,  the  opening  address  being  delivered 
by  President  RoosEvELT.  The  interest  of  the  three  governments  rep- 
resented in  the  conservation  of  the  forests  and  streams  of  America  was 
demonstrated  by  the  prompt  response  to  the  invitation  to  cooperate  in 
the  great  work  delivered  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  bordering 


■^'fl      c'a 


{Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing) 

Honorable  James   S.   Sherman, 
Vice-President  of  the  United   States,   inaugurated   March  4th,    1909. 
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lands  of  Canada  and  Mexico  through  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot.  From 
Canada,  the  government  representatives  were:  Sydney  Fishkr,  Minister 
of  Agriculture;  Clifford  SiFTon,  former  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and 
Dr.  Henri  S.  Beland,  M.  P.,  the  delegation  being  accompanied  by 
Robert  E.  Young,  land  expert  of  the  Canadian  government,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary.  From  Mexico,  the  delegates  were:  Romulo 
Escobar,  Director  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture;  Miguee  A. 
DE  Quevedo,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  and  Carlos  SellERIER,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Present  at  the  opening  session  were:  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon;  Ambassador 
BrycE,  of  Great  Britain;  Chargé  d'Affaires  AevarEz,  of  Mexico;  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Luke  Wright;  Justice 
Moody,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  besides  other  distinguished  citizens  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission. 


ADDRESSES   DELIVERED    ON    LATIN    AMERICA. 

The  wish  of  various  commercial  organizations  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  learn  more  of  Latin 
America  is  shown  by  the  unsolicited  invitations  which  constantly  pour 
into  the  Bureau  requesting  that  the  Director  deliver  an  address  on  some 
phase  of  Latin-American  commerce,  development,  or  history.  Among 
such  organizations  and  institutions  addressed  by  the  Director  within  the 
last  month  are  the  following  :  The  Illinois  Manufacturers' Association, 
and  the  Chicago  Bankers'  Club,  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  Merchant 
Marine  Convention,  in  New  York  City;  the  Commercial  Club  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island;  the  Convention  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  the  New  York  Bankers' 
Institute,  New  York  City;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey;  the  Tome  School  for  Boys,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland;  Trinity 
College  for  Young  Women,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  the 
National  Tariff  Commission  Convention,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
others. 


VISIT   OF    HON.  WILLIAMS   C.  FOX   TO   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  International  Bureau  welcomes  to  Wash- 
ington on  leave  of  absence  Hon.  Williams  C.  Fox,  United  States  Minister 
to  Ecuador,  and  formerly  the  Director  of  this  institution.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's 
resignation  as  Director  in  1907,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister 
to  Quito,  and  he  has  performed  excellent  service  in  that  South  American 
capital.  Minister  Fox  speaks  in  interesting  terms  of  the  exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  shortly  in  Quito,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  send  creditable  exhibits.     Ecua- 


HONORABLE  EDWIN   MORGAN, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba. 


Mr.  Enrique  C.  Creel, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  who  during  his  incumbency 
as  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  m  the  development  of  the  Pan-American  policy 
of  peace  and  a  better  understanding. 
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Whose  brilliant  diplomatic  career  has  won  for  him  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
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dor  offers  a  growing  market  for  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  turn  has  much  to  sell  to  the  latter  country.  Hon.  ErnHST  H.  Wands, 
the  new  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  exposition,  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Quito  to  make  final  preparations  for  the  construction  of  the 
United  States  building  and  the  installation  of  exhibits.  Those  desiring 
further  information  can  obtain  it  from  this  Bureau,  from  the  Minister  of 
Kucador  in  Washington,  or  from  the  consul  of  Ecuador  in  New  York 
City. 


the;  return  of  deivEgates  to  the  scientific  congress. 

As  this  BuELETiN  goes  to  press  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  recently  held  in  the  city  of  San- 
tiago, Chile,  is  returning  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
their  enthusiasm  over  the  success  of  that  notable  gathering.  It  was  so 
largely  attended  and  so  many  subjects  were  thoroughly  discussed  that  it 
marks  a  long  step  forward  in  the  allied  interests  of  North  and  South 
America  in  scientific  and  intellectual  development.  The  delegation  pays 
hearty  tribute  to  the  hospitality  shown  by  the  Chilean  Government  and 
to  the  good  fellowship  that  existed  among  the  delegates  of  the  different 
Latin-American  countries,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  were  repre- 
sented. An  unsolicited  compliment  to  the  United  States  was  paid  by 
the  selection  of  Washington  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  next  Congress 
in  191 2.  This  will  of  course  be  held  in  the  new  building  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau,  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 


UNITED   STATES    MINISTER   TO    CUBA. 

Hon.  Edwin  Vernon  Morgan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  was  bom  in  Aurora, 
New  York.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  University,  taking 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  and  was  later  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  Germany.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  made 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard,  and  from  1895  to  1898  was 
Instructor  of  History  in  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  ]\Iorgan 
was  Secretary  to  the  Samoan  High  Commission  in  1899,  and  the  year 
following  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Seoul, 
Korea,  being  successively  appointed  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  at 
Seoul,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  confidential  clerk 
to  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  Consul  at  Dalny, 
Manchuria,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Korea, 
and  on  November  29,  1905,  was  transferred  to  his  present  post  in  Cuba. 
He  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Tégion  d'Honneur  (France)  and  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A    GROWING    PHASE    OF    THE    BUREAU'S    INTERNATIONAL    WORK. 

One  feature  of  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  which  is  rapidly 
growing  is  the  assistance  that  it  is  able  to  give  for  the  development  of 
closer  commercial  relations  and  better  acquaintance  between  the  Latin 
American  Republics  themselves.  It  is  beginning  to  supply  data,  for  in- 
stance, to  men  in  Colombia  about  Ecuador,  and  vice  versa;  to  persons 
in  Argentina  regarding  Chile,  and  vice  versa;  to  those  in  Brazil  concern- 
ing Peru,  and  vice  versa;  to  those  in  Central  America  regarding  Mexico, 
and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  the  Bureau  extends  its  practical  utility  as 
an  international  institution  and  becomes  more  and  more  a  clearing  house 
of  commercial  and  general  information. 


RESOLUTION    OF   THE    PAN-AMERICAN    SCIENTIFIC    CONGRESS. 

Among  the  various  resolutions  passed  by  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  was  the  one  given  below,  relating  to  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics. 

Resolution  extending  to  the  Governing  Board  and  Director  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  the  thanks  of  the  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  for  the  offer  of  cooperation  : 

Whereas  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  has  received  with  much 
satisfaction  the  cordial  message  of  greetings  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  and  the  kind  offer  of  cooperation;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  formal  thanks  of  the  Congress  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governing  Board  and  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  members  of  the  organization  committee  of  the  next 
Scientific  Congress  to  avail  themselves  in  every  possible  way  of  the 
valuable  services  which  the  Bureau  can  render. 


REPORTS   OF    UNITED    STATES   CONSULS   IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

The  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  refer  again  to  the  excellent  and  practical  reports 
which  are  being  constantly  forwarded  to  the  State  Department,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  of  the  United  States  consular  officers  in  all  parts  of  Latin 
America.  The  Bulletin  does  not  publish  these  in  detail,  because  this 
would  be  a  reproduction  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  but 
it  has  occasion  to  constantly  refer  to  them  and  point  out  their  salient 
facts,  in  addition  to  giving,  each  month,  a  list  of  the  reports  which  are 
received.'  This  list,  the  Director  notes,  is  being  much  appreciated  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  consular  reports  and  is  proving  a  decided  help 
in  findinsr  the  information  desired. 
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NEWSPAPER    APPRECIATION    OF   THE    BULLETIN. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  as  a  source  of  supply  for  special  articles  or  for  stories, 
particularly  in  their  Sunday  editions.  The  carefully  prepared  articles 
on  specific  subjects  which  are  now  appearing  from  month  to  month  in 
the  Bulletin  regarding  the  I^atin- American  countries  are  opening  up  a 
new  field  of  information  for  the  reading  public  and  are  proving  that 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  have  remarkable  resources  and 
vast  possibilities  of  commercial,  material  and  agricultural,  as  well  as 
intellectual  development.  If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  Bulletin  articles 
on  Latin-American  municipalities,  we  find  newspapers  all  over  the  United 
States  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
little  appreciated  the  progress  being  made  in  this  direction  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south.  The  photographs  which  go  with  these  descriptions 
prove  the  facts  that  are  stated.  Furthermore,  the  articles  on  coffee, 
cacao,  and  tobacco  which  have  appeared  in  recent  editions  of  the  Bulle- 
tin have  been  copied  and  recopied  not  only  throughout  the  United  States 
but  in  Europe.  Those  descriptive  of  the  national  holidays,  coats  of  arms, 
and  flags  of  the  American  Republics  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
there  is  now  a  demand  that  they  be  reprinted  for  use  in  public  schools. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  articles  in  this  issue:  "The 
maguey  plant,  which  grows  in  such  abundance  in  Mexico;"  "The  history 
of  the  Trans-Andean  Railway,  which  is  to  connect  Chile  and  Argentina;" 
another  paper  in  the  series  on  North  American  captains  of  industry  in 
South  America,  concerning  "Col.  George  Earl  Church,"  and  "The  flag 
and  coat  of  arms  of  Costa  Rica." 


THE    UNITED    STATES    MINISTER   TO    PANAMA. 

Hon.  Herbert  Goldsmith  Squiers,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Panama,  was  born  in 
Madoc,  Dominion  of  Canada,  April  20,  1859.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  later  attended  Canandaigua 
Academy,  New  York  State,  Minneapolis  Military  Academy,  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  and  in  1880  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Artillery  School.  Erom  1877  until  1891  he  served  in  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant, first  in  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service  and  later  in  the  cavalry 
branch.  His  diplomatic  career  began  on  November  15,1 894,  as  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Berlin,  since  which  time  he  has  been  successively  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Peking,  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  Claude  McDonald,  during  the 
seige  of  Peking,  1 900-1 901,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
British  Government,  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
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tiary  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  May  1902,  from  which  post  he 
resigned  inNovember,  1905.  He  received  appointment  to  his  present 
post  on  October  20,  1906. 


CHARACTER  OF  ARGENTINE)  EXPORTS. 

In  a  reported  export  valuation  of  Argentine  products  during  1908, 
amounting  to  $366,005,341,  an  increase  of  $69,800,972  is  noted  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  Cereals,  as  usual,  occupy  first  place  on 
the  list,  the  quantities  of  the  leading  items  shipped  being  given  as  follows  : 
Wheat,  3,636,294  tons;  maize,  1,711,804;  linseed,  1,055,650;  oats, 
440,041;  barley,  19,905.  Products  of  pastoral  industries  furnish  the 
export  list  with  180,815  tons  of  beef,  78,846  tons  of  mutton,  94,839  tons 
of  hides,  175,538  tons  of  wool,  and  other  important  articles  in  lesser 
quantities.  The  recent  receipt  in  New  York  markets  of  large  shipments 
of  Argentine  oats  calls  special  attention  to  the  country's  development  in 
this  culture.  The  estimated  production  for  the  year  was  420,000  tons, 
a  gain  of  263,000  tons  being  anticipated  over  1907,  which  estimate  was 
exceeded  by  nearly  73,000  tons.  The  total  production  in  1906  was  only 
53,137  tons.  

BOLIVIAN    TRADE    WITH   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Figures  furnished  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States,  Señor  Don  Ignacio  Cal- 
derón, show  total  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Bolivia  during 
the  month  of  January,  1909,  of  $98,000.  These  figures  if  maintained 
throughout  the  year  will  restore  United  States-Bolivian  trade  values  to 
their  former  status.     The  decline  in  1908  to  $687,307  from  $1,502,622  in 

1907,  reported  for  shipments  to  Bolivia  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  was  a  natural  outcome  of  world-wide  economic  conditions, 
from  which  the  results  of  January's  commerce  seem  to  augur  a  speedy 
recovery.     The  country's  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  December, 

1908,  is  an  important  measure  with  direct  bearing  upon  the  status  of 
Bolivia  in  foreign  markets. 


BRAZILIAN    FINANCES    AND    INDUSTRIES. 

In  an  appropriation  of  $140,268,923  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  nation  during  1909  the  Brazilian  Government  increased  its  estimate 
by  $5,600,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  bulk  of  this  sum  represents 
increased  expenditures  in  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Navy,  War, 
and  Industry.  In  the  latter  connection  many  bounties  are  provided  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  industries,  while  State  legislatures  have  also 


HONORABLE  HERBERT  G.  SQUIERS, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  o.f  the  United  States  in  Panama. 
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taken  measures  to  promote  local  enterprises  in  new  directions.  The 
United  States  Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  reports  a  noteworthy 
development  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Republic,  many  factories  for 
the  production  of  articles  formerly  imported  having  been  established  in 
consequence  of  the  wider  application  of  electricity  to  manufacturing. 
Flour  milling  and  kindred  industries,  silk  culture,  the  extension  of  irri- 
gation systems,  the  application  of  advanced  agricultural  methods,  and 
similar  energizing  measures  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  country  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world  along  industrial  lines. 


THB    CENTENARY    OF    CHIIvEAN    INDEPENDENCE. 

The  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Chile  in  191  o  is  to  be  signalized  by  many  public  works  of  importance, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  erection  of  national  edifices  and  the  open- 
ing of  new  streets  and  avenues  in  the  capital.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
recommended  that  the  sum  of  $800,000  be  appropriated.  In  connection 
with  Chile's  general  development  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  the 
most  recent  report  on  the  nitrate  beds  of  the  Republic,  which  form  the 
basis  of  her  export  values,  states  that  there  are  undeniably  4,843,000,000 
Spanish  quintals  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  sight,  which,  with  an  annual  exporta- 
tion of  35,000,000  quintals,  is  suificient  to  supply  the  entire  consumption 
of  the  world  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 


EXPLORATIONS    IN    COLOMBIA. 

A  graceful  tribute  to  the  well-known  achievements  of  the  President  of 
Colombia,  in  the  line  of  scientific  research,  was  paid  by  the  recently 
adjourned  Congress  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  the  designation  of  General 
Reyes  as  Honorary  President.  The  explorations  through  Colombian  ter- 
ritory made  by  the  ReyES  brothers  have  been  supplemented  by  extended 
journeyings  on  the  part  of  the  present  Executive  to  remote  sections  of 
the  Republic  and  a  complete  investigation  of  possibilities  and  resources. 
Reports  made  by  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  at  Colombian 
posts  indicate  vast  areas  of  still  unexploited  wealth,  a  notable  account 
of  the  Sinu  River  district  having  been  recently  made  by  Consul  Manning 
at  Cartagena. 


MESSAGES   OF   THE    NEW    PRESIDENT   OF   CUBA. 

A  spirit  of  progress  and  good  will  is  breathed  in  all  the  published  utter- 
ances of  the  new  Cuban  Executive.  President  GomEz,  on  taking  office, 
has  surrounded  himself  with  capable  advisers  and  has  expressed  himself 
as   desirous  of   carrying  on  the  work  of  national  advancement    along 
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MoNs.  H.  Pauleus  Sannon, 
Envoj'  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Haiti  in  the 

United    States. 
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lines  of  policy  of  proven  value.  His  references  to  the  administration  of 
Hon.  CharIvKS  E.  Magoon  have  been  marked  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
onerous  nature  of  the  task  undertaken,  while  at  all  times  he  urges  his 
countrymen  to  uphold  his  hands  toward  the  light  of  continued  develop- 
ment. 


the;   present    ADMINISTRATION    IN    HONDURAS. 

Under  President  Dávila,  conditions  in  Honduras,  as  reported  on  by  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  have  shown  a  progressive  move- 
ment. Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  were  $500,000  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  though  government  statistics  indicate  a 
slight  decline  in  export  valuations,  it  is  noted  that  shipments  to  the 
United  States  alone  figure  for  nearly  $3,000,000  in  the  calendar  year 
1908,  according  to  consular  statements.  Works  of  public  improvement 
have  been  inaugurated  and  commercial  treaties  entered  into  for  the  fur- 
therance of  trade  development. 


Mexican  raii^way  and  maritime;  transport. 

With  the  operation  of  the  railway  merger  of  Mexican  railways,  effect- 
ive from  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1909,  a  most  important  step 
for  the  control  of  public  utilities  was  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  extent  of  road  under  the  working  of  the  merger  is  7,012  miles,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  265  miles  of  track  on  the  Veracruz- Pacific  route 
and  206  miles  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  which  are  controlled  by  the 
Government.  Of  the  board  of  directors,  twelve  reside  in  Mexico  and 
nine  in  New  York.  This  progressive  move  is  part  of  the  general  effort 
being  made  throughout  Mexico  to  arrange  for  the  adequate  land  and  sea 
transport  of  products.  New  lines  of  railway  are  being  opened  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  west  coast  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  steamship 
connections  either  established  or  projected.  Additional  steamers  are 
being  put  upon  services  already  operating  and  branch  connections  are 
being  made  over  new  land  routes. 


public    UTILITIES   IN    PANAMA. 

The  Panama  Government  is  taking  measures  to  adequately  exploit  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  the  granting  of  concessions,  the  establishment 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  opening  new  steamship  services,  and 
making  such  revisions  of  the  tariff  as  the  economic  condition  of  the  Repub- 
lic demands. 


(Photo  by  Harfis  &  Ewing.) 
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Cónsul-General  of  the  United  States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
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THE  CONSUL-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

The  Hon.  George  EvERETT  Anderson,  Consul-General  of  the  United 
States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was  born  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on 
August  20,  1869.  He  was  educated  in  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  of 
that  State,  and  in  1899  the Wesleyan  University,  of  Bloomington,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  In  1895  he  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
KuMLER.  In  1904  Mr.  Anderson  commenced  his  consular  career  as 
Consul-General  at  Hangchow,  China,  and  from  there  he  was  transferred  to 
Amoy,  China,  in  1905,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1906. 
On  February  13th  of  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
Consul-General.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Club,  of 
Amoy,  China,  and  the  City  Club,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1905  he  published 
a  book  entitled  "American  Commerce  in  China." 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  DR.  LUIS  F.  COREA. 

Dr.  IvUis  F.  Corea,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  has  been  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  in  the  United 
States,  on  January  28,  1909,  presented  his  letters  of  recall  to  President 
Roosevelt.  During  the  time  Doctor  Corea  has  represented  his  country 
as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  as 
delegate  from  Nicaragua  to  the  Second  and  Third  Pan-American  Con- 
ferences, he  has  invariably  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Bureau,  which  has  always  counted  him  as  one  of  its  strongest  friends  and 
supporters.  Doctor  Corea  may  rest  assured  that  his  whole-hearted 
services  to  this  Institution  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  wherever  he  may  go, 
either  in  an  official  or  private  capacity,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Bulletin. 
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It  is  "  the  noblest  Spaniard  who  ever  landed  in  the  Western 
World,"  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  that  forms  the  subject  of  a  new 
and  valuable  biography  by  Francis  Augustus  MacNutt  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons:  New  York  and  London),  the  translator  and  editor  of 
that  fine  work,  "  The  Letters  of  Cortes."  Not  less  noteworthy  is 
the  more  recent  volume  in  which  the  life,  ai:»ostolate,  and  writings  of 
Las  Casas,  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  American  Indians 
against  foreign  oppression,  are  commented  on  by  a  skillful  and  appre- 
ciative critic.  With  his  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  Fray 
Bartholomew  carried  on  an  unflagging  crusade  against  the  subver- 
sion of  aboriginal  rights,  although  his  up-bringing  and  environment 
had  been  such  as  to  amply  justify  any  arrogance  or  proslavery  ideas. 
That  his  forensic  abilities  were  of  no  mean  order  is  evidenced  by  the 
expressed  opinion  of  an  opponent  in  debate,  describing  him  as  "  most 
subtle,  most  vigilant,  and  most  fluent,  compared  with  whom  Homer's 
Ulysses  was  inert  and  stammering."  With  such  an  advocate,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  his  selection  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  natives  before 
his  most  Catholic  Majesty,  King  Ferdinand,  was  followed  by  his 
being  commissioned  by  Cardinal  Ximenez,  regent  of  the  Kingdom, 
to  draft  a  j)roject  of  laws  which  should  sufficiently  protect  the  In- 
dians and  secure  fair  government  in  the  colonies.  His  subsequent 
contests  against  adverse  influences  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies 
of  "  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  San  Juan,  and  Jamaica  and  the  mainland," 
his  retirement  to  the  seclusion  of  a  Dominican  monastery  and  his 
return  to  the  world  of  men  to  serve  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed, 
his  refusal  of  the  richest  bishopric  of  the  New  World,  in  Peru,  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  poorest,  in  Guatemala,  the  concessions  obtained 
through  his  unceasing  and  energetic  representations  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  edifying  close  of  his  career  at  the  age  of  92  in 
Madrid,  are  detailed  with  enthusiasm  and  historical  accuracy.  In  an 
age  when  many  of  his  contemporaries  fell  into  disfavor  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  three  most  remarkable  sovereigns,  all  of  whom  re- 
ceived his  fearless  admonitions,  not  only  with  docility  but  with  the 
response  of  cordial  admiration.  His  Brevíssima  Relación  de  la  De- 
struyciôn  de  las  Indias^  the  best  known  of  all  his  Avritings,  is  repro- 
duced in  the  volume  under  review.  This  work,  first  issued  in  1552, 
was  translated  into  various  European  languages  and  aroused  a  tem- 
pest of  indignation  against  the  Spanish  colonial  system  in  the  Amer- 
icas, and  itè  contents  were  made  to  serve  in  religious  and  political  con- 
troversies of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  His  last 
treatise,  written  at  the  age  of  90,  was  in  defense  of  the  Peruvians,  and 
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his  last  negotiation  in  behalf  of  American  interests  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Audencia  of  the  Confines  to  Gracias  á  Dios,  whence  it  had 
been  transferred  to  Panama,  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the  former 
province  with  no  superior  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  scenes  of  his  labors,  of  which  a  map  is  published,  include 
northern  South  America,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 


If  any  proof  whatever  is  needed  of  the  marvelous  advances  made 
in  the  Amazon  Kiver  Valley  and  along  its  tributar}^,  the  Eio  Negro,  it 
can  be  easily  found  by  taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  that  mys- 
terious country  as  it  was  scarcely  two  generations  ago.  A  fascinat- 
ing opportunity  to  enjoy  a  truthful  picture  of  this  kind  is  given 
in  a  narrative  just  published  by  Macmillak  &  Co.  (1908),  "  Notes  of 
a  Botanist  on  the  Amazon  and  Andes,"  by  Kichard  Spruce,  Ph.  D., 
edited  by  Alfred  Wallace,  O.  M.,  F.  E.  S.  Two  volumes.  Rich- 
ard Spruce  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  esteemed  botanists  of  the 
last  century.  He  gave  his  life  to  a  passionate  study  of  the  flora,  first 
of  England,  then  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  finally  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  Amazon,  the  Rio  Negro,  that  part  of  the  Orinoco  which  is 
separated  from  the  latter  river  by  only  a  slight  divide,  the  Madeira  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  and  of  the  Andean  slopes  both  east  and 
west,  ending  his  long  residence  in  equatorial  America  at  Guayaquil. 
Spruce  was  a  thorough  student  and  scholar.  His  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  plant  life  will  always  insure  him  a  grateful  remem- 
brance among  not  only  European  but  also  Brazilian  botanists.  These 
"  travel  notes  "  are  merely  the  addenda  to  his  more  elaborate  technical 
work  on  the  plant  life  of  this  region,  but  they  themselves  contain 
abundant  reference  to  plants,  specimens,  and  terminology.  They 
offer  interesting  reading  to  those  who  are  both  botanists  and  travel- 
ers. The  fascination  about  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  wonderful 
stories  of  life,  habits,  and  characteristics  along  these  rivers,  from  1849, 
when  the  author  first  landed  in  Para,  to  1860,  when  his  last  boxes 
of  prepared  specimens  were  loaded  at  Guayaquil  for  England.  He 
met  blood-sucking  vampires  ;  he  found  mud-eating  children  who  were 
hung  to  the  rafters  to  keep  them  away  from  their  favorite  food  ;  he 
sojourned  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  Indians  quite  as  uncivilized  in 
their  way  as  the  Central  African  savages  discovered  by  Stais^ley. 
But  the  interesting  feature,  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  at  least,  is 
the  astonishing  contrast  between  Spruce's  Amazon  and  that  Brazilian 
country  to-day.  At  that  time  Manaos  was  merely  the  barra  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  a  mud  village  and  simple  trading  post;  now  it  is  a  city 
of  50,000  souls,  with  trolley  cars,  an  opera  house,  regular  steamer 
connections,  and  a  foreign  trade  above  $50,000,000  annually.     Such 
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contrasts  are  startling,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  them  should 
be  taken  seriously  to  heart  by  the  cynics  who  assert  that  the  Amazon 
has  no  future.  If  these  changes  have  taken  place  within  fifty  years, 
what  must  be  expected  within  the  next  generation  ? 


A  very  noteworthy  feature  in  the  development  of  the  republics  of 
Latin-America  is  the  increasing  list  of  publications  which  deal  with 
the  political  formation,  geographic  divisions,  resources,  commerce,  and 
finance  of  each,  issued  as  a  kind  of  annual  review,  not  unlike,  but 
more  expensive  than,  the  various  almanacs  so  popular  in  the  United 
States.  The  latest  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  is  "  The  Mexican  Yearbook,  1908."  This  is  published  by 
McCorquodale  &  Co.  (Limited),  40  Coleman  street,  London,  E.  C, 
and  circulated  by  Brentano,  New  York  and  Paris.  Its  authors  are  not 
named,  but  the  book  comprises  within  its  1,034  pages  much  historical, 
statistical,  and  fiscal  information,  compiled  from  official  and  other 
records.  This  is  the  first  year  of  publication,  but  it  is  promised  "  to 
be  continued  annually,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  promise  will  be 
fulfilled.  As  it  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  the  stamp  of  authority  is  given  to  the  immense  array  of 
figures  and  statistics  quoted.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Yearbook  em- 
brace 25  parts,  4  plates,  and  23  maps.  Every  possible  subject  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  latest  available  data  are  in  every  case  made  use  of. 
The  tariff  is  given  in  full,  the  railroads  are  elaborately  discussed, 
and  each  State  has  a  separate  section  devoted  to  it.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  also  that  a  carefully  prepared  index  aids  wonderfully  a  speedy 
reference  to  the  contents.  Omissions  are  bound  to  occur  in  such  a 
comprehensive  undertaking,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  article  coal  has  practically  no  mention.  This  should  be  corrected 
in  the  next  issue,  because  the  Mexican  coal  supply  is  reaching  such  a 
point  that  attention  is  more  and  more  attracted  to  it. 


The  origin  of  the  Aztec  and  kindred  tribes  of  Mexico  will  always 
be  an  interesting,  although  simply  an  academic  question.  The  nat- 
ural religions  of  the  world  like  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  man  to  one 
line  of  progenitors  only,  and  sentiment  also  leans  that  way,  be- 
cause it  is  thereby  much  easier  to  recognize  the  common  traits  of 
human  nature  as  innate  to  one  stock,  rather  than  as  developed  by 
circumstance  on  heterogeneous  species.  Science,  however,  has  rather 
set  its  face 'against  the  desire  to  believe  that  the  Indians  came  from 
Asia,  and  where  no  satisfactory  explanation  was  offered  on  the  one 
hand,  science  merely  said  that  proof  was  altogether  lacking  on  the 
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other.  Mr.  T.  S.  Denison  has  convictions.  He  not  only  asserts  that 
the  Mexicans  were  a  migratory  tribe  from  Asia,  but  he  thinks  he  has 
demonstrated  his  point.  His  book,  "  The  Primitive  Aryans  of  Amer- 
ica "  (T.  S.  Denison,  163  Randolph  street,  Chicago),  brings  together 
a  multitude  of  facts,  theories,  and  philologie  analogies,  and  makes  out 
a  strong  case  of  the  relationship  between  the  Aztecs  and  the  Aryans. 
The  scientific  value  of  the  book  must  be  decided  elsewhere,  but  cer- 
tainly it  provides  interesting  material  for  anyone  who  has  a  desire 
to  theorize  on  ethnic  and  linguistic  problems. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  (Chicago)  and  T.  Fisher  Un  win 
(London,  1  Adelphi  Terrace)  have  just  issued  "  Modern  Constitu- 
tions," as  edited  by  Prof.  Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  22  of  the  most  important  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  with  historical  and  biographical  notes,  in  two 
volumes.  Of  direct  interest  to  the  Bulletin  are  the  constitutions  of 
the  Argentine  Nation  (Republic),  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  the  United  Mexican  States  (the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico), and  the  United  States.  Other  governments  are  mentioned,  such 
as  Austria,  Switzerland,  Japan,  etc.,  but  their  constitutions  are  of 
only  comparative  value  to  students  of  Latin- America.  The  work  is 
admirably  done,  and  being  almost  altogether  formal — historical  notes 
and  the  direct  translations — offers  no  ground  for  criticism.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  oversight,  however,  that,  while  giving  due  credit  to 
J.  I.  Rodríguez,  who  did  so  much  in  this  same  direction  for  readers 
of  constitutions,  Professor  Dodd  neglects  to  signify  that  Doctor 
Rodriguez's  work  was  done  officially  while  he  was  Librarian  and 
Chief  Translator  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  juvenile  literature  has  recently  found 
in  South  America  a  pleasant  field  in  which  to  exploit  the  adventures 
of  the  heroes  who  flourish  so  perennially.  These  heroes  are  always 
the  same  and  indeed  quite  commendable  in  their  way.  They  are 
manly  boys,  whether  on  an  expedition  across  the  western  plains  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  bush  of  Australia,  or  on  the  veldt  of  Africa. 
The  latest  activities  of  the  boys  of  books  take  place  in  South  America. 
"A  U.  S.  Midshipman  Afloat,"  by  Lieut.  .Commander  Yates  Stirling, 
Jr.  (The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia),  is  an  Ameri- 
can story,  about  two  Academy  graduates  who  get  mixed  up  in  a  plot 
and  a  revolution  in  a  fancifully  named  republic.  "  Roughriders  of 
the  Pampas,"  a  tale  of  ranch  life  in  South  America,  by  Capt.  F.  S. 
Brereton  (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  New  York  and  Boston),  is  an 
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English  story  of  the  early  days  of  settlement  along:  the  River  Plate. 
Both  are  exciting,  and  both  are  wholesome  as  well  as  absorbing  from 
a  boy's  standpoint.  The  authors  must  be  congratulated  on  their  suc- 
cess in  this  regard,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  mature  years  it  must  be 
added  that  the  character  of  the  Latin  is  painted  in  honest  colors,  no 
attempt  being  made,  as  was  unfortunately  too  frequently  the  case  in 
many  tales  of  Texas,  to  glorify  the  Yankee  far  above  his  fellows. 


The  Minister  of  Promotion  {Ministro  de  Fomento)  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Peru  has  just  issued,  through  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Engi- 
neering Section,  a  large  volume  of  300  pages  called  "  Reseña  His- 
tórica de  los  Ferrocarriles  del  Perú  (Historical  Review  of  the  Peru- 
vian Railways),  1908."  It  is  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  trust- 
worthy. Every  detail  of  railway  construction,  operation,  cost,  main- 
tenance, and  traffic  is  annotated  and  in  many  instances  tabulated. 
Wherever  it  is  of  advantage,  photographs  and  diagrams  are  intro- 
duced, and  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  large  map  of  the  Republic, 
explaining  the  lines  in  actual  operation,  those  surveyed,  those  pro- 
jected, and  those  which  must  in  the  future  be  extended  across  the 
country  to  make  effective  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Government. 
This  publication  is  open  for  consultation  by  any  visitor  to  the  Colum- 
bus Memorial  Library,  and  should  be  of  great  value  to  all  students 
of  the  general  and  special  problems  of  railway  expansion. 


Primarily  designed  for  the  purpose  of  a  Protestant  propaganda  in 
the  Republic,  the  book  on  "  Peru  :  Its  Story,  People,  and  Religion," 
by  Géraldine  Guinness  (Morgan  &  Scott,  London),  is  character- 
izea  by  studies  of  national  life  which  are  apt  to  escape  the  less 
single-hearted  commentator  on  Peruvian  customs.  Many  typical 
observances  are  shown  to  have  had  their  inception  in  the  racial  com- 
mingling brought  about  by  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Incas  and 
the  subsequent  ingrafting  of  Romanism  upon  native  religions.  The 
survival  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  a  Dominican  monastery  and 
the  transformation  of  the  Palace  of  Virgins  into  the  convent  of  Santa 
Catalina  are  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  interrelation,  but 
the  writer  sees  in  many  habits  of  family  and  communal  life  distinct 
traces  of  pre-Spanish  days  overlaid  with  the  religious  practices  in- 
culcated by  the  present  dominant  church  influence.  The  book  is  of 
value  especiallj^  to  students  of  religious  and  social  movements,  but 
has  many  charming  accounts  of  Peruvian  scenery  and  physical  en- 
vironments which  will  delight  the  more  casual  reader. 
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Under  the  title  "The  Continent  of  Opportunity"  (Fleming  H. 
Kevell  Company:  New  York, Chicago, Toronto, London,  Edinburgh), 
a  traveler's  impressions  of  present-day  conditions  in  South  America 
are  portrayed.  The  writer,  Francis  E.  Clark,  visited  the  countries 
described  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  early 
in  1907,  starting  from  Panama,  going  down  the  west  coast,  across 
the  Andes,  and  then  northward  through  the  Eepublics  of  the  east 
coast.  His  appreciation  of  the  subject  is  found  in  his  statement 
that  South  America  can  not  be  treated  as  a  whole,  but  that  each  one 
of  the  eleven  Republics  visited  has  its  own  individuality  and  its  own 
interesting  history  and  development.  It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that 
the  history,  possibilities,  resources,  intellectual  and  religious  life  of 
each  country  are  reported  on,  the  volume  being  a  valuable  addition 
to  informatory  literature. 


The  Brazilian  State  of  Para  has  just  issued  an  ambitious  quarto 
volume — '■^Alburn  do  Estado  do  Pará^^ — to  celebrate  its  history, 
natural  resources,  and  great  industrial  wealth.  The  publishers 
(Chaponet,  Jean  Cussac,  7  Rue  Bleue,  Paris)  have  done  full  justice 
to  the  subject,  and  produced  a  sumptuous  book,  well  printed,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  attractive.  The  text  is  in  three  parallel 
columns,  Portuguese,  French,  and  English.  There  are  carefully  pre- 
pared tables  of  statistics  and  a  large  map  covering  the  whole  State. 
As  the  book  is  to  a  great  extent  official,  it  furnishes  much  information 
that  is  relatively  new  and  has  hitherto  been  unavailable. 


"  Explorations  in  the  Departments  of  Peten,  Guatemala,  and 
Adjacent  Region,"  Volume  IV,  No.  2,  is  the  title  of  a  large  quarto 
recently  received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  from  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  Harvard  Universitj^,  Cambridge.  The  author  is  Teo- 
BERT  Maler.  The  text  embraces  studies  of  the  prehistoric  settlements 
of  the  Maya  Indians,  their  records  left  in  magnificent  ruins  in  Guate- 
mala, and  practical  traveler's  notes  on  present-day  conditions  in  the 
country.  This  volume  is  but  one  in  a  series  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  study  of  the  archaeology  of  Latin  America  published  by  the  Pea- 
body  Museum. 

The  publication  of  a  new  book  on  South  America  by  Marie  Robin- 
son Wright  presages  many  enjoyable  hours  to  be  employed  in  its 
perusal.  The  "  Old  and  New  Peru  "  (George  Barrie  &  Sons:  Phila- 
delphia) amply  fulfills  the  anticipations  raised,  and  while  adequate 
attention  is  given  to  the  past  glories  of  the  Inca  Empire,  it  is  rather 
toward  the  new  Republic,  prosperous  and  energetic  along  modern 
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A  WORK  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  PEOPLE  OF  GUATEMALA. 

^^hP^ral™!^  stela  is  lOè  feet  high  by  5  feet  wide  and  about  16  inches 
thick,  being  part  ot  the  ancient  ruins  found  in  the  Department  of  Peten 
C^nlrT\\lr¡nI^''^V'"'''^'"^.  "'?  principal  relics  of  prehistoric  races  in 
Central  America     The  country  has  been  recently  explored  by  Teobert 
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lines,  that  interest  is  directed.  Apart  from  its  great  literary  value, 
the  volume  is  a  fine  example  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  and  the  many- 
illustrations  with  which  it  is  embellished  demonstrate  the  beauty  and 
picturesque  features  of  the  country  described.  A  more  extended  re- 
view of  this  work  will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 


The  fifth  year  of  the  "  Exporters'  Encyclopaedia  for  1909,"  pub- 
lished by  the  company  at  78-80  Broad  street,  New  York,  has  just 
been  added  to  the  Library  of  the  Bureau.  This  book  is  consulted 
daily  by  the  staff  in  working  out  many  problems  of  commerce  and 
transportation,  and  it  should  prove  useful  to  all  those  who  come  at 
all  in  touch  with  foreign  shipping.  There  are  steamship  routes, 
tables  of  equivalent  weights  and  measures,  shipping  rules,  consular 
regulations,  etc.,  for  the  guidance  of  both  merchants  and  importers. 


With  its  number  for  1909  "  Hazell's  Annual  "  has  now  reached  its 
twenty-fourth  year  of  issue,  and  maintains  its  established  standard  of 
excellence.  It  differs  from  the  usual  American  almanac  in  that  all 
the  facts  given  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  addition  to 
this  agreeable  system,  the  book  has  a  very  comprehensive  index.  For 
ready  reference  and  trustworthiness  on  most  subjects  Hazell  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  Bureau. 


^HAT  IS  INTHEMAGAZINES 


THE  history  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  meat  extract, 
with  special  reference  to  tlie  great  Liebig  factories  in  Uru- 
guay and  the  Argentine  Republic,  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  report  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
"  Lancet,"  a  journal  of  British  and  foreign  medicine,  surgery,  obstet- 
rics, physiology,  chemistry,  pharmacology,  public  health,  and  news. 
This  valuable  statement  concerning  the  leading  and  oldest  established 
industry  of  this  type  embodies  facts  which  came  under  the  personal 
observation  of  experts,  while  the  analyses  inserted  were  made  in  the 
Lancet  laboratory  of  products  taken  fresh  from  the  factory  and  of 
samples  collected  at  random  in  the  open  market.  It  was  in  1865  that 
the  first  serious  attempt  was  made  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Baron  Justus  von  Liebig  to  prepare  an  extract  of  meat  in  countries 
where  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  might  be  economically 
carried  out.  These  conditions  were  found  in  the  great  grassy  plains 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  and  in  1868 
the  company  bearing  the  name  of  its  founder  farmed  28,494  acres, 
the  total  herd  of  horned  cattle  reared  numbering  12,000.  In  1908 
pasture  land  comprised  no  less  than  1,302,386  acres  with  224,406 
head  of  cattle.  Prohibitive  measures  are  taken  against  the  incor- 
poration of  any  but  the  healthiest  animals  in  the  herds.  Of  great 
estancias  or  grass  farms,  the  Liebig  Company  owns  seven  in  Uru- 
guay, ten  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  nine  in  Paraguay,  besides 
ten  others  under  rental.  On  these  estates  rearing  and  selection  is 
carried  on.  The  killing  season  commences  in  January  or  at  the  end 
of  December  and  ends  in  June,  the  total  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  1907  being  252,630.  At  the  factories  at  Fray  Bentos  and 
Colon,  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  respectively,  slaugh- 
tering and  extract  processes  are  attended  to.  Inspection  at  Fray 
Bentos  is  under  the  direction  of  a  company's  expert,  while  at  Colon 
the  Argentine  Government  has  a  representative  from  the  Cattle  In- 
spection Department  to  certify  as  to  the  health  of  the  animals  and 
the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  factory.  The  unfailing  water 
supply  of  these  countries  is  a  valuable  asset  in  their  industrial 
development,  and  the  periodical  analyses  made  and  certified  to 
show  the  chemical  qualities  and  fitness  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
A  description  of  the  processes  by  which  the  finest  portions  of  meat 
are  reduc.ed  to  the  concentrated  extract  discloses  the  care  and  nicety 
of  the  various  requisite  operations,  three  daj^s  being  consumed  in 
reducing  the  flesh  to  the  concentrate  which  is  shipped  to  markets 
all  over  the  world. 
3S6 
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Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  supplements  his  ac- 
count of  his  trip  to  the  "cold  land  of  fire"  ("Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,"  November,  1908)  by  a  narration  in  the  February,  1909, 
issue  of  that  publication,  of  his  experiences  "  amid  the  islands  of 
fire,"  as  he  describes  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  To  the  north  of 
the  Magellan  Strait  is  the  mainland  known  as  Patagonia,  while  to 
the  south  lie  the  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  desolate,  cheerless, 
dangerous,  yet  one  of  the  wonderful  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
islands  are  the  mountain  tops  and  plateaux  of  the  half-submerged 
southern  extremity  of  the  Andes:  the  waterways  between  are  swift, 
icy  currents  of  the  southern  oceans  flowing  through  sunken  Andean 
valleys.  To  the  south  the  archipelago  ends  in  that  "  monster  levia- 
than "  of  rock.  Cape  Horn.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  formerly 
occupants  of  the  mainland,  have  retreated  before  the  oncoming  white 
man,  and  even  in  the  southernmost  town  in  the  world  the  Yahgan 
founders  have  been  superseded  in  the  possession  of  their  village, 
TJshuaia,  which  is  now  the  center  of  a  penal  colony  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Save  for  the  settlement  at  Ushuaia,  two  sheep  ranches, 
three  lumber  camps,  and  an  abandoned  mining  camp  and  a  few  iso- 
lated settlers,  these  regions  are  weird  and  deserted.  Accommoda- 
tions were  procured  on  a  small  sloop,  trading  in  the  sheep  of  the 
islands,  and  an  expedition  made  to  some  of  the  obscure  inlets  which 
the  Yahgans  choose  for  their  temporary  abodes,  their  nomadic  in- 
stincts making  it  hard  to  locate  them.  Impressions  at  close  range  of 
these  Fuegians,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  scarcely  the  ordinary 
instincts  of  human  beings,  are  entertainingly  recorded,  while  pic- 
torial reproductions  of  tyjjes  and  localities  bring  these  distant  points 
of  the  American  continent  within  the  mental  focus. 


In  its  series  "  The  Romance  of  the  World's  Great  Rivers,"  the 
"  Travel  Magazine  "  for  February,  1909,  prints  the  third  paper  on 
the  Amazon,  written  by  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Apart  from  the  won- 
derful tropical  beauty  of  the  Amazon  basin,  its  economic  worth  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  best  native  India  rubber  in  the  world  is  found 
here.  This  gigantic  river  system  has  been  more  or  less  explored,  but 
it  is  only  now  that  accurate  surveys  are  being  made  as  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  international  politics  demand.  The  sources  are  count- 
less, and  its  tributaries  divide  and  subdivide  at  the  outer  area  like  the 
web  of  a  gigantic  leaf.  With  such  volume  does  it  finally  rush  into 
the  sea  that  it  is  said  that  300  miles  from  its  mouth  a  vessel  lowered 
into  the  ocean  will  bring  up  fresh  water,  while  such  is  the  breadth  of 
its  vast  channel  that  long  after  one  has  entered  the  actual  river,  land 
is  not  visible  on  either  hand.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  roman- 
tic than  the  forest  stretches  of  the  narrower  river  branches.  Giant 
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trees  overarch  them,  and  great  creepers  twining  up  their  trunks  open 
out  aloft  into  a  carpet  covering  that  makes  the  river  course  one  of 
everlasting  twilight.  Of  this  wonderful  upper  carpet  surface  of  the 
Amazon  forest,  Sir  Martin  predicts  marvelous  color  effects  when  it 
shall  be  viewed  in  an  air  voyage  of  the  future.  Illustrations  made 
from  the  photographs  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Hastings  amply  justify  the  en- 
thusiastic accounts  of  the  beauties  of  the  region. 


A  study  of  the  features  of  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama  which  would 
render  it  desirable  and  feasible,  with  the  work  already  done  serving 
as  a  basis,  is  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  "  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1909."  Presented  by 
Henry  G.  Granger,  Cartagena,  Colombia,  the  situation  is  sum- 
marized as  follows:  The  scheme  of  a  lock-canal  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  was  adopted,  as  is  well  known,  on  two  principal 
grounds — namely,  the  greater  expense  of  a  sea-level  canal  and  the 
longer  time  required  for  its  construction.  Of  these,  the  latter  is 
believed  to  have  been  more  influential.  In  the  supposition  that  fur- 
ther developments  have  diminished  the  weight  of  both  arguments 
and  that  the  question  of  a  change  of  plan  is  imminent,  the  purpose  of 
the  paper  is  to  advocate  such  a  reconsideration  and  to  propose  methods 
of  constructing  a  canal  at  sea  level  in  less  time  and  at  perhaps  no 
greater  cost  than  will  be  required  for  the  remaining  work  on  the  lock 
canal.  The  writer  has  evidently  given  the  matter  careful  thought  and 
his  status  in  the  engineering  world  is  evidenced  by  many  signed 
appreciative  comments  on  his  enterprises  by  engineers  of  renown. 


A  critical  analysis  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1908  was  made  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  his  ob- 
servations being  afterwards  recorded  in  the  "  Geographical  Journal  " 
for  February,  1909,  subsequent  to  their  presentation  for  discussion 
before  the  society.  Doctor  Vaughan  finds  that  alike  for  the  student 
of  science  and  of  affairs  there  is  at  present  no  place  more  inter- 
esting than  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Tribute  is  paid  to  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  task  of  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus  and  various 
engineering  works  necessitated  by  construction  work  are  seriously 
considered.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  French  companies  consisted 
in  the  dredging  out  of  sea-level  channels  at  each  end  of  the  canal, 
whereas  the  principal  American  work  has  been  rock  excavation  in 
the  Culebra  cut.  The  arrival  of  spoil  trains  for  the  removal  of 
excavated  débris  is  scheduled  at  intervals  of  about  three  minutes  and 
everything  gives  way  to  the  "  dirt  "  train,  as  it  is  this  dirt  which 
stands  between  the  American  nation  and  the  realization  of  its  long- 
cherished  scheme.  By  the  end  of  June,  1908,  the  cut  was  half  made, 
and  the  year  1915  is  given  as  the  date  for  the  first  passage  of  steamers 
between  the  oceans  at  Panama. 
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In  discussing  the  "  conditions  in  Cuba  as  revealed  by  the  census," 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  of  Geographers,  on 
January  2,  1909,  and  published  in  the  February  issue  of  "  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine,"  Henry  Gannett  calls  attention  to 
the  very  rapid  rate  of  increase  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  population 
of  the  Kepublic  in  the  interval  between  1899  and  1907.  From 
1,572,797  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  grown  to  2,048,980,  a  rate 
of  increase  in  eight  years  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  indicating  an 
increase  of  39  per  cent  per  decade.  It  is  in  the  rural  districts  that 
the  increase  has  been  most  remarkable.  The  foreign-born  popula- 
tion forms  about  11.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  this  element,  four- 
fifths  were  born  in  Spain  and  less  than  3  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  The  wage-earning  element  embraces  37.7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  and  the  public  schools  have  produced  excellent 
results  since  their  organization.  Of  the  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over,  56.6  per  cent  can  read,  the  proportion  of  literates  being 
much  greater  in  the  city  than  in  rural  districts. 


With  a  backward  glance  at  the  achievements  of  the  Yankee  skip- 
per of  sixty  years  ago,  who  swept  on  the  grand  circle  from  New  Bed- 
ford almost  to  the  African  coast,  bending  back  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
cut  into  the  south  equatorial  current  just  below  Cape  St.  Roque, 
George  Agnew  Chamberlain,  American  Consul  at  Pernambuco,  calls 
attention  in  "  The  World  To-Day,"  for  February,  1909,  to  the  fact 
that  no  merchant  ship  of  any  description  flying  the  American  flag 
entered  the  port  of  Pernambuco  during  1907.  This  port,  which  lies 
tucked  under  Cape  St.  Roque,  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  as  possessing  one  of  the  safest  and  oddest  harbors 
on  earth.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  of  the  port  of  Pernambuco 
that  the  article  in  reference  treats  as  of  the  lack  of  development  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  progress 
in  other  directions,  and  it  is  this  vulnerable  point  in  the  country's 
equipment  that  he  characterizes  as  "  the  nation's  heel  of  Achilles." 


Continuation  is  made  in  the  "  Bankers'  Magazine  "  for  February, 
1909,  of  the  valuable  series  of  papers  prepared  by  Señor  Don  Joaquin 
D,  Casasus  on  the  credit  institutions  of  Mexico  ;  mortgage  banks  and 
their  methods  of  operation  being  dealt  with  by  this  eminent  author- 
ity. These  banks  are  distinguished  from  other  institutions  of  credit 
by  the  issue  of  an  evidence  of  indebtedness  which  is  redeemable  at 
long  terms,  bears  interest,  and  is  called  a  mortgage  bond.  They  are 
particularly  essential  in  the  enterprises  of  so  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country  as  Mexico,  and  have  received  preferential  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexican  legislature.  The  operations  which  enable  the 
banks  to  guarantee  the  obligations  of  agriculturists  or  manufacturers 
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make  it  possible  for  the  important  industries  represented  to  receive 
the  same  benefits  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  mercantile  enterprises.  In 
the  Latin- American  section  of  the  magazine  are  many  important 
comments  and  notes  on  finance  and  industries. 


In  his  paper  on  "  survey  work  on  the  frontier  between  Bolivia  and 
Brazil,"  as  printed  in  "  The  Geographical  Journal  "  for  February, 
1909,  Maj.  P.  H.  Fawcett,  the  chief  Bolivian  commissioner  for  the 
survey,  states  that  while  South  America,  which  is  unmistakably  the 
country  of  the  future,  is  little  known  in  the  interior  at  the  present 
time,  the  line  of  progress  is  being  laid  out  in  many  directions.  Rail- 
ways are  creeping  up  from  the  south,  and  their  tentacles  are  clutch- 
ing the  wild  interiors  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia  ;  the  Madeira  route  and 
the  Northwest  Railway  from  San  Pablo  to  Corumbá  are  under  con- 
struction ;  movement  and  trade  on  the  navigable  rivers  are  increasing. 
This  advance  is  making  more  acute  the  question  of  boundaries,  and 
the  research  of  frontier  commissions  should  furnish  interesting  addi- 
tions to  the  geographical  and  ethnological  history  of  the  world  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  Europe  more  in  touch  with  the  peoples  of  the 
great  American  continent. 

An  attractive  account  of  the  lands  "  where  the  Caribs  live  "  is  writ- 
ten by  M.  A.  Hays  for  "  The  Travel  Magazine  "  for  February,  1909, 
the  people  having  been  originally  residents  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
removing  afterwards  to  islands  off  the  Central  American  coast  and 
thence  migrating  to  the  mainland.  Their  habits  of  thrift  and  cleanli- 
ness are  evidenced  by  the  settlement  at  Livingston,  Guatemala,  where 
the  Caribs  occupy  the  north  end  of  the  town.  All  along  the  coast 
from  Belize  to  Puerto  Barrios  and  on  down  to  Puerto  Cortez  and 
Limon,  where  the  steamers  come  for  their  cargoes  of  bananas,  are 
villages  and  settlements  from  which  in  smooth  and  rough  seas  the 
natives  put  out  their  mahogany  dories  laden  with  the  desired  fruit. 


The  February,  1909,  number  of  "  The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine "  has  for  its  initial  article  a  description  of  "  kaleidoscopic  La 
Paz,  the  city  of  the  clouds,"  of  Bolivia,  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams. 
Although  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  La 
Paz  is  reached  by  a  descent  into  a  narrow  valley  over  a  steep  ser- 
pentine road  from  the  plateau  where  the  railway  line  ends.  From  the 
heights,  save  on  the  edge  of  the  canyon,  no  glimpse  of  the  city  is  to 
be  obtained,  but  on  closer  acquaintance  its  picturesque  quaintness 
and  gaylj  dressed  inhabitants  are  objects  of  delight  to  the  traveler. 
Many  photographic  reproductions  of  the  local  scenes  and  types  cause 
the  reader  to  share  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mrs.  Adams  speaks  of 
her  stay  in  the  city  of  the  Cholos. 
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A  student  of  economics  will  be  interested  in  the  paper  published 
in  "  The  World's  Work,"  for  February,  1909,  by  Elisha  Hollings- 
woRTH  Talbot,  on  the  American  invasion  of  Mexico  over  the  indus- 
trial route.  It  is  shown  that  there  are  now  more  than  30,000  citizens 
of  the  United  States  operating  in  Mexican  banks,  mines,  railway 
enterprises,  and  other  industrial  ventures.  It  is,  however,  in  agricul- 
ture that  the  greatest  influence  is  felt,  the  changed  conditions  being 
indicated  in  the  application  of  modern  methods  to  exploiting  the 
products  of  the  soil  with  profitable  results.  Many  individual  experi- 
ences are  told  exemplifying  the  possibilities  of  success  in  a  new  field. 


In  its  consideration  of  present  conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
"  Scientific  American,  "  for  February  6,  1909,  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  great  work  now  in  progress  there  at  not  less  than  $300,000,000, 
but  regards  the  commercial  and  military  prestige  attained  by  its 
completion  and  operation  as  ample  return  for  the  outlay  of  time 
and  capital.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  engineering 
features  involved  in  building  the  canal  is  given  and  the  preliminary 
work  of  sanitation  is  outlined. 


An  interesting  resume  of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Eber- 
HARDT,  formerly  American  consul  at  Iquitos,  concerning  the  Indians 
of  Peru,  forms  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  "  Overland  Monthly," 
for  February,  1909.  Through  intermarriage  with  whites,  disease, 
and  wars,  these  Indians  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the  story  of  their 
customs  and  characteristics  is  of  value  to  the  ethnological  student. 


"The  Mining  Journal  "  for  January  30, 1909,  continues  its  review  of 
British  mining  enterprises  in  Latin  America  in  twenty-five  years,  the 
mines  of  South  America  being  considered.  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the 
Guianas,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  are  all  covered  in  the  report,  with  the 
estimated  output  of  all  mines  under  British  registration. 


In  its  survey  of  the  world  the  "  Independent  "  for  January  28, 1909, 
makes  refeience  to  the  annual  report  of  Governor  Ma  goon  concerning 
Cuban  affairs,  labeling  it  as  probably  his  last  word  on  the  subject. 
Public  order  and  financial  stability  furnish  an  earnest  of  future  pros- 
perity in  the  island  republic,  the  administration  of  whose  affairs  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  its  own  people. 


More  legends  of  the  City  of  Mexico  are  narrated  in  the  "  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  "  for  February,  1909,  by  the  skillful  pen  of 
Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Stories  of  the  "Alley  of  the  dead  man,"  the 
"Altar  of  pardon,"  and  the  "  Custom  house  of  Santo  Domingo  "  are 
added  to  the  series  on  Mexican  folk-lore,  of  which  so  little  is  known 
by  the  general  reader. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  NOTES 


The  Argentine  Government  will  build  a  post-office  at  San  Juan,  to 
cost  $100,000. 

A  French  mining  syndicate  has  purchased  the  Calçoene  gold  mines, 
in  the  State  of  Pará. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  export  tax  on  rubber  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  the  district  of  Acre,  Brazil,  mUI  amount  to  about  $3,900,000. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  issued  a  decree,  through  the  "  Diario 
0-fficial  "  of  December  19,  approving  the  revised  bankruptcy  law 
recently  enacted. 

The  street  railway  system  of  Porto  Alegre,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Anglo-South  American 
Public  Works  Company  of  London  for  £150,000. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Brazil  for  the  j^ear 
1908  shows  that  94,000  immigrants  arrived  in  the  country  during  that 
period,  41,500  of  whom  entered  through  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Haitian  Government  has  extended  for  a  term  of  two  years  the 
concession  granted  to  Messrs.  E]mile  Gabriel  and  Helvetius  Mani- 
GAT  for  lighting  the  cities  of  Port  au  Prince  and  Cape  Hatien  by 
electricity. 

Mexico  exported,  in  1907,  2,200  tons  of  chicle,  wiiich  is  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum.  This  article  is  the  product  of 
the  Zapotillo  tree  {achras  zapota)^  and  is  gathered  from  incisions  in 
the  bark,  similar  to  the  manner  of  gathering  rubber. 

The  Ecuadoran  Government  has  awarded  to  M.  Bérakd,  a  French 
architect,  the  prize  for  the  best  plan  for  the  proposed  city  of  New 
Guayaquil,  which  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Chile  exported,  in  1907,  1,314  tons  of  "  panama  wood,"  or  the  bark 
of  the  so-called  soap  tree,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  soap, 
especially  in  demand  by  dyers.  This  tree  grows  extensively  in  the 
forests  of  Chile. 

The  whaling  industry  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  Argentine  Ee- 
public,  the  principal  operating  company  being  the  Compafiia  Argen- 
tina de  Pesca^  which  has  a  fleet  of  specially  built  steamers  in  service. 
Chile  is  also  largely  interested,  having  exported,  in  1907,  135,520 
kilos  of  whale  oil. 

Tannin  is  found  in  South  America,  partly  in  the  bark  or  stem  and 
partly  in  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  trees.  Quebracho  wood  of  the 
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Argentine  Republic  contains  the  largest  percentage,  both  in  the  bark 
and  stem,  and  this  valuable  product  is  found  also  in  the  Lingue, 
Ulmo,  and  Algarobilla  wood. 

Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  of  the  world, 
both  as  regards  population  and  the  press.  There  are  newspapers 
printed  in  almost  every  language  of  the  globe.  Probably  the  only 
Syrian  newspaper  in  America,  The  Assudk^  is  issued  in  this  city. 

In  January,  1909,  Manaos,  Brazil,  was  visited  by  H.  B.  M.  S. 
third-class  cruiser  Peloras^  this  being  the  first  time  a  British  man-of- 
war  has  ascended  the  Amazon  to  such  a  distance.  The  U.  S.  gun- 
boat, Wilmington^  several  years  ago  reached  Iquitos,  on  the  Amazon 
in  Peru,  which  is  a  thousand  miles  farther  than  Manaos. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  created  a  chair  of  Seismology  in 
the  University  of  Chile,  for  the  study  of  earthquakes  and  other 
natural  phenomena,  and  at  various  points  along  the  coast  has  estab- 
lished seismic  stations.  The  well-known  European  specialist.  Prof. 
Fernando  Montessus,  has  been  invited  to  fill  this  post,  which  he  has 
accepted. 

A  recent  report  from  Manaos,  Brazil,  states  that  the  roadbed  of 
the  Mareira-Mamoré  Railway  is  ready  to  receive  the  rails  for  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  and  that  the  bridge  across  the  Santo  Antonio 
River  is  about  completed. 

Dr.  Fritz  Krause,  the  distinguished  ethnologist,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  year's  travel  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Brazil,  espe- 
cially along  the  Araguaya  River  in  the  State  of  Goyaz.  He  brought 
back  with  him  a  great  many  photographs  and  phonograph  records, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  useful  articles  in  common  use  by  the  natives. 

The  best  paying  gold  mine  in  North  and  South  America  is  the  Es- 
peranza, at  El  Oro,  Mexico,  which  paid  its  owners  during  the  year 
1908,  $1,180,000,  and  since  its  incorporation  the  sum  of  $9,427,500, 
or  419  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of  $2,250,000.  The  property  is 
controlled  by  United  States  and  British  investors. 
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March  1, 1519. — The  Spanish  "  conquistador,'"  Hernando  Cortés,  lands  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico  with  700  men,  on  an  expedition  to  conqnei- 
that  country. 
1S70. — Death  of  Don   Francisco   Solano  Lopez,    second  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
March  2, 1807. — The  celebrated  poet,  historian,  and  writer,  Don  Andrés  Lamas, 
born  at  Montevideo,  Uruguaj\    His  literary  productions  were 
first  published  in  a  newspaper  entitled  "  El  Sastre,"  in  Monte- 
video, in  the  year  1S36. 
March  3, 1540. — Orellana,  a  Spanish  explorer,  descends  the  Amazon  River  from 
Peru  to  its  mouth,  being  the  first  white  man  to  navigate  the 
said  river  in  its  entire  length. 
1857. — Death  of  Admiral  Brown,  who  commanded  the  Argentine  Navy 
in  the  war  against  Spain,  at  Buenos  Aires. 
March  4, 1681. — King  Charles  II  grants  the  territory  which  is  now  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of  America,  to  William  Penn 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Quaker  colony. 
1789. — The  First  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  convenes 

at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
1861. — Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  5, 1534. — Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  "  conquistador"  founds  the 
city  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  on  his  return  from  Cuzco,  where  he 
had  subdued  the  Indians. 
March  6, 1828.— The  first  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  Don  Joaquín  Campino,  arrives  at  Washington. 
1877. — A  treaty  of  extradition  is  signed  between  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
March  7, 1808. — King  John,  of  Portugal,  having  abandoned  his  country  owing 
to  the  invasion  of  French  troops,  arrives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil, 
March  8, 1325. — Tenochtitlan,  or  the  City  of  IMexico,  was  founded  by  the  Aztecs, 
the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Mexitl  or  Mexi,  the  name 
of  the  favorite  god  of  the  Aztecs. 
Marcho,  1441. — Don  Américo  "S'espucio,  who  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  voy- 
ages, boi*n  at  Florence,  Italy.     The  continent  discovered  by 
Columbus  was  named  "America,"  after  Vespucio,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  publish  maps  and  descriptive 
literature  of  the  new  continent. 
March  10, 1526. — The  Spanish  explorer  and  "conquistador,''''  Francisco  Pizarro, 

discovers  the  coast  of  Quito,  Ecuadoi- 
March  11, 1542. — ^Álvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  having  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Paraguay  by  the  King  of  Spain,  disembarks  at 
Santa  Catalina,  Brazil,  traveling  from  there  overland  to 
Asuncion,  Paraguay.  He  thus  covered  some  400  leagues  of 
practically  unexplored  and  unknown  country,  being  en  route 
'  one  hundred  and  thirty  days. 

March  12, 1760. — JoÃo  Alberto  Castello,  a  Portuguese,  brings  the  first  coffee 
plant  to  Brazil,  which  he  had  carefully  preserved  through  a 
long  and  stormy  voyage. 
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March  13, 1S92. — A  treaty  of  reciprocity  is  signed  between  Nicaragua  and  tlie 
United  States  of  America. 

Marcli  14, 1S70. — A  convention  is  signed  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
of  America  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  appointing  Sir  Edwakd  Thorn- 
ton, the  British  minister  in  Washington,  as  arbitrator  to 
settle  the  outstanding  differences  and  claims  of  the  citizens 
of  the  latter  country. 

March  15, 1S26. — Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  elected  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada  (now  divided  into  the  Re- 
publics of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Panama). 
1SS2. — Inauguration  of  the  continental  exposition  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine  Republic,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Club. 

March  16, 1TS9. — The  North  American  captain  of  industry  and  promoter  of 
numerous  railways  on  the  west  coast,  William  Wheel- 
wright, born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  United  States  of 
America.  Wheelwright  was  the  founder  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  also  the  first  to  establish  a 
regular  transport  line  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

March  17, 1814. — ^Admiral  Brown,  in  command  of  the  Argentine  fleet,  defeats 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  takes  possession  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tin Garcia,  in  the  River  Plata. 

March  18, 1776. — The  British  troops  evacuate  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
United  States  of  America. 
1781. — José  Gabriel  Tupac-Amartj,  a  descendant  of  the  Incas,  who 
led  the  Indian  revolt  against  the  Spanish  dominion  and 
oppression  in  Peru,  is  executed  with  S  other  members  of  his 
family  at  Cuzco. 

March  19, 1823. — Emperor  Iturbide  (Augustin  I,  of  Mexico)  abdicates  the 
throne. 

March  20, 1729. — The  first  diamond  mines  in  Brazil  are  discovered  at  Sezzo 
Frio. 

March  21, 1847. — The  Republic  of  Guatemala  declares  its  separation  from  and 
indeDendence  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Central  American 
States. 

March  22, 1850. — Inauguration  of  the  first  steamship  line  between  Brazil  and 
Europe. 

March  23, 1531. — Pizarro,  having  established  a  colony  at  Panama,  sails  south- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Peru,  the  wonderful 
domain  of  the  Incas,  of  which  he  had  heard  ever  since  he 
landed  on  American  soil. 

March  24, 1783. — Spain  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

March  25, 1809. — The  citizens  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  depose  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  establish  a  Provisional  Governing  Board  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
1816. — The  first  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America 
(now  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay) 
convenes  at  Tucuman. 

March  26, 1845. — Spain  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela. 

March  27, 1512. — Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth, 
discovers  Florida  and  talies  possession  of  it  for  the  King  of 
Spain. 
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March  28, 1747. — Benjamin  Franklin  propounds  the  single  fluid  theory  of  elec- 
tricity in  his  famous  letters  to  Collinson. 

March  29, 1890. — The  first  Pan-Araerican  Congress  resolves  to  create  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  American  Republics  at  Washington,  D.  C 

March  30, 1816. — Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  having  succeeded  in  fitting  out  6  ships, 
sails  from  Aguin,  Haiti,  with  250  men  to  free  his  country 
from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
1905. — Promulgation  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua. 

March  31,1818.— The  Argentine  man-of-war  La  Argentina,  having  blockaded  the 
harbor  of  Manila,  Philippines,  for  two  months  and  during 
that  time  captured  16  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  leaves  the 
island. 
1903. — Ratifications  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  exchanged  at 
Washington. 
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THE  inauguration  of  a  President  is  tlie  greatest  objective  mani- 
festation of  republicanism.  This  ceremony,  wherever  it 
takes  place  and  as  often  as  it  occurs,  demonstrates  that  the 
principle  of  hereditary  government  is  not  recognized  b}'^  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  shows,  also,  that  the  office  of  President  is 
restricted  to  no  class,  that  it  can  be  held  by  an}^  duly  qualified  citizen 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  head  of  the  nation  is  such  only  by  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  law. 

The  inauguration  of  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  expressed  the  great  principle  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  nation  is  the  people's  choice,  but  it  was  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  country  in  that  his  election  was  practically'  unani- 
mous, the  other  candidates  having  been  proposed  rather  to  illustrate 
the  elective  system  than  on  account  of  any  opposition  to  the  national 
hero.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Constitution  at  that  date,  the  can- 
didate receiving  the  second  highest  number  of  votes  was  to  be  chosen 
Vice-President,  and  therefore  such  a  candidate  was  necessary  to  meet 
constitutional  requirements.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  April  30, 
1789.  There  being  at  that  date  no  permanently  established  seat  of 
government,  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  gallery  of  the  old  City  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  in  New  York  City.     This  oath  was  administered 
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by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a  vast  multitude  of  citi- 
zens. Washington  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  dark-brown  cloth 
and  white  silk  hose,  all  of  American  manufacture.  He  never  wore  a 
wig,  but  his  ample  hair  was  powdered  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  clubbed  and  ribboned.  After  taking  the  oath  of  office  he 
kissed  the  Bible,  and  with  closed  eyes  uttered  reverently  the  formal 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  MARCH  4,  1861. 
Ceremonies  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  new  President  takes  the  oath  of  office. 

phrase,  "So  help  me,  God."  The  Chancellor  said,  "It  is  done,"  and 
then  turning  to  the  people  he  shouted,  "Long  live  George  Washing- 
ton, the  first  President  of  the  United  States."  The  shout  was  echoed 
and  reechoed  by  the  people.  A  univ^ersal  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
event  was-  celebrated. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  Republic,  was  inaugurated 
in  the  old  Statehouse,  Philadelphia.      The  ceremony  took  place  on 


(Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON   ON  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY,   MARKING  THE  SITE  WHERE  THE 
FIRST  PRESIDENT  TOOK  THE  OATH   OF  OFFICE. 
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March  é,  1797,  the  oath  being  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  constitutional  regulation  that  has  ever  since  been  in 
force.  This  ceremonj-,  too,  was  very  brilliant;  it  was  attended  by 
throngs  of  people  from  Philadelphia  and  its  environs,  who  while  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  head  of  the  nation  took  this  opportunity  to  show 
their  reverence  for  Washington,  now  become  a  private  citizen. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President,  was  the  first  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  Washington,  now  designated  as  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  militia  and  a  procession  of  citizens  to  the 
Capitol,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  city. 

From  that  day  the  city  of  Washington  has  demanded  that  the  inau- 
guration be  a  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  event.     The  dignity  of  the 
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Reception  at  the  Government  House  to  the  new  Chief  Magistrate,  and  a  review  of  national  troops 

statoned  at  the  Capital. 

occasion  has  required  that  it  should  be  celebrated  with  fitting  pomp, 
and  as  one  President  succeeded  another,  the  social  features  of  this 
inauguration  have  been  more  and  more  emphasized.  When  James 
Madison  assumed  office,  in  1809,  the  citizens  of  Washington  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  held  a  festival  ball  in  his  honor.  This  function 
has  increased  in  formality  and  elaborateness  with  the  passing  of  years 
and  the  Nation's  growth  in  size,  wealth,  and  influence.  The  formal 
ceremony  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office  takes 
place  out  of  doors  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol,  whither  a  pro- 
cession of  citizens,  soldiers,  and  other  organizations  escorts  the  Presi- 
dent-elect.    People  from  all  over  the  country  have  come  to  the  city  to 
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attend  the  event,  which  is  now  recognized  as  of  national  and  inter 
national  importance,  both  socially  as  well  as  politically. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  even  in  spite  of  the  clouds  that  had  gathered 
about  him,  was  inaugurated  with  great  ceremony.  A  strong  military 
escort  was  provided,  and  with  this  and  a  number  of  civic  societies, 
together  with  a  long  line  of  carriages  filled  with  government  officials, 
a  stately  and  dignified  procession,  passed  along  the  Avenue  to  the 
Capitol.  Here  the  President-elect  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
erected  upon  the  eastern  night  of  steps,  the  inaugural  address  was 
delivered,  and  the  Chief  Justice  administered  the  oath.  The  proces- 
sion then  re-formed  and  proceeded  to  the  White  House.  The  day  was 
bright  and  sunny,  as  if  nature  had  enrobed  herself  in  spring.     The 


REVIEW  OF  PERUVIAN  CAVALRY  ON  THE  MAIN  PLAZA  OF  LIMA/PERU, 
In  front  of  the  Government  Palace,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President. 

people  were  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  Nation  showed  itself  at  every  stage.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
ball  was  given,  which  was  attended  by  foreign  ministers,  heads  of 
departments,  and  by  as  brilliant  a  society  as  ever  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  his  own  successor  in  the  inauguration 
of  1905,  as  was  the  case  with  several  other  Presidents,  and,  therefore, 
the  ceremony  differed  somewhat  from  the  expected  procedure.  He 
left  the  White  House  as  President  and  returned  to  it  in  the  same 
capacity.  Consequently,  there  could  be  no  divided  interest  manifested 
by  the  people  gathered  in  Washington.  In  addition  to  this  he  went 
into  his  second  term  with  the  greatest  majority  of  votes  ever  given 
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to  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  country  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  show  its  appreciation  b}^  as  magnificent  a  function  as  had 
ever  been  held.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  parade  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  that  ever  marched  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
number  of  persons  in  attendance  was  estimated  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  enthusiasm  for  American  institutions  had  never  shown 
itself  so  powerfully  or  so  unanimously. 

Succeeding  inaugurations  have  accentuated  the  people's  wish  to 
mark  the  ceremonj^  as  one  distinctive  in  contemporary  history.  The 
processions  and  parades  have  been  caref  uUj^  prepared,  so  that  now  the 
function  can  be  compared  in  brilliancy  to  any  pageant  in  the  Old  World. 
Every  such  event  attracts  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  crowds,  and 
the  city  of  Washington  prides  itself  on  the  fitness  of  the  decorations 
and  the  hospitality  with  which  it  welcomes  and  entertains  its  visitors 
on  this  gala  day. 

In  Latin  America  the  inauguration  of  a  President  is  an  occasion  of 
equal  import.  The  temperament  of  the  people  lends  itself  with  facility 
to  the  celebration  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  their  republicanism  is  mani- 
fested with  equal  spirit  and  sincerity.  Perhaps  their  artistic  sense  of 
proportion  and  their  somewhat  more  continuous  military  experience 
add  a  charm  and  a  symmetry  occasionally  lacking  in  the  United  States. 
At  any  rate  the  function  as  witnessed  in  any  of  the  capitals  of  Latin 
America,  when  a  President  assumes  the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  is  quite  as  interesting  and  as  full  of  significance. 

Music  and  the  military  band  lend  their  services;  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  is  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  settings,  and  a  romantic  feature  in 
most  of  the  Republics  is  the  presence  of  a  char- 
acteristic populace.  It  would  assuredly  be  of 
interest  for  travelers  who  may  have  opportunity 
to  visit  the  capital  of  a  Latin  American  Republic 
at  the  beginning  of  a 
presidential  term,  to  ar- 
range their  plans  so  that 
this  fascinating  ceremony 
may  be  enjoyed. 

A  list  of  inauguration 
days  in  Latin  America, 
with  photographs  of  the 
present  incumbents  of 
the  presidential  office,  has  been  prepared  as  a 
feature  of  the  March  Bulletin  having  special 
pertinence. 

Argentine  RepuhUc.—V^w  Manuel  Quintana 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Republic  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
capital,  October   12,  1901,   for   a  term  of   six   j^ears.     The   oath 


sr.  don  jose  figueroa  alcorta, 
President  of  the  argentine  republic 


sr.  don  ismael  montes, 
President  of  Bolivia. 


IS 
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administered  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cong-ress.  (President  Quintana  died  March  12,  1906,  and,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
José  Figueeoa  Algorta,  assumed  the  duties  of 
President.) 

Bolivia.- — Col.  Ismael  Montes  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  Republic  in  La  Paz,  the 
capital,  August  4,  1904,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  This  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  Bolivia,  and  as 
such  is  one  of  the  great 
national  holidays.  Pres- 
ident Montes  is  now 
acting  as  designated  by 
Congress  in  the  place  of 

Dr.  Fernando  E.  Gtjachalla,  who  was  elected 
to  the  office  but  died  before  he  could  assume  its 
duties  in  August,  1908.  Since  then  Dr.  Elio- 
DORO  Villazón  has  been  selected  for  the  office 
and  will  assume  the  presidency  on  August  6, 
1909. 

Brazil. — Dr.  Affonso 
A.  Mereira  Penna  was 
inaugurated  November  15,  1906,  in  the  cap- 
ital, Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
This  date  is  the  national  holiday  of  Brazil, 
marking  as  it  does  that  day  on  which  the  peace- 
ful change  of  the  monarchy  into  a  republic  was 
made.  The  oath  of  office  is  taken  before  Con- 
gress or  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court. 

Chile. — Señor  Don 
Pedro  Montt  was  inau- 
gurated as   President  in 

the  Capital,  Santiago,  on  September  18,  1906, 
Chile's  independence  day,  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  oath  of  office  is  administered  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Colombia. — Gen.  Rafael  Reyes  was  inau- 
gurated Januar}^  1,  1905,  in  Bogota,  the  Capital. 
His  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  ten  years,  and  he 
will  therefore  be  President  until  1914.  His 
successor,  however,  will  be  elected  for  the  normal  term  of  four 
years.     The  oath  of  office  is  taken  before  the  President  of  Congress. 


SR.   DON   PFDRO  MONTT, 
PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE, 


GENERAL  RAFAEL  REYES, 
PRESIDENT   OF   COLOMBIA, 


SR.    DON.    OLETO  GONZALEZ  VIQUEZ, 
PRESIDENT  OF  COSTA    RICA. 
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GENERAL  JOSE  MIGUEL  GOMEZ, 
President  of  Cuba. 


Costa  Rica. — The  President  is  Dr.  Cleto  Gonzalez  Viquez,  who 

was  inaugurated  May  8,  1906,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  His  oath  is 
taken  before  Congress,  assembled  in  the  capital, 
San  Jose. 

Oiiha. — This  Republic  has  only  just  inaugu- 
rated its  second  President,  Gen.  José  Miguel 
Gomez,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  capi- 
tal city,  Havana,  January  28,  1909,  and  the 
oath  being  administered  before  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  Justice.  One  interesting  feature 
connected  with  this  cere- 
mony was  the  fact  that 
Judge  Magoon,  who  has 
been  acting  as  Provi- 
sional Governor,  deliv- 
ered to  President  Gomez  the  complete  control 

of  the  island  before   his   taking   the    oath  of 

oflfice.     The  two  dignitaries  stood  on  the  balcony 

of  the  Government  Palace  and  were  greeted  by 

the  entire  enthusiastic  populace  of  the  capital, 

Havana.  President  Gomez  during  the  day 
shook  hands  with  50,000 
persons.    A  tender  touch 

was  added  to  the  occasion,  which  was  the  birth- 
da}^  of  Martí,  one  of  Cuba's  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs, when  Congress  as  one  of  its  first  acts  voted 
a  substantial  pension  to  Marti's  widow. 
^^       y  ,.         Dominican  RepuUic. — Gen.  Ramón  Cícekes 

^^^^    _.jf  ^     i;      is  the  President  and  assumed  office  in  Santo 

HH^k'^'^^Hll|     Domingo,  the  capital,  on 

^^^^        ^H     July  a  term 

^^^^^^^  ^^1  of  four  years.  The  oath 
of  office  is  taken  before 


GENERAL  RAMON  CÁCERES, 
President  of  the  Dominican   Republic. 


GENERAL  ELOY  ALFARO, 
President  of  Ecuador. 


Congress. 


Ecxiador. — Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  was  inaugurated  in  Quito,  the  capital, 
January  1,  1907,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
oath  is  administered  before  Congress  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

Guatemala. — Dr.  Estrada  Cabrera  was  in- 
augurated  March  15,  1905,  for  a  term  of  six 
years  in  Guatemala  City,  the  Capital.     His  oath 
is  taken  before  Congress.     Here,  as  in  other  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics, the  respected  title  of   address  in  many  formal   offices .  is   that 


SR.    DON    MANUEL    ESTRADA    CABRERA, 
President  of  Guatemala. 
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GENERAL  ANTOINE  F.   C.   SIMON, 
President  of  Haiti. 


of  cmdadano  (citizen)  to  indicate  the  republicanism  of  the  office  or 

function  performed  for  the  state. 

Haiti. — Gen.  Nord  Alexis  was  inaugurated 

May  15,  1902,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  but  on 

December  17,  1908,  Gen.  A.  F.  C.  Simon  was 

selected  to  act  as  provisional  president.     The 

oath  of   office   is  taken    before    the    National 

Assembly  in  the  Capital,  Port-au-Prince.     The 

15th  of  May  is  by  the  Constitution  set  as  the 

limit  for  the  office  of  every  elective  term,  and 
the  incoming  President 
must  be  chosen  before 
that  date,  in  secret  bal- 
lot, bv  a  two  -  thirds 
majority  of  the  members 
present  in   the   National   Assembly. 

Ilort  duras. —QQ.n.  Miguel  R.  Dávila  was 
inaugurated  President  in  the  Capital,  Teguci- 
galpa, April  18, 1907,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
presidential  term  according  to  the  Constitution 
began  January  1, 1905,  but  President  Dávila  will 
be  the  incumbent  until 
this  normal  term  expires. 
Mexico. — Gen.  Porfirio  Díaz  was  inaugu- 
rated in  Mexico  City,  the  Capital,  on  December 

1,  1901,  for  his  seventh  term  in  the  presidency. 

This  is  his  sixth  consecutive  term,  his  first  and 

second  having  been  separated  by  the  occupancy 

of  President  Gonzalez.    Since  President  Diaz's 

last  election  the  term  of  office  has  been  extended 
to  a  period  of  six  3^ ears, 
although  previously  it 
was  for  only  four  j^ears. 
The  oath  of  office  is  taken 

before  Congress.    During  the  last  Congress  pro- 
vision was  made   for  the  election   of  a  Vice- 
President,  an  office  not  provided  by  the  original 
Constitution. 
«^^  ^^'^i^^^MUri        Nicaragua.— Qi&Tí..  José  Santos  Zela  ya  was 
■H    ^^^^^^^H    inaugurated  April  17,  1906,  in  Managua.    The 
'W^  jÊ^ÊÊÊÊÊI^Ê^    presidential  term  of  office  is  for  six  years  and 
begins   on  January  1  of   the   elective   period. 
PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA.  Prcsidcut    Zelaya  will    thcrcforc    retain    the 

Presidency  until  January  1,  1912.      The   oath   is  taken  before  the 

National  Assembly. 


GENERAL  MIGUEL  R.    DAVILA, 
President  of  Honduras. 


GENERAL  PORFIRIO  DIAZ, 
President  of  Mexico. 
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SR.    DON  DOMINGO  DE  OBALDIA, 
PRESIDENT  OF    PANAMA. 


Panama. — President  J.    Domingo  de   Obaldia   was    inaugurated 
February  IT,  1908.     The  oath  of  office  is  taken  before  the  President 
of    the    National    Assembly    in    Panama,   the 
Capital  City. 

Paraguay. — Señor  Emiliano  Gonzalez  Na- 
VERO  was  appointed  President  in  July,  1908. 
The  presidential  term  is  for  four  years.  The 
oath  is  administered  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  in  Asun- 
cion, the  Capital  City.  The  Vice-President  as- 
sumes office  at  the  same 
time  and  is  bound  by  the 
same  oath.  The  date  of 
beginning  the  presiden- 
tial term  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  promulgation  of  the  accepted  Consti- 
tution, which  was  signed  November  25,  1870. 

Peru. — Dr.  Agusto  B.  Leguía  was  inducted 
into  office  September  21,  1908,  in  Lima,  the 
Capital,  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Besides  the 
President  there  are  two 
Vice-Presidents. 

Salvador. — Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa  was 
inaugurated  March  1,  1907,  in  the  Capital,  San 
Salvador,  for  a  term  of  four  3"ears.  At  the 
same  time  a  Vice-President  was  elected,  both 
receiving  a  majority  vote  of  the  people.  There 
is  only  one  legislative 
chamber  (the  National 
Assembly  of  Deputies), 
by  and  before  whom  the 
vote  of  office  is  administered. 

Uruguay. — Dr.  Claudio  Williman  was  inau- 
gurated in  the  Capitol,  Montevideo,  March  1, 
1907,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  oath  of 
office  is  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers of  the  Legislature  (Deputies  and  Senators), 
and  is  administered  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.     There  is  no  Vice-President. 

United  States.— 'SViiAAKM  How^ard  Taft  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  nation  in  Washington,  the  Capital,  on 
March  4,  1909,  This  date  has  been  the  legal  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  every  presidential  term  since  the  inauguration  of  President 


DR.    AGUSTO  B.    LEGUÍA, 
PRESIDENT  OF    PERU. 


GENERAL  FERNANDO  FIGUEROA, 
PRESIDENT  OF    EL  SALVADOR. 


DR.    DON  CLAUDIO  WILLIMAN, 
PRESIDENT  OF    URUGUAY. 
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HON.   WILLIAM    H.   TAFT, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


Adams.  The  oath  of  office  is  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
usually  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  in  the 
open  air,  a  platform  being  specially  erected  for 
the  purpose.  The  retiring  President,  proceed- 
ing from  the  White  House,  escorts  the  President 
elect  from  his  temporary  private  residence  down 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  main  thorough- 
fare, to  the  Capitol,  where  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration  takes  place.  Then  the  incoming 
President  is  driven  back  over  the  same  route 
to  his  now  official  residence,  the  White  House, 
and  from  a  stand  in  front  of  this  he  reviews 
the  procession,  consisting  of  military,  civic, 
and  other  organizations.  A  Vice-President  is 
elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  who  shares  with 
the  President  the  honors  of  the  da}^ 

Venezuela. — The  present  incumbent  of  the 
Presidency  is  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez. 
The  constitution  was  promulgated  April  27, 
1904.  It  changes  the  length  of  term  and  pro- 
cedure for  nomination  of  the  President.  There 
are  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Senate,  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

In  each  Republic,  and  in  each  repetition  of 
the  ceremony,  there  is  to  be  distinguished 
something  characteristic  of  that  particular 
people,  something  symbolic  of  the  destim^ 
which  that  Republic  is  trying  to  fulfill; 
but  in  all  it  is  essentially  the  spirit  of  republicanism  that  pre- 
dominates. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  Republics  this  occasion  is  one  of 
remarkable  interest  to  the  people.  This  has  been  true  throughout 
history.  It  is  true  to-day  in  those  European  countries  where  the 
elective  system  is  completely  in  effect;  but  it  is  doubly  true  in  Amer- 
ica, where  there  is  a  unanimity  of  feeling  demanding  its  perpetuation 
on  the  part  of  150,000,000  souls. 


general  j.  vicente  gomez, 

President  of  Venezuela. 


THE  WASHINGTON   MONUMENT. 

This  world-famed  monument  measures  555  feet  and  cost  $1,300,000  to  build.  All  the  States  of 
the  American  Union,  several  foreign  nations,  and  different  societies  of  the  United  States 
contributed  to  its  erection  by  suitably  inscribed  marble  blocks. 


{Photo  by  Harris  &  Euiiitg) 

Reproduction  of  the  Model  of  the  Statue  of  Columbus  Awarded  First 
Prize  on  February  25,  1909. 

This  is  the  work  of  Lorado  Taft,  of  Chicago.  It  was  selected  on  account 
of  its  simplicity,  combined  with  an  efliective  harmonization  with  its 
setting  in  front  of  the  new  Union  Station.  The  model  shows  a  grasp, 
of  the  architectural  problems  involved,  and  besides  presents  a  fine- 
characterization  of  Columbus  himself,  who,  while  incidentally  a  sailor 
and  soldier,  was  primarily  a  great  thinker.  Mr.  Taft  will  receive 
a  contract  to  erect  this  statue. 


(Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing) 

Model  Awarded  Second  Prize  of  $500,  February  25,  1909. 

This  is  the  work  of  Philip  Martiny,  of  New  York.  The  artist  has  en- 
deavored to  present  in  an  interesting  manner  his  conception  of  the  liv- 
ing Columbus,  in  a  grateful  attitude  after  setting  foot  on  terra  firma, 
subsequent  to  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  Behind  him  stand  three  of 
his  faithful  followers,  one  of  them  bearing  a  flag  of  Spain.  The 
figures  in  the  basin  typify  the  evolution  of  navigation,  one  nepreserit- 
ing  the  primitive  sailor  and  the  other  a  mythological  Triton. 


il  1       ff  iâ%3 11 1 JJ  iJ  1  till 


THE  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the 
city  of  Washington  became  a  law  on  March  4,  1907,  since 
which  time  the  site  for  its  location  has  been  selected  and 
models  submitted  to  the  commission  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  embraces  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress;  the  Secretar}^  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  an  organization  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  legislation  for  the  monument. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  sum 
of  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  was  appro- 
priated from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  full  authority 
given  the  commission  to  select  a  site  and  a  suitable  design. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  enacted  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  was  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  has  been  practically  decided  that  this  memorial  shall  be  placed 
in  the  Plaza  of  the  new  LTnion  Depot,  the  building  in  front  of  which 
it  is  to  stand  being  regarded  as  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  In  order  that  the  same  degree  of  artistic  merit  might  be 
attained  and  that  this  decorative  feature  might  be  in  perfect  con- 
sonance with  the  main  structure,  artists  of  national  and  international 
renown  were  requested  to  submit  designs  suitable  for  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  the  great  discoverer. 

In  response,  models  of  great  and  varied  beauty  have  been  pre- 
sented before  the  committee,  most  of  them  of  American  workman- 
ship, only  two  or  three  among  the  twenty-one  being  from  foreign 
sculptors.  The  difficulties  accompanying  a  choice  are  complicated 
by  the  uniformly  high  standard  of  the  models  and  by  the  desire  that 
the  memorial  shall  rank  with  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  various 
countries  of  America. 

Throughout  Latin  America  statues  of  Columbus  in  bronze  and 
marble  are  numerous  and  of  great  beauty,  but  in  the  national  capital 
of  the  United  States,  other  heroes  have  received  their  fitting  tribute 
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in  advance  of  this  "  first  American."  In  frescoes,  reliefs,  and  paint- 
ings, various  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  portrayed  by  prominent 
artists,  but  with  the  exception  of  an  inconspicuous  statue — one  of  the 
accessories  to  Greenough's  colossal  Washington  formerly  on  the  Cap- 
itol Plaza — no  adequate  honor  has  been  given  to  his  memory  in  sculp- 
ture. From  the  wreck  of  the  Cristobal  Colon^  at  the  close  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  a  small  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  was  re- 
covered which  is  an  object  of  interest  exhibited  at  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment. 

The  cooperation  of  the  District  Government  has  been  obtained  in 
the  matter  and  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  for  municipal  aid. 
If,  as  is  at  present  thought  probable,  the  memorial  is  placed  in  the 
Union  Depot  Plaza,  it  will  form  part  of  the  harmonious  scheme  for 
the  beautifying  of  the  city  of  Washington  which  has  occupied  the 
government  for  several  years,  and  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
vista  of  magnificent  buildings  and  grounds  which  greets  the  newly 
arrived  visitor  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  purposed  to  make  the  memorial  more  than  a  mere  statuesque 
representation  of  the  explorer  and  his  figure  is  to  form  part  of  the 
scheme  for  a  central  fountain  dominating  the  Plaza  and  facing  the 
Capitol  grounds. 


{Photo  by  Harris  Ëf  Ewing) 

Model  of  Monument  by  Agustín  Querol,  Madrid,  Spain,  Awarded  the 
Third  Prize  of  $500,  February  25,  1909. 


(Photo  by  Harris  Si  Ewing) 

Design  Submitted  by  Henry  Hering^  New  York. 


Design  Submitted  by  T.  Otto  Schweiger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(.Photo  by  Harris  Êf  Ewing) 

Design  Submitted  by  H.  Augustus  Lukeman,  New  York. 


Design  Submitted  by  Louis  Weingartner,  Bromsgrove,  England. 


(Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing) 


Design  Submitted  by  Pierre  Feitu,  New  York. 


AIGEITINE    fllSEl¥A- 


SOUTHERN  OBSERVATORY. 

One  of  the  early  projects  authorized  b}^  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  was  an  investigation  of  the  motions  of  all  stars  down 
to  the  seventh  magnitude,  including  also  all  stars  observed  with  pre- 
cision during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  work 
was  committed  to  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  Director  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory, Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  six  years 
under  his  direction  at  Albany.  The  early  results  of  the  investi- 
gation were  most  encouraging,  and  in  December,  1905,  the  trustees 
of  the  Institution  enlarged  the  extent  and  possibilities  of  the  work 
by  appropriating  a  sum  of  $20,000  a  year,  to  be  applicable  for  ten 
years,  for  the  completion  of  the  project  in  accordance  with  carefully 
contemplated  plans.  The  work  thus  authorized  was  made  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Department  of  Meridian  Astrometry,  with  Doctor  Boss 
as  director,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  extended  work  being  the 
meridian  observation  of  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  not 
accessible  to  exact  observation  at  observatories  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

To  carry  out  this  part  of  the  programme,  provision  has  been  made 
to  transport  to  a  suitable  site  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  Olcott 
meridian  circle  belonging  to  the  Dudley  Observatory.  The  trustees 
of  the  observatory  in  1906  formally  sanctioned  the  proposed  use  of 
the  instrument,  and  in  other  respects  have  placed  the  resources  of 
the  observatory  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Meridian 
Astrometry. 

The  use  of  this  meridian  circle  alternately  in  the  two  hemispheres 
is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  combination  of  observations 
made  at  Albany  with  those  to  be  made  at  the  southern  station,  with  a 
view  of  securing  greater  simplicity  and  probably  greater  accuracy 
in  the  fundamental  determination  of  positions  for  stars  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  accumulation  of  observations  on  the  southern 
sky  should  also  reduce  the  disparity  between  the  two  hemisiDheres  in 
observed  material  now  existing.     This  existing  disparity  is  due  to 
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two  sources.  In  the  first  place,  useful  observations  of  precision  upon 
stars  in  general  were  undertaken  later  in  the  Southern  than  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  are  relatively  far  less  numerous.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  only  three  or  four  observatories  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  engaged  in  effective  work  of  this  kind,  while  there 
are  at  least  20  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  should  occasion  no 
surprise  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  entitled  to  the  added  sup- 
port of  an  increased  number  of  instruments  and  observers. 

Fundamental  observations  at  Albany  with  the  Olcott  meridian 
circle  have  been  continued  through  1908,  and  the  plan  now  is  to  set 
up  this  instrument  at  the  southern  station  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
then,  returning  the  instrument  to  Albany,  to  complete  the  correspond- 
ing series  of  observations  there. 

The  work  at  the  Dudley  Observatory  has  already  resulted  in  the 
l^reparation  of  a  "  Preliminary  General  Catalogue  "  of  6,188  stars, 
which  is  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of 
AVashington.  For  each  star  of  this  catalogue  the  position  and 
proper  motion  for  1900  are  given,  together  with  the  elements  of 
precession  necessary  to  reduce  the  positions  to  other  epochs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  mean  epoch  of  observation  for  each  star,  the  probable 
error  of  the  position  for  that  epoch  and  for  1910,  and  the  probable 
error  of  the  annual  variation  are  also  given.  Thus  the  catalogue 
is  not  only  designed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader  the  most 
reliable  position  that  it  is  practicable  to  compute  for  a  given  star  at 
any  epoch  required,  but  it  aims  also  to  afford  a  good  quantitative 
idea  of  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  that  position  is  entitled. 
This  constitutes  an  innovation  upon  previous  practice,  and  shoidd 
be  of  advantage  in  more  than  one  waj^ 

Sufficient  progress  was  attained  in  the  preparations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  observatory  to  permit  the  dispatch,  on 
August  20,  1908,  of  a  preliminary  expedition  to  Argentina  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  site  and  beginning  construction.  The  party 
consisted  of  Doctor  Boss  ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Tucker,  of  Lick  Observatory  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Varnum,  for  many  years  an  assistant  at  the  Dudley 
Observatory.  Professor  Tucker,  Avho  will  be  resident  astronomer 
in  charge  of  the  observatory,  has  secured  leave  of  absence  from  Lick 
Observatory  during  the  time  required  for  the  work.  He  was  an 
assistant  at  the  Dudley  Observatory  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  chief 
assistant  for  many  years  at  the  National  Observatory  at  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  and  afterwards  became  chief  assistant  at  the  Lick 
Observatory. 

With  regard  to  this  expedition.  Doctor  Boss  reports  as  follows  : 

The  expedition  liad  been  provided  witli  a  favorable  introduction  to  the 
Argentine  authorities  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  evinced 
a  warm  personal  interest  in  our  enterprise.     Aided  by  this  and  by  the  valuable 
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influence  and  interest  of  Hon.  Walter  G.  Davis,  Director  of  the  "  Oficina 
Aleteorologica,"  of  Argentina,  and  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  tbe  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  temporarily  resident  in  Buenos  Aires  as  a  research  associate  of 
the  Institution,  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  Argentine 
Government  was  promptly  enlisted  in  our  behalf.  I  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  ministers  :  De  la  Plata,  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Naón,  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction  ;  Ezcurres,  of  Agriculture,  and  others.  The 
Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  its  own  expense,  provided  us  with  a 
large  freight  car  for  the  prompt  transportation  of  our  material  to  San  Luis, 
where  it  arrived  intact;  and  also  with  passenger  tickets  and  accommodations 
over  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction 
offered  us  a  site  on  national  property  belonging  to  the  Escuela  Regional  in 
San  Luis,  previously  examined  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  this  site 
subsequently  proved  to  be  most  admirable  for  the  purpose  required.  In  the 
kindest  manner  Mr.  Davis  acted  practically  as  our  agent  in  Buenos  Aires,  exe- 
cuting a  variety  of  commissions  in  our  behalf. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  San  Luis  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  we  were  met  at  the  station  by  a  party  of 
oflicials  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  San  Luis,  in- 
cluding Señor  Don  José  Gazari,  acting  Governor, 
Señor  Don  Modesto  Quiroga,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Finance,  Señor  Don  José  Romanella,  Mayor  of  San 
Luis,  and  others,  together  with  many  prominent  citi- 
zens of  San  Luis. 

In  order  that  we  might  be  quartered  near  the  pos- 
sible site  of  our  future  operations  it  had  been  arranged 
that  we  should  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Escuela 
Regional,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  L. 
Newton.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  site  offered  by  the  National  Government 
was  inspected  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  and  definitely 
accepted  on  the  following  day.  It  is  located  on  the 
domain  of  the  Escuela  Regional,  as  already  stated,  and 
its  altitude  is  approximately  2,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  about  1  kilometer  from  the  principal  plaza  of  the  city,  but  in  a  position 
sufliciently  isolated  from  buildings.  It  is  also  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  city.  This  site  and  its  immediate  surroundings  constitute 
a  widespreading  plain  extending  to  the  base  of  the  San  Luis  Mountains  about 
3  kilometers  to  the  northeast.  These  mountains  add  a  most  attractive  feature 
to  the  landscape.  Owing  to  the  extremely  dry  climate  of  the  Province  of  San 
Luis,  the  terrain  supports  only  a  scanty  covering  of  vegetation,  except  in  places 
where  resort  is  had  to  irrigation.  The  plot  upon  which  the  new  observatory 
is  to  be  located  is  under  irrigation  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
alfalfa.  The  effect  of  this  is  greatly  to  protect  the  soil  from  undue  variations 
of  radiation — a  feature  that  is  naturally  of  great  importance  in  astronomical 
operations.  The  subsoil  here  offers  very  great  advantages  for  the  construction 
of  piers  for  the  instruments.  Underneath  the  covering  of  rich  vegetable  mold 
is  a  stratum  of  sandy  loam,  of  from  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  Underneath  this 
again  is  a  layer  of  gravel  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  and  below  that  a  dry, 
hardened  clay.  Nothing  better  as  a  foundation  for  the  transit-circle  piers  could 
be  imagined. 


Map  indicating  San  Luis, 
where  the  Southern  Ob- 
servatory is  to  be  located. 
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Witñiu  less  than  a  week  after  our  arrival  the  true  meridiau  was  established 
by  observatiou  with  a  small  theodolite,  the  foundations  of  the  building  were 
staked  out,  contracts  for  building  material  were  made  and  the  selected  site  of 
the  observatory,  covered  with  piles  of  brick,  broken  stone,  sand,  and  other 
material,  presented  a  busy  scene.  Plans  for  the  observing  room,  and  of  the 
building  designed  for  ofïices  and  quarters  for  the  staff  of  observers,  had  been 
prepared  previous  to  our  departure  from  Albany.  The  transit-circle  house  is 
to  be  constructed  of  brick  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  contains  a  single  room 
22  by  23  feet.  The  office  building  of  brick  with  galvanized-iron  roof  is  to  be 
approximately  80  by  60  feet  in  exterior  dimensions,  with  a  large  interior  court, 
or  patio,  in  the  usual  Spanish-American  fashion.  This  building  is  to  be  of 
one  story  and  of  the  simplest  construction.  Detailed  description  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  and  instruments  may  well  be  deferred  until  a  future  occasion. 
On  October  5,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  party  of  oiScials  and  friends,  the  first 
stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid  with  simple  ceremonies. 

During  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  San  Luis  the  authorities  of  the  city  and 
province  and  the  leading  citizens  generally  evinced  the  most  cordial  interest  in 
our  plans.  In  particular.  Señor  Don  Modesto  Quiroga,  Provincial  Minister  of 
State  and  of  Finance,  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  and  assistance.  Dr. 
C.  L.  Newton,  Director  of  the  Escuela  Regional,  was  constantly  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  valuable  services  in  our  behalf  in  addition  to  the  hos- 
pitality which  he  dispensed  in  behalf  of  the  National  Government.  Sefíor  Don 
José  Romanéela,  Mayor  of  San  Luis,  facilitated  our  operations  in  valuable 
ways.  In  a  word,  everyone  whom  I  met  seemed  to  feel  a  keen  interest  in  the 
success  of  our  enterprise  and  anxious  to  assist  it  in  any  way  that  offered  an 
opportunity. 

Professor  Boss  returned  to  New  York  on  November  11,  1908,  and 
on  January  20,  1909,  lie  set  sail  again  for  Argentina,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Roy,  chief  assistant;  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Zimmer, 
assistants,  and  Messrs.  Fair,  Gibble,  and  Dela  van,  recorders.  With 
this  staff  was  taken  the  Olcott  meridian  circle  belonging  to  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory,  together  with  its  extensive  subsidiary  apparatus, 
clock,  chronographs,  etc.,  a  photometer,  and  other  needful  apparatus. 
On  arrival  at  the  new  observatory  the  meridian  circle  is  to  be  in- 
stalled at  once  upon  the  massive  concrete  piers  prepared  for  its  re- 
cej)tion,  duly  adjusted,  and  tested.  The  work  of  observation  is  to 
begin  at  once,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  j^rogramme  of  observation, 
which  has  been  carefully  studied  and  arranged,  can  be  completed 
within  three  or  four  years.  The  instrument  will  then  be  returned  to 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  corresponding  observations 
to  be  made  there. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  prompt  computation  of 
the  results  derivable  from  the  observations.  One  computation  will 
be  carried  on  at  San  Luis  preliminary  to  the  more  elaborate  one  to  be 
executed  at  Albany. 
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Illuiv^inated  Arch  in  Havana,  Commemorating  the  Restora- 
tion OF  THE  Republic  of  Cuba. 
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AMONG  the  festivities  connected  with  the  installation  of  a 
new  government  in  Cuba,  the  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Nabuco, 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  Vice- 
President  Zayas  and  the  members  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment Avas  the  occasion  of  special  interchange  of  courtesies  between 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

During  the  course  of  the  banquet  Mr.  Nabuco  tendered,  in  the  fol- 
lowing graceful  language,  the  unanimous  congratulations  of  Ameri- 
can countries  to  the  incoming  administration  : 

In  the  name  of  Brazil  and  the  other  States  of  Latin  America  represented  here, 
I  salute  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  the  happy  restoration  of  its  own  government. 
We-  all  come  from  Washington,  which  means  that  our  Governments,  while 
expressing  for  Cuba  their  good  wishes  as  a  sister  Republic,  wish  also  to  honor 
the  loyalty  and  sincerity  with  which  the  United  States  has  fulfilled  its  word 
that  the  intervention  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  on  an  unshakable 
basis  the  independence  of  this  people.  And  because  we  all  come  from  Wash- 
ington, it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  congratulate  our  dear  colleague  there,  Señor 
QuESADA,  for  seeing  rewarded  in  so  complete  a  manner  the  noble  sacrifice  he 
made  of  remaining  at  his  post  during  the  period  of  the  Intervention  in  order 
not  to  authorize  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  country  could  cease  for  a 
moment  to  exist. 

In  her  last  struggle  for  independence  Cuba  has  sometimes  expressed  surprise 
that  her  cause  did  not  arouse  in  all  Latin-America  the  same  enthusiasm  it 
aroused  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  fact  ;  at  least  it  is 
not  so  with  regard  to  Brazil  ;  but  if  it  were  correct  about  any  isolated  point 
of  Latin-America  it  could  be  easily  explained.  In  part  it  should  be  attributed 
to  the  pathetic  impression  caused  among  the  nations  of  Spanish  descent  by 
Spain's  heroic  effort  to  keep  her  last  plot  of  land  in  this  New  World,  which 
she  discovered  and  which  she  peopled  with  nations  taken  from  the  best  of  her 
blood.  But  principally  the  explanation  of  such  a  fact,  which  would  form  an 
exception  in  the  whole  history  of  the  independence  of  our  continent,  would  be 
the  fear  that  Cuba,  winning  her  independence  with  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
would  eventually  lose  her  character  as  a  Latin  nation.  This  fear  was  un- 
founded. If  in  our  days  the  patriotic  races  have  nothing  to  fear  for  their 
nationality  even  under  the  yoke  of  conquerors  decided  to  deprive  them  of  it  by 
any  possible  means,  what  would  an  American  nation  have  to  fear  in  that  respect 
from  another  American  nation,  chief  of  all  from  the  one  that  represents  the 
highest  degree  of  political  liberty  ever  attained  in  the  world? 
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I  believe  the  United  States  responsibility  in  creating  this  nation  and  its  pride 
in  the  help  it  has  given  Cuba  are  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  have  come  to 
the  Cuban  people.  The  lesson  of  the  intervention  will  be  for  this  Republic  in 
the  course  of  her  history  only  as  one  of  those  recollections  of  childhood  which 
give  the  right  direction  to  one's  whole  life.  Owing  to  that  intervention,  the 
Cuban  patriots  have  acquired  the  true  sentiment  of  national  responsibility,  and 
as  that  sentiment  is  really  the  only  palladium  to  which  can  be  attached  the 
destiny  of  the  nations  I  congratulate  Cuba  for  having  acquired  it  within  so 
short  a  time  from  its  independence. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Magoon  compare  favorably  the  first  ten  years  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence with  the  first  ten  years  of  the  United  States  independence.  Surely 
a  better  comparison  for  Cuba  could  be  drawn  with  the  infancy  of  all  other 
Latin  nations  in  America. 

I  drink  to  President  Gomez  with  absolute  confidence  that  the  Government  of 
Cuba  by  the  Cubans  will  never  more  be  interrupted  in  the  future  of  this 
beautiful  island.  Making  my  own  the  wishes  in  a  letter  yesterday  received 
from  a  distinguished  colleague  of  mine  in  Washington,  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
I  will  say  with  him  to  free  Cuba  : 

"Ad  muitos  annos,  ad  multa  saecula." 

Doctor  Zayas  replied  to  the  toast  in  the  same  spirit. 
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A  PROMINENT  Colombian,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  Bogota,  has  provided  the  Bulletin 
with  a  description  of  the  work  and  methods  of  Gen. 
Raphael  Reyes,  which  is  quoted  below.  In  view  of  the 
efforts  President  Reyes  is  making  to  develop  his  country  and  of  the 
growing  attention  which  the  world  is  giving  to  its  progress  and  pos- 
sibilities, this  sketch  is  especially  interesting. 

Our  contributor  w^rites: 

"  Many  comments  have  been  made  pro  and  con  as  to  how  Colombia 
is  governed  under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Rafael  Reyes. 

"  To  maintain  peace  at  all  hazards,  to  suit  the  man  to  the  place 
rather  than  the  position  to  the  man,  regardless  of  political  affiliations, 
to  appease  political  hatred,  to  foster  material  improvements,  to  keep 
the  ]30stal  and  telegraph  service  in  the  greatest  state  of  efficiency  pos- 
sible in  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  country  permits,  to  maintain 
proper  equilibrium  in  the  finances  of  the  State,  promptly  meeting  all 
public  obligations,  including  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt,  and  to  preserve  the  good  and  friendly  relations  of  the  Republic 
with  foreign  countries,  while  endeavoring  to  settle  in  a  peaceable 
but  honorable  manner  the  disputes  existing  wñth  some  of  them,  con- 
stitute, it  ma}"  be  said,  the  most  salient  and  notable  features  of  the 
present  administration  of  Colombia. 

"  But  there  is  a  phase  of  this  work  that  though  hidden  and  silent  is, 
nevertheless,  quite  important,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  founda- 
tion of  a  building  which,  sunk  in  the  earth  and  invisible  to  the  public 
eye,  constitutes  the  base  that  supports  the  structure  illuminated  by 
the  sun. 

"  Thus  may  be  characterized  the  methods  of  order  and  diligence 
regulating  the  w^ork  of  the  Executive  who  represents  in  the  country 
the  axis  on  which  the  public  administration  turns. 

"  General  Reyes,  as  a  rule,  commences  his  daily  work  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ends  it  at  midnight.  In  these  twenty  hours  of 
daily  labor  the  period  devoted  to  his  personal  recreation  hardly  rep- 
resents «an  hour's  carriage  drive  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
time  he  occasionally  has  to  spend  in  banquets  and  receptions,  which 
never  last  later  than  11  o'clock.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  stated 
that  at  these  dinners  and  receptions  the  most  rigid  decorum,  which 
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characterizes  the  whole  life  of  the  President,  is  maintained.  The 
President  of  Colombia  never  wears  a  uniform.  Before  retiring  for 
the  night  he  outlines  his  programme  for  the  following  day,  noting 
with  the  greatest  care  and  minuteness  the  disposition  of  each  hour  and 
minute  of  his  time  and  providing  for  all  matters  to  be  considered 
and  interviews  to  be  granted.  He  begins  his  daily  toil  by  dictating 
his  correspondence,  continuing  in  this  work  from  4  to  6  o'clock  every 
morning.  A  copy  of  his  programme  is  sent  each  night  to  his  private 
secretary  and  to  his  aid-de-camp  so  that  only  those  persons  men- 
tioned for  interviews  are  allowed  to  see  the  President. 


N(irth  side  of  the  Sail  Carlos  Palace,  Bogota,  Colombia,  which  contains  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kepublic.  The  historic  window  which  shows  the  memorial  stone  is  the  one 
from  which  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  escaped  from  attempted  assassination,  September  25,  1828. 

"  Three  cabinet  meetings  are  held  every  week,  and  the  President 
never  decides  any  public  matter  without  previously  submitting  it  to 
the  cabinet  for  proper  decision.  Each  member  presents  weekly  a 
memorandum  of  the  disbursements  to  be  made  by  his  department 
during  the  following  week,  and  a  special  meeting  is  held  every  week 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  furnishes  a  statement  show- 
ing the  balance  available  in  the  national  treasury.  Based  on  this  data 
the  cabinet  decides  the  orders  of  payment  to  be  issued  for  the  follow- 
ing week,  in  conformity  with  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress, 
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SO  that  no  draft  can  circulate  without  being  countersigned  and  unless 
there  are  funds  available  for  its  payment. 

"All  departmental  matters  that  are  not  purely  administrative  are 
decided  at  cabinet  meetings. 

"  The  President  receives  telegraphic  notice  every  Monday  concern- 
ing the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  government  depositories  through- 
out the  country,  stating  the  balance  on  hand,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  exports  and  imports  through  each  port  of  the  Kepublic, 
in  this  manner  accurate  data  for  preparing  national  statistics  being 
furnished. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  cabinet  meetings  are  published  weekly  in  a 
special  pamphlet,  which  is  extensively  distributed,  so  that  nothing  is 
concealed  from  the  public. 

"  The  President  grants  interviews  to  everyone,  provided  the  proper 
application  is  made  beforehand.  Unless  the  matter  to  be  considered 
is  an  important  one,  the  interview  is  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with 
the  courtesy  characteristic  of  the  man. 

"  The  President  frequently  makes  personal  visits  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  generally  accompanied  by  one  or  more  members 
of  his  cabinet,  these  visits  being  noted  for  the  great  activity  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  travels  and  for  the  large  amount  of  work  he 
performs,  correcting  such  deficiencies  in  the  administration  as  he 
detects  on  his  way  when  he  comes  in  direct  communication  with  the 
authorities  and  the  people  of  the  remotest  sections  of  the  country. 
The  practical  results  of  these  visits  have  been  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  communication  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  last  four  years 
a  greater  number  of  kilometers  of  railroads  has  been  constructed 
than  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  President  has  also 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 
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Ax  impromptu  address  delivered  by  the  Minister  from  Cuba 
in  the  United  States,  Señor  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  at  the 
banquet  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  January  20,  1909,  outlines  the  present  status  of 
the  island  Republic  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  economics.  Repro- 
duction is  made  of  this  valuable  statement  as  of  pertinence  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  inauguration  of  a  new  Cuban  President. 

Señor  Quesada  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  As  the  indefatigable  John  Bar- 
rett, to  wliom  "  iS'o  "  can  not  be  said,  was  bringing  me  here  to-night  with  but 
twenty  hours'  notice  to  speak,  the  iirst  words  I  heard  as  we  entered  this  room 
were  those  of  that  distinguished  statesman.  Vice-President  Fairbanks  :  "  We 
believe  in  America."  And  it  is  not  only  your  countrymen  who  believe  in  the 
United  States,  but  every  republic  of  this  continent,  and  every  hopeful  strug- 
gling people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To-day,  not  far  from  the  shaft  which  immortalizes  the  memory  of  the  father 
of  his  country,  in  your  State  Department,  that  is  not  inspired  in  trickery  or 
established  for  the  submission  of  people,  but  to  maintain  friendship  with  all 
nations,  there  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  saying  good-by  to  your  illustrious 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  the  governing  board  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  the  free  and  independent 
sisters  of  this  hemisphere,  to  bid  godspeed  to  one  of  the  greatest  public  men 
who  has  ever  held  that  office,  and  who  has  done  more  to  consolidate  the  ex- 
cellent commercial  and  political  relations  of  this  country  by  his  friendly  visit 
to  Latin  America  three  years  ago  than  all  his  predecessors.  First,  there  arose 
the  Ministers  of  Colombia  and  Panama  to  thank  him  for  having  settled  the 
long-standing  differences  of  their  nations  ;  they  were  followed  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Bolivia,  who  greeted  in  the  person  of  Elihu  Root  the  embodi- 
ment of  American  fair  play,  and  lastly,  it  was  my  privilege  to  respond  on 
behalf  of  my  grateful  country,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  that  island  that  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  shed  its  blood  and  gave  the  best  that  it  had  in  order  to 
be  independent  and  be  able  to  say  :  "  We  are  the  children  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln."  My  eyes  were  dimmed  and  my  heart  throbbed  as  I  declared  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  while  the  triumphs  of  his  statesmanship  would  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  in  the  same  way  and  just  as  long 
will  his  name  live  in  the  annals  of  Cuban  history. 

If  other  countries  believe  in  America,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  above  all  has 
confidence  in  the  United  States.  We  believe  in  you,  because,  as  your  chairman 
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has  rightly  said,  the  helping  hand  of  the  United  States  was  extended  to  us. 
You  did  not  go  to  our  land  to  become  the  despoilers  of  our  rich  and  fertile 
territory.  You  did  not  go  there  to  take  advantage  of  our  weakness  after  we 
had  fought  and  bled  and  had  exhausted  our  strength,  neither  to  enslave  us  nor 
to  make  us  your  dependency,  but  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  which  expected 
you  to  remain  in  the  island  :  "  No,  we  did  not  come  here  to  conquer  ;  we  came 
here  to  aid  in  the  work  of  giving  liberty  and  independence  to  the  last  colony 
of  the  New  World." 

You  kept  your  word,  and  Cuba  became  independent  and  entered  upon  her 
new  government  with  all  hope  of  success.  She  has  had  her  missteps;  she  has 
made  her  mistakes,  but  the  work  was  done  and  the  lesson  has  remained,  and 
the  United  States  retaining,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cuban  people,  the  right 
when  the  child  suffered  a  fall  to  lift  it  from  the  ground  and  continue  to  teach 
the  child  to  walk.  That  is  what  you  have  done,  and  though  your  heroic  deeds 
may  fill  many  pages,  though  your  ships  may  carry  the  enormous  wealth  of 
this  country  all  over  the  earth,  though  you  will  increase  your  power  with  your 
hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  your  flag  make  peaceful  conquests 
everywhere,  and  you  settle  by  arbitration  all  the  questions  between  nations, 
yet,  above  all,  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  that  it  has 
not  only  given  birth  to  a  new  republic — her  child — but  that  it  has  strengthened 
that  child  to  live  and  become,  not  a  jewel  of  an  imperial  crown,  but  the  proud 
daughter  of  her  love. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  have  not  spoken  of 
that  subject  which  is  very  interesting  to  you — the  commercial  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States — but,  as  I  take  it,  you  love  patriotism  before 
commerce,  before  gain,  before  wealth,  and  I  have  appealed  to  that  patriotism, 
so  that  from  now  on  you  will  always,  as  in  the  past,  remember  that  your 
thought  and  your  wishes  should  be  for  the  success  of  my  country,  which  is  so 
thankful  to  you  for  all  your  benefits  and  kindnesses. 

You  helped  Cuba  with  your  blood,  you  helped  her  with  your  treasures,  and 
your  women  helped  her  with  your  prayers,  and  the  best  way  now  to  help  Cuba 
is  to  create  in  that  island  conditions  of  tranquillity  ;  and  tranquillity  can  only 
result  from  prosperity,  and  prosperity  can  only  come  by  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

We  have  heard  to-night  from  the  lips  of  my  friend.  Secretary  Loomis,  his 
picture  of  the  Orient  ;  from  Sir  Charles  Ross  as  to  the  possibilities  of  your 
trade  with  your  neighbor  on  the  north,  and  I  shall  be  followed  by  the  trumpet 
tones  of  John  Barrett,  who  is  making  Latin  America  so  well  known  throughout 
the  country,  and  who  will  depict  to  you  the  inexhaustible  field  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican commerce,  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  so  much  appreciated  by  each  one  of  them  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  create  a  confederation  of  states  for  his  benefit,  in  order  to  make  him  its 
president. 

Yet,  let  me  tell  j^ou  that  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  with  two  million  of  inhab- 
itants, has  a  total  commerce  with  the  United  States,  always  increasing,  which 
represents  the  not  small  sum  of  $208,000,000  a  year.  The  reciprocity  treaty, 
which  was  made  five  years  ago  (a  treaty  in  which  some  of  our  friends  did  not 
believe,  and  in  which  there  are  still  some  who  do  not  believe),  made  our  im- 
portations into  this  country  increase  about  30  per  cent,  but  made  j^our  expor- 
tations to  the  island  of  Cuba  increase  at  the  same  time  over  80  per  cent,  and 
to-day  of  the  total  imports  of  the  island  of  Cuba  over  50  per  cent  come  from 
the  United   States,   while  before  that   reciprocity  treat3^   no  matter  what   its 
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enemies  contend,  those  importations  from  the  United  States  into  Cuba  did  not 
exceed  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  reciprocal  relations  between  the  two  countries  should  be  strengthened. 
If  Cuba  can  not  sell  to  you  her  sugar  and  her  tobacco;  if  she  can  not  provide 
the  sweets  for  your  ladies  and  your  children,  and  give  you  that  tobacco  which 
soothes  your  hours  of  study  and  of  worry,  Cuba  can  not  buy  from  you  your 
machinery,  your  manufactures,  your  breadstuffs,  and  3'our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  same  principle  is  true  in  the  island  of  Cuba  as  in  every  other 
market.  If  you  do  not  buy  from  her  you  can  not  sell  to  her.  For  that  reason 
you  must  give  Cuba  a  chance  in  your  markets.  Even  admitting  that  Cuba 
sends  her  sugar  here,  and  that  a  very  few  of  the  sugar  producers  in  this 
country  think  their  interests  are  hurt,  you  must  remember  that  in  Cuba  there 
are  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  of  American  capital  invested  in  sugar 
and  tobacco  plantations  and  in  other  Cuban  farms,  in  mines,  in  banks,  in  rail- 
roads, and  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  profit  derived 
from  them  finds  its  way  to  American  pockets. 

Our  Chairman  has  just  spoken  about  the  new  President  to  be  installed.  I  have, 
gentlemen,  the  honor  to-night  to  read  to  you  (and  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  it 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  dictated)  the  first  oflicial  declaration  of  General 
(tOmez,  the  President  of  Cuba,  which  he  addresses  to  this  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  reveals  the  feelings  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  I  am  indeed  proud 
to  see  that  the  President  of  Cuba  has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  conven- 
tion and  the  high  honor  that  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  this  banquet. 
General  Gomez  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  Having  been  informed  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  representatives,  have  had  a  convention  and  are  celebrating  a 
banquet  to-night,  where  you  are  invited  to  speak  on  the  commercial  relations 
with  Cuba,  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  declare  in  my  name  that  the  future  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  will  devote  all  its  attention  to  the  development  of  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  the  great  and  generous  American  people.  You  will  tell  them  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  by  me  and  my  Government  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  both  countries,  which  should  be  as  close  as  if  they  were  those 
existing  between  one  and  the  same  people.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  Cuba 
is  ready  to  make  all  efforts  and  is  disposed  to  all  sacrifices  in  the  confidence  that 
the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  use  their  prestige  and  influence  so 
that  their  aims  shall  be  reciprocal." 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  message  that  General  Gomez  has  directed  me  to  trans- 
mit to  you,  and  my  closing  words  are  that  he,  like  myself  and  the  Cuban  people, 
have  absolute  confidence  that  the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce,  representing 
progress  and  enlightenment,  and  the  desire  to  extend,  with  their  conmiercial 
relations,  sincere  and  amicable  political  relations,  will  help  Cuba  in  this  new 
trial  for  her  life  and  her  independence,  so  that  she  may  be  free  and  prosperous 
and  always  the  pride  of  the  American  people. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  propose  three  cheers  for  the  new  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  General  Gomez.  [The  audience  rose  and  gave  three 
cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  the  United  States  feels  proud,  and  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
grateful,  that  Cuba,  through  her  representative  here,  should  tell  us  of  her  appre- 
ciation of  what  we  have  done  for  that  island.  It  is  the  most  delightful  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  appreciated,  and  we  feel  that  what  we  have  done  is  only  what  we 
ought  to  have  done  for  a  neighbor  at  our  gates.  Mr.  Minister,  will  you  kindly 
convey  to  your  President  the  thanks  of  this  great  board  of  trade,  and  say  to 
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liim  that  we  wisli  you  every  prosperity  in  the  world  forever,  and  that  you,  like 
us,  shall  be  free  and  one  of  the  great  republics  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  I  have  asked  our  secretary  in 
answer  to  that  splendid  cablegram  from  the  President  of  Cuba  to  send  a  reply, 
and  he  will  read  to  you  our  cablegram,  which  we  will  send  at  once.  If  there  are 
any  objections  please  state  them  before  it  is  sent.  Will  the  secretary  kindly 
read  the  cablegram? 

The  secretary  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  National  Board  of  Trade,  with  great  appreciation,  accepts  your  cordial 
greeting  through  Minister  Quesada,  and  reciprocates  your  desire  for  the  closest 
commercial  and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Republics.  It  also  expresses 
the  siucerest  hope  for  the  future  prosperity  and  success  of  Cuba  and  its  patri- 
otic people." 
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SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE. 

SANTIAGO  lies  at  the  head  of  the  great  central  valley  of  Chile 
on  the  Mapocho  River.  To  the  west,  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Coast  stretches  north  and  south,  a  range  of  hills  and  low 
mountains  parallel  with  and  near  to  the  Pacific. 

This  range  now  represents  the  worn-down  remnants  of  what  was 
once  a  great  mountain  system  and  the  oldest  land  in  the  southern  half 
of  South  America. 

To  the  east  rises  in  magnificent  grandeur  that  great  fold  of  the 
earth's  crust  known  as  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  The  Andes  are 
new  mountains,  with  their  angularity  and  roughness  unworn  and 
unsmoothed  by  long-continued  action  of  the  elements.  Between  the 
two  cordilleras,  the  old  and  the  ncAV,  lies  the  central  valley  of  Chile, 
shut  off  at  the  north  by  a  spur  of  the  Andes  extending  to  the  coast. 
At  the  foot  of  this  spur  lies  Santiago. 

By  railway  from  Valparaiso  one  arrives  at  the  capital  unexpect- 
edly. After  leaving  Llai-llai  the  line  runs  through  a  more  or  less 
barren  country,  rough  and  rocky,  and  then  suddenly  from  out  of  this 
wilderness  the  train  enters  a  long  street  between  walls  and  houses, 
and  the  traveler  finds  himself  almost  in  the  center  of  a  large  city  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  most  beautiful  street  in  that  city. 

This  street,  the  Alameda,  is  one  of  the  beautiful  avenues  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  fine,  broad  driveway  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
gigantic  poj^lars  and  lined  for  its  greater  length  with  fine  buildings. 
The  promenade  in  the  center  is  set  with  statues  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  independence,  San  Martin,  O'Higgins, 
Freire,  Molina,  Carrera,  and  others. 

The  most  notable  natural  feature  of  Santiago  is  the  hill  or  rock  of 
Santa  Lucia,  300  feet  in  height,  which  rises  almost  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  On  Santa  Lucia,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  established  his  strong- 
hold, and  around  its  base  he  founded  the  first  town  in  Chile,  which  he 
named  after  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The  town  Avas  laid  out  in 
squares,  as  it  is  to-day,  with  the  lines  running  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south. 
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To  each  of  Valdivia 's  followers  was  given  one  square  for  a  garden 
and  upon  which  to  build  his  house.  After  the  conquest,  for  four 
hundred  years  Santa  Lucia  remained  what  it  was  in  Valdivia 's  time, 
a  bold  and  unsightly  rock  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the  growing  city. 

After  it  ceased  to  be  a  stronghold  and  refuge  from  the  Indians, 
it  had  no  use  until  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  began  to  be 
used  as  a  Protestant  cemetery.  Near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Santiago  determined  to  convert  this  unsightly  eminence  into  tiie 
beautiful  park  it  is  to-day.  The  necessary  expense  was  borne,  not 
alone  by  the  Government  and  the  municipality,  but,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, by  private  contribution.  The  scheme  included  not  only  the 
beautification  of  Santa  Lucia,  but  also  the  laying  out  of  other  parks, 
the  broadening  and  repaving  of  streets,  and,  what  was  the  greatest 
work  of  all,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias,  the  Via 
Appia  of  Santiago.  Cousiño  Park,  one  of  the  most  popular  retreats 
in  Santiago,  is  named  after  Don  Luis  CousiÑo,  who  donated  the 
park  of  330  acres  to  the  city. 

Beginning  in  1872,  under  the  administration  of  Don  Benjamin 
Vicuña  Mackenna,  the  improvement  of  Santiago  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  time. 

A^-lien  Santiago  was  merely  a  Spanish  colonial  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mapocho  River,  the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias  was  the  ordinary 
main  highw^ay  leading  to  the  town.  Much  of  the  land  over  which 
the  road  passed  was  low  and  marshy,  and  for  a  distance  it  occupied 
what  had  been  the  bed  of  a  small  branch  of  the  Mapocho.  As  late 
as  fifty  years  ago  it  was  an  ill-kept  and  most  unattractive  thorough- 
fare, paved  with  rough,  uneven,  and  ill-set  stones.  To-day  it  is  a 
broad  avenue,  350  feet  wide  and  nearly  3  miles  long,  extending  across 
the  city  from  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia  to  the  Central  Hallway  Station. 
Trees  and  flowers  are  everywhere  interspersed  with  fountains,  stat- 
uary, and  other  works  of  art. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  pieces  of  statuary  are  the  equestrian  statues 
of  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins.  The  celebrated  liberator.  General 
José  San  Martin,  who  led  the  patriot  army  across  the  Andes  in  the 
cause  of  Chilean  independence,  is  represented  holding  in  his  hand 
the  standard  of  liberty,  the  horse  thrown  back  on  his  haunches.  Gen- 
eral Bernardo  O'Higgins,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  is  shown  with 
sword  extended  at  arm's  length  in  air,  his  horse  in  the  act  of  leaping 
some  obstacle  on  the  battlefield  of  Rancagua. 

Santa  Lucia  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parks  in  existence. 
The  whole  hill  presents  one  mass,  almost  bewildering,  of  grottoes, 
terraces,  stairways,  stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  planted  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  semitropical  vegetation  through  which  paths  wind  in  and 
out  to  shady  nooks  or  observation  points.  The  view  from  any  one  of 
these  points  is  most  attractive.     At  the  foot,  the  city  with  a  popula- 
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tion  of  400,000  stretches  out  around  the  hill  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mapocho,  with  parks  large  and  small  relieving  the  geometrical 
regularity  of  rectangular  crossings.  Through  the  whole  cuts  the 
broad  Alameda  lined  with  stately  and  beautiful  buildings  with  the 
broad  promenade  down  the  middle  masked  in  a  floral  wealth  of  almost 
tropic  luxuriance. 

To  the  east  and  northeast,  seemingly  almost  within  touch,  rise 
17,000  feet  in  air  the  rugged  and  overpowering  Andes,  jagged, 
scarred,  snowcapped,  and  awe  inspiring.  To  the  west  the  low  coast 
range  shuts  off  the  ocean,  and  to  the  south,  spreading  out  until  lost 
in  the  distance,  lies  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world,  the  rich 
Central  Valley  of  Chile.  There  appear  to  be  no  foothills  ;  the  Andes 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plains,  making  the  picture  as  seen  from  the 
crest  of  Santa  Lucia  the  more  perfect  and  satisfying. 

Among  the  most  striking  buildings  in  Santiago  are:  La  Moneda, 
the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  in  which  are  located 
also  the  offices  of  several  of  the  Government  departments  ;  the  national 
Congress  Hall,  a  modern  construction  of  vast  size  and  magnificent 
architecture;  the  Intendancy  of  the  province  and  the  city  hall,  in 
which  are  installed  the  principal  offices  of  local  administration; 
the  cathedral,  which  has  been  completely  reconstructed  and  adjoining 
which  is  the  archiépiscopal  palace,  the  residence  of  the  Metropolitan 
of  Chile;  the  post-office,  a  modern  and  handsome  building;  the 
National  Library,  a  large  edifice  covering  22,000  square  feet,  con- 
taining about  15,000  volumes;  the  Palace  of  Justice,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  several  minor  courts  and 
offices  are  located  ;  the  Army  Building,  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
and  also  the  barracks  of  the  President's  guard  of  honor. 

Other  public  buildings  are  the  Municipal  Theater,  one  of  the  best 
in  America;  the  Palace  of  the  Exposition,  the  University,  the 
Ordnance  Building,  Medical  School,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
Astronomical  Observatory,  Home  for  Orphans,  Insane  Asylum, 
Agricultural  Institute,  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
Catholic  Seminary. 

Near  the  Cousiilo  Park  is  the  racing  park,  one  of  the  most  j)opular 
meeting  places  in  the  city. 

The  Agricultural  School  Farm,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  centers  of  instruction,  covers  320  acres  and  was  founded  in 
1842.  Connected  with  the  school  farm  are  several  institutes — the 
botanical  garden  with  four  large  conservatories  containing  several 
thousand  plants  ;  the  agricultural  institute,  which  has  under  its  charge 
the  higher  branches  of  agriculture  ;  the  agricultural  training  school, 
whose  principal  aim  is  to  create  specialties  in  agriculture,  having, 
with  other  dependencies,  departments  of  viticulture  and  viniculture; 
vaccine  institute,  veterinary  institute,  and  laboratories  devoted  to 
72187— Bull.  3—09 6 
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agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  pathology.  Agricultural  in- 
struction is  free  and  is  supported  by  government. 

Mining  instruction  is  given  in  the  university  and  in  a  sjDecial 
school  devoted  to  training  mine  superintendents. 

Industrial  instruction  in  most  branches  has  been  very  highly  organ- 
ized both  in  the  university  and  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
This  institute  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The 
Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  has  founded  and  manages  schools  of 
industrial  drawing,  modeling,  and  electricity.  A  commercial  tech- 
nical institute  has  over  500  pupils. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

This  government  institution  was  founded  in  1843,  with  Don  Andres  Bello,  a  philologist  of  world-wide 
reputation,  as  its  first  president.  The  courses  of  study  in  its  several  schools  cover  a  period  of  five 
to  seven  years. 

The  university  offers  instruction  through  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering.  Courses  in  law  and  engineering  are  five  years 
each;  medicine  is  a  six  years'  course.  The  School  of  Medicine  in 
particular  enjoj^s  a  very  high  reputation  in  all  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. The  Institute  of  Pedagogy  is  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  schools  of  secondary  instruction  and  the  two  normal  schools  for 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

The  Board  of  Public  Hj^giene  has  charge  of  matters  of  sanitation. 
The  Institute  of  Hygiene,  directed  by  the  board,  is  divided  into  five 
departments — hygiene  and  statistics,  chemistry  and  toxicology, 
microscopy  and  bacteriology,  seroterapathy,  and    disinfection.      In 
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addition  there  are  special  departments  of  public  health  having  charge 
of  matters  pertaining  to  infectious  diseases,  vaccination,  and  chemical 
study  and  analysis  of  food  products. 

One  of  the  most  important  establishments  for  securing  instruction 
is  the  National  Institute,  with  a  roll  of  about  1,500  matriculates. 

Private  and  church  schools  supply  instruction  to  about  30,000 
pupils  a  year,  and  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  is  given  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Military  instruction  is  given  in  the  Military  School,  which  corre- 
sponds to  West  Point  in  the  United  States,  and  where  young  men 
in  preparation  to  become  army  officers  are  educated;  also  in  the  War 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBKARY  OF  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

The  library  contains  more  than  150,000  volumes  and  manuscripts,  and  circulates  about  40,000  volumes 
annually.  To  the  left  is  a  statue  of  Don  Andres  Bello,  first  president  of  the  National  University  of 
Chile,  who,  although  born  in  Venezuela,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Chile  working  for  the  intellectual 
uplift  of  its  people. 

School,  attended  by  army  officers  of  all  grades  and  where  the  higher 
branches  of  military  art  are  studied  ;  in  the  Target  Practice  School, 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  practice  and  instruction  in  ballistics, 
and  the  School  for  Non-commissioned  Officers,  where  young  men  are 
prepared  for  the  lower  grades  of  army  command. 

The  city  of  Santiago  is  a  municipality  in  the  Department  of  Santi- 
ago, Province  of  Santiago. 

The  idea  of  communal  autonomy,  so  common  and  basic,  not  only 
in  the  political  economy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Sclav  races  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  has  had 


SOLDIER  OF  A  CHILEAN   CAVALRY  REGIMENT  ON   A  WAR   FOOTING. 

The  military  organization  of  Chile  is  modeled  after  the  German  army,  and  German  instructors  are 
employed  with  this  end  in  view.  The  active  army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  sixteen  battalions 
of  infantry,' six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  seven  regiments  of  artillery,  with  auxiliaries.  All  able- 
bodied  citizens  of  Chile  are  obliged  to  serve,  liability  for  which  extends  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  forty-fifth  year. 
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but  scant  hold  in  Spain  since  the  Roman  colonial  period  and  until 
very  recent  times.  It  never  had  any  foothold  whatever  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  As  said  by  Señor  Augustin  Correa  Bravo,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing jurists  of  Chile,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Municipal 
Organization  : 

lu  Chile,  as  in  all  the  old  Spanish  colonies,  the  commune  was  unknown  until 
established  by  law.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  conquest  the  system  of 
encomiendas  prevailed  in  our  country,  by  virtue  of  which  the  conquerors  di- 
vided among  themselves  the  land  and  the  people  inhabiting  it,  thereby  making 
impossible  those  groupings  of  small  proprietors  and  of  local  interests  which 
elsewhere  formed  the  base  or  were  the  actuating  cause  of  the  municipality. 
Nor  was  the  period  of  political  and  social  reconstruction  which  followed  in- 
dependence the  most  appropriate  for  promoting  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mune, and  the  isolated  efforts  made  In  this  direction  were  unfruitful.  The 
habits  and  unprogressive  customs  of  the  colonial  period  continued  under  the 
new  regime. 

The  first  law  in  Chile  having  to  do  with  the  organization  and  at- 
tributes of  municipalities  was  promulgated  November  8,  1854,  and 
this  law  was  enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  bolstering  the  system 
of  administrative  centralization  against  which  complaints  were  more 
or  less  openly  made.  By  virtue  of  this  law  all  municipal  services 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  intendentes  and  governors, 
the  immediate  agents  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  munici- 
pal councils  which  had  been  provided  for  in  the  constitution  (Art. 
113)  were  treated  as  purely  consultive. 

The  law  of  Sej^tember  12,  1887,  gave  a  new  organization  to  munic- 
ipal affairs  and  stripped  the  intendentes  and  governors  of  a  part  of 
the  attributes  they  had  before  enjoyed.  This  law  marks  the  effective 
establishment  in  Chile  of  municipal  as  opposed  to  centralized  govern- 
ment of  cities. 

Following  this  law  came  the  present  organic  act,  the  law  of  De- 
cember 22,  1891,  which  is  the  charter  and  constitution  of  all  city 
government  in  Chile.  Article  2  of  this  act  provides  that  the  city 
of  Santiago  shall  be  divided  into  ten  sections  or  wards  {circumscrip- 
ciones)  which  shall  elect  each  three  municipal  councilors  who  to- 
gether shall  compose  the  municipal  council. 

The  three  councilors  in  each  ward  form  a  local  board  having  cer- 
tain local  powers  and  duties  mainly  in  connection  with  elections. 

Municipal  councilors  are  chosen  by  popular  election.  They  must 
be  citizens  of  at  least  five  years'  residence  in  the  municipality,  must 
have  no  interest  in  national  or  municipal  contracts  or  supiolies,  and 
must  hold  no  other  public  office  or  commission.  The  council  from 
among  its  members  elects  three  alcaldes,  fixing  the  order  of  preced- 
ence among  the  three  ;  also  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council  are  of  the  fullest.  The 
entire  government  of  the  city  is  in  its  hands  subject  only  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  organic  act  of  December,  1891. 

The  municipal  revenues  are  derived  from  a  personal  tax  levied  for 
school  purposes,  a  personal-property  tax,  a  tax  on  sale  of  liquors  and 
tobacco,  a  license  tax  on  industries  and  professions,  revenues  derived 
from  city  property,  and  an  annual  grant  from  Congress. 
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STSAL  is  an  almost  forgotten  town  in  Yucatan.  Its  foundation 
is  one  of  the  myths  of  the  Mayas  Indians,  but  it  long  antedates 
the  city  of  Merida,  which  lies  inland  from  Sisal  and  was 
founded  by  the  Spanish  in  1542.  Sisal  was  once  a  prosperous 
seaport,  enjojdng  the  primitive  trade  that  spread  along  the  coast,  but 
when,  in  1871,  better  facilities  were  needed  the  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  Merida  determined  to  make  use  of  the  nearer  harbor  of 
Progreso,  and  they  therefore  built  a  railw^ay  to  this  place.  The 
Government  of  Mexico  raised  Progi-eso  to  a  port  of  entry,  and  Sisal 
gradually  sank  into  such  insignificance  that  to-day  it  is  scarcely  on 
the  map.  Sisal  has  the  glory,  however,  of  having  given  its  name  to 
one  of  the  most  interasting  and  important  industries  of  Mexico  and 
America. 

Sisal,  henequén,  ixtle,  or  istle  are  words  having  their  origin  in  the 
ancient  Mexican  Indian  tongue.  Thej^  prove  the  age  of  this  primi- 
tive fiber  so  genuinely  and  picturesquely  American,  and  in  a  more 
accurate  sense  they  establish  the  use  of  the  term  "  century  plant  " — a 
plant  centuries  old — as  applied  to  that  family  of  which  one  very  im- 
portant member  is  the  maguey. 

Sisal  hemp  or  grass  is  a  product  of  a  plant  indigenous  to  Mexico 
which  the  natives  discovered.  At  first  only  the  crude  dry  fiber  was 
employed  to  bind  together  the  mud  and  thatch  of  their  huts,  but  later 
the  shreds  within  the  leaves  were  utilized  until  finally  threads,  cords, 
and  ropes  were  regularly  manufactured.  It  has  been  explained  that 
the  mighty  masses  of  stone  still  in  excellent  existence  in  the  ruined 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan  could  never  have  been  moved  into 
place  if  the  native  Mayas  had  not  possessed  this  precious  fiber,  and 
traces  of  its  varied  uses  among  them  are  plainly  visable  to-day.  When 
the  Spanish  conquerors  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  cable  or  cordage 
they  began  to  rely  upon  the  sisal  of  the  Yucatan  Indians,  and  thus  a 
knowledge  of  this  product  was  extended  to  Europe,  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  years  its  commercial  value  was  al- 
most ignored,  but  gradually,  as  other  fibers  became  more  costly  and 
sisal  proved  its  value,  it  made  a  permanent  place  for  itself  as  an 
article  of  export. 

Henequén   is   another   name   given   to   the   same   product   of   the 
maguey,  and  this  has  a  recognized  trade  significance,  but  it  has  not 
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displaced  sisal  in  commercial  nomenclature,  for,  although  henequén 
is  exported  from  Mexico,  it  is  lost  or  concealed  under  the  term  sisal 
or  ixtle  or  Tampico  fiber  when  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Some  distinction  must  be  made  between  istle  and  sisal.  They  come 
from  plants  of  the  same  botanical  genus,  yet  they  are  produced  in  dif- 


GROUP  OF  AGAVE  WISLIZENI. 

There  are  more  than  150  recognizable  species  of  the  genus  agave  in  the  arid  and 
semiarid  portions  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  mountain  slopes,  some  of  which  thrive  at  sea  level  and 
others  up  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet.  In  the  flowering  season  the  unique  plant 
shown  in  the  cut  sends  up  a  high  stalk,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cluster 
of  beautiful  golden  flowers  that  break  the  monotony  of  the  plain. 

ferent  parts  of  Mexico  and  have  different  characteristics,  depending, 
probably,  upon  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  climatic  sur- 
roundings under  which  the  agave  grows.  Ixtle  and  allied  fibers  or 
products  come  from  central  and  northern  Mexico.  Sisal  or  henequén 
is  descriptive  of  the  fiber  made  and  exported  from  Yucatan  ;  it  is  also 
the  commercial  term  applied  to  the  product  of  the  same  maguey 
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transplanted  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  many  West  India 
Islands,  and  Florida.  Pita  is  a  similar  fiber,  but  its  production  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Brazil  and  is  not  noted  as  an  item  of  import  into 
the  United  States.  The  name  palma  pita,  and  even  lechugilla  has, 
however,  been  of  late  applied  to  an  ixtle  made  from  a  small  maguey 
shrub  growing  in  the  northern  uplands  of  Mexico. 

The  manufacture  of  all  these  fibers  has  become  a  well-developed, 
modern  industry.  The  Maya  Indians  had  methods  of  extracting 
from  the  plant  the  coarser  fibrous  structure,  and  in  some  respects  no 


TEQUILA  PLANTATION,  JALISCO,  MEXICO. 

The  species  of  agave  that  produces  the  intoxicating  Mexican  beverage  known 
as  "tequila"  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
The  alcoholic  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  fleshy  base  of  the  plant,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Republic  is  known  by  the  names  of  huila  and  comiteco. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  a  valuable  fiber. 

great  improvement  has  been  accomplished  by  machinery.  They  de- 
vised a  knife  with  which  the  outer  covering  of  the  leaf  is  removed, 
and  certain  tricks  of  utilizing  the  threads  are  still  retained  as  giving 
the  best  tensile  results.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  great  need  for  a 
suitable  machine  to  clean  the  fiber  rapidly  and  economically  as  the 
growth  of  the  plant  increased  and  the  demand  for  its  product  spread 
througlwut  the  world.  The  Yucatan  State  Government  offered  a 
reward  for  the  invention  of  an  apparatus  that  would  accomplish  its 
work  better  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  hand  contrivances  of 


(Photo  by  Waite— Mexico  City.) 


THE  IV1AGUEY  IN   FULL  BLOOM. 


This  flower,  the  century  plant  of  northern  greenhouses,  has  a  much  more  beautiful  growth  in  its 
native  habitat  than  can  be  produced  elsewhere.  The  central  stalk  springs  upward  at  the  rate 
of  2  or  3  inches  a  day,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  25  feet,  and  then  throws  out  a  cluster  of 
wonderful  golden  blossoms. 
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the  Indians.  This  reward  was  secured  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  who 
called  his  device  a  raspador.  This  machine  is  still  performing  useful 
service,  although  several  more  recent  and  somewhat  simpler  machines 
have  become  popular.  In  Yucatan  the  production  of  fiber  has  as- 
sumed immense  proportions,  and  the  city  of  Merida— one  of  the  most 
modern  and  progressive  in  Mexico — is  as  well  known  for  its  fiber 
plants  as  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  its  shoes.  Through  the  port  of  Progreso, 
shipments  are  made  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  product  comes  to  the  United  States. 

As  yet  sisal  or  henequén,  ixtle  or  pita,  is  sent  from  the  country  in 
what  may  be  called  the  ''  raw  "  state.    After  the  leaves  are  cut  down 


CUTTING  LEAVES  OF  SISAL  AGAVE  IN  YUCATAN,  MEXICO. 

This  highly  useful  fiber-producing  agave  is  cultivated  extensivelv  in  the  thin  soil  of  the  limestone 
regions  of  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  the  former  State  exporting  sisal  hemp 
or  heniquen  to  tlie  value  of  about  820.000,000  annuallv.  The  workmen  are  gathering  the  fiber 
leaves  to  send  to  the  mill  for  treatment  and  extraction  bf  the  fiber. 

and  the  tough  spiney  covering  removed,  the  threads  within  are  ex- 
tracted in  bundles;  these  bundles  are  then  bleached  and  dried  in  the 
sun  and  air;  finally  they  are  pressed  into  bales,  each  weighing  approx- 
imately 400  pounds,  and  in  this  shape  the  fiber  is  sent  abroad.  Its 
further  manufacture  into  rope,  cordage,  and  cable  is  usually  left  to 
the  importer  in  America  and  Europe,  although  there  is  a  brisk  local 
industry  in  supplying  the  Mexican  neighborhood  demand  with  rope 
for  immediate  need. 

Maguey  is  the  valuable  plant  from  which  all  these  fibers  come. 
But  the  maguey  is  an  agave.    The  agave  is  akin  to  the  aloe,  and  they 
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all  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Amaryïlidaceœ^  closely  related  to  the 
lilies.  The  agave  is  not  a  cactus,  however  much  it  resembles  the 
latter,  with  its  spines  and  thorny  points.  The  agaves  are  natives 
of  America.  Agave  means  noble  in  Greek,  or  in  certain  uses  it  has 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  word  gaudium,  joy.  There  are  about  150  speci- 
mens of  this  genus,  although  botanists  have  bestowed  upon  them  more 
than  twice  that  number  of  names.  These  are  most  numerous  in  the 
arid  and  semiarid  tablelands  of  Mexico,  but  they  are  found  wild  and 
will  grow  on  the  low  coastal  plains  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as  at  alti- 
tudes of  10,000  feet.  The  geologic  formation  of  the  soil  has  a  direct 
influence   on  the  character   of  the   a^ave,   for  the   sisal  thrives   in 


THE  MAGUEY  PLANT  OF  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 

The  maguey  of  the  northern  portion  of  Mexico,  known  as  mano  largo,  produces  the  drinlc 
known  as  "tequila"  and  "mescal."  Its  spines  are  thinner  and  less  pulpy  than  the  maguey 
manso  or  tame  maguey,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  is  the  most  productive  of  lhe  dif- 
ferent cultivated  varieties. 

Yucatan,  the  lechugilla  in  northern  Mexico,  and  the  most  famous 
maguey  of  all  comes  to  fullest  blossom  only  in  the  States  of  Mexico, 
Hidalgo,  Puebla,  Tlascala,  Morelos,  Querétaro,  and  Apám. 

All  agaves  require  j^ears  before  flowering,  and  this  has  given  rise 
to  the  popular  name  of  "  Century  plant."  The  Agave  americana 
is  the  species  best  known,  and  this  has  been  introduced  and  acclimated 
in  practically  everj^  country  on  the  globe.  The  leaves  are  rigid,  each 
broadly  attached  at  the  base  and  terminating  in  a  strong,  horny  spine. 
These  leaves  may  be  long  and  slender,  with  smooth  edges,  or  long  and 
fleshy  with  heav}^,  claw-like  spines  set  at  intervals  on  the  edges.  The 
plant  may  vary  in  height  from  12  inches  to  12  feet,  and  in  diameter 
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from  1  foot  to  10.  The  plant  blooms  but  once,  and  gives  all  its  life 
to  the  perpetuation  of  itself  through  this  climax.  This  stage  appears, 
according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  the  vegetation  goes  on,  at 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  This  is  the  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  the  maguey,  even  from  the  horticulturist's  point  of 
view,  because  at  this  age  the  bloom  begins  to  show  itself,  and  if  left 
to  nature  that  wonderful  result  so  much  admired  in  the  century  plant 
takes  place.  From  the  center  there  springs  a  single  stalk  that  grows 
at  the  rate  of  several  inches  a  day.  A'\Tien  the  full  bloom  is  attained, 
which  is  often  25  feet  above  the  ground,  a  magnificent  blossom  of 
yellow  flowers  is  spread  out.  All  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  given 
to  this  blossom,  and  when  it  fades,  its  seed  mission  having  been 
accomplished,  the  giant  plant  withers  and  the  new  generation  takes 
its  place. 

The  maguey,  or  agave,  has  many  more  uses  than  the  production  of 
fibers.  The  juice  of  the  young  leaves  is  mildly  irritant,  and  in 
ancient  times  was  applied  as  a  native  mustard  plaster,  or  employed 
to  cauterize  and  cleanse  wounds.  The  strong  terminal  thorns  served 
to  pierce  the  tongue  or  ears  in  certain  expiatory  ceremonies,  or  in 
more  wholesome  ways  they  acted  as  the  modern  needle.  From  the 
slender  flower  stalks  were  made  lance  shafts,  and  the  larger  ones  are 
still  used  by  the  natives  as  rafters  for  their  houses  or  fences  for 
their  farms.  The  large  hollow  leaves  are  found  as  thatch  for 
Indian  huts,  or  when  dry  they  provide  a  cheerful  fuel  for  winter 
nights.  The  clothing  woven  from  the  native  fiber  is  unsurpassed 
to-day,  and  long  before  the  European  invasion  the  Indians  had 
devised  from  the  leaves  a  tough  paper,  upon  long  narrow  sheets 
of  which  were  painted  in  brilliant  colors  their  pictured  historical 
records.  Some  of  these  still  exist,  and  both  in  color  and  texture  seem 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  At  present  cardboard 
and  even  fine  white  letter  paper  is  manufactured  from  the  fiber,  char- 
acterized by  unusual  toughness  and  durability  almost  to  the  degree  of 
parchment.  There  are  also  species  of  agave  which  contain  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  saponin,  and  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
when  rubbed  up  in  water  make  a  good  soap.  This  is  known  to  the 
Mexicans  as  "Amole  ;  "  the  women  prize  it  for  washing  their  hair, 
which  it  makes  both  soft  and  glossy  ;  it  is  free  from  alkali,  removes 
stains  from  delicate  fabrics;  it  is  said  to  set  colors,  and  does  not 
shrink  flannels.  The  heart  of  some  of  the  species  is  nutritious  enough 
for  an  emergency  food,  and  in  some  parts  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  the  fleshy  bases  have  from  time  immemorial  been  prepared  and 
eaten  by  mountaineers.  In  fact  the  "  mescal  agave  "  has,  by  its  use 
as  food, 'given  its  name  to  the  "  Mescalero  Indians,"  and  in  many 
places  remote  from  civilization  roasted  mescal  is  still  sold  as  a  tooth- 
some relish. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  agave  is  a  universal  provider.  It  even  pro- 
vides a  drink  for  mankind,  and  perhaps  this  drink  is  the  most  famous 
if  not  the  most  useful  product  of  the  maguey. 

Every  primitive  race  has  its  peculiar  drink.  The  ambrosia  of  the 
Greeks,  significant  of  immortality,  as  the  word  indicates,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  used  only  by  the  gods;  it  was  both  food  and  drink,  and 
was  probably  more  the  product  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  art  of 
man.  This  was  not  so,  however,  of  the  mead  used  during  the  middle 
ages  by  the  Scandinavians,  nor  of  the  beer  of  the  Teutons.  These 
drinks  have  become  popular  and  are  manufactured  the  world  over. 
Many  wines,  known  by  the  names  of  the  cities  or  districts  in  which 
they  were  originally  made,  such  as  sherry  (Jerez),  port  (Oporto), 
tokay,  or  champagne,  are  probably  best  produced  there,  but  they  have 
nothing  essentially  restricting  them  to  their  early  home.  In  Central 
Africa  many  tribes  have  peculiar  drinks  flavored  by  local  plants,  but 
after  all  they  are  characteristic  in  only  a  general  sense  ;  they  can  be 
made  elsewhere,  and  the  plant  can  be  cultivated  in  an  alien  soil  if 
popular  taste  so  demands.  The  American  Indians  treated  their  dis- 
coverers to  alcoholic  concoctions  both  agreeable  and  nauseating. 

Pulque  is  quite  different  from  all  others  in  this  respect,  in  that  it  is 
made  from  a  native  jNIexican  plant,  in  the  way  inherited  from  prehis- 
toric days.  Neither  the  name  nor  the  product  are  found  anywhere 
else  on  earth,  and  the  maguey,  from  which  it  comes,  although  capable 
of  transplantation,  flourishes  so  as  to  yield  its  juices  only  within  a 
relatively  small  area  on  the  highlands  of  Mexico.  Pulque,  therefore, 
has  been  and  forever  will  be  national,  more  so  than  any  of  the  food 
products  consumed  by  man. 

Pulque  is  a  Mexican  (Indian)  word,  and  is  the  fermentable  juice 
of  the  heart  of  the  Agave  mexicana.,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is 
the  only  place  on  the  globe  where  it  is  extracted  and  used.  The 
traveler  who  extends  his  tour  to  JNIexico  only  as  far  as  the  city  itself 
receives  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  cultivation  of  the  maguey  and  of 
the  appearance  or  taste  of  pulque  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  plant,  and 
he  misses  one  of  the  most  unique  sights  of  that  land  of  beauty  and 
productivit3^  The  maguey  grows  in  the  federal  district,  but  it  must 
be  seen  on  the  immense  pulque  haciendas  farther  away  before  a  real- 
izing sense  of  its  enormous  industrial  importance  is  obtained.  Pass- 
ing across  the  plateau  on  which  the  City  of  Mexico  lies  are  miles  upon 
miles  of  maguey  farms,  the  plants  stretching  in  uniform  rows  into 
the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Nature  has  designed  them  to 
derive  sustenance  from  this  periodically  arid  soil,  and  although  it  is 
rich  in'  nourishment  for  all  vegetable  life,  yet  its  alkalinity  is  too 
great,  without  more  careful  irrigation  than  nature  has  provided,  for 
other  plants  than  the  maguey  or  cactus. 
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The  cereals  will  grow  where  the  soil  can  be  properly  cultivated, 
and  in  such  circumstances  corn  often  displaces  maguey,  but  other- 
wise the  latter  alone  is  profitable. 

The  agave  mexicana  is  a  large  plant,  measuring  5  to  10  feet  across, 
with  a  score  or  more  of  huge,  thick  spines — the  leaves — that  spring 
to  a  height  of  6  to  10  feet  from  base  to  tip.  This  is  cultivated  from 
small  shoots  which  are  protected  with  much  care,  and  finally,  at 


(Photo  by  Waite — Mexico  City') 

EXTRACTING  THE  PULQUE. 

The  tlachiquero  inserts  his  acocote,  a  tube  made  from  a  gourd  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  into  the 
incised  heart  of  the  plant  and  sucks  into  it  the  secreted  sap. 

the  age  of  2  or  3  years,  are  transplanted  to  the  regular  rows  of  the 
hacienda,  and  established  at  intervals  of  about  10  feet.  After  they 
have  become  permanently  located,  the  mature  plants  require  six 
to  ten  years,  according  to  their  particular  surroundings,  before  they 
reach  the  stage  of  blossom.  On  the  pulque  plantations,  however, 
this  beauty  is  sacrificed  to  a  more  utilitarian  product.  The  juices 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  blossom  are  just  the  liquor  from  which 
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the  drink  is  made.  Consequently  the  trained  hacendado  watches  the 
plant  at  this  age  and  when  he  detects  the  changes  in  the  leaves  which 
precede  the  blossom,  the  incipient  stalk  is  destroyed.  This  is  called 
castrating.  A  long  incision  is  then  made  in  the  heart  or  central 
thickened  ¡Dortion,  and  the  tender  leaves  of  the  unopened  leaf  cluster 
cut  away,  the  opening  being  scraped  out  to  form  a  cavity,  into  which 
the  juices  of  the  thick,  fleshy,  expanded  leaves  slowly  filter.  This 
sweetish,  slightly  acid  liquor  is  known  as  aquamiel. 

The  maguey,  in  most  favorable  circumstances,  will  yield  its  sap 
for  a  j)eriod  of  six  to  eight  months,  furnishing  to  the  gatherer  a 
quantity  varying  from  3  to  even  9  quarts  a  day,  but  its  life  is  not 
eternal.  It  dies  with  its  blossom,  and  when  the  bloom  is  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  the  sap,  the  plant  dies  also,  as  soon  as  this  period  of 
florescence  has  passed. 

The  extraction  of  pulque  is  a  picturesque  process,  by  no  means  so 
uncleanly  as  unobservant  travelers  would  be  led  to  believe.  The 
tlacliiquero  (this  is  the  Mexican  name  of  the  man  who  extracts  the 
juice  from  the  maguey)  must  be  a  skilled  workman,  and  although 
his  method  seems  primitive,  it  is  the  result  of  traditional  and  long- 
cultivated  habit  and  has  become  an  art  not  lightly  to  be  condemned. 
Modern  ideas  of  sepsis  and  asepsis  are  not  practiced  or  understood; 
it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  a  process  of  gathering  such  as  is 
followed  in  the  best  dairies,  but  as  pulque  is  not  used  for  the  same 
delicate  purpose  as  milk  the  need  of  strictest  cleanliness  is  not  so 
pronounced. 

The  tlachiquei'o  is  provided  with  a  utensil  called  acocote^  which  is 
the  rind  of  a  fruit  known  by  the  name  of  guaje.  The  meat  is  ex- 
tracted and  the  rind  allowed  to  dry  ;  then  a  hole  is  made  at  both  top 
and  bottom;  at  the  top  there  is  inserted  a  tube  through  which  the 
tlachiquero  sucks  the  liquor  into  the  acocote^  but  it  does  not  reach 
his  lips,  nor  is  it  during  this  process  befouled  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever. When  the  acocote  is  full  the  tlachiquero  stops  with  his  finger 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  and  empties  the  juice  into  a  pigskin  carried 
usually  on  his  back,  or  on  the  back  of  a  patient  burro  standing  at  his 
side.  The  liquor,  the  aguamiel^  when  first  extracted  looks  not  unlike 
milk,  is  nearly  odorless,  and  has  a  peculiar,  sAveetish  taste.  This  un- 
fermented  pulque  is  relatively  such  a  drink  as  einf aches  Biei'  in  Ger- 
many, good  for  women  and  babes,  so  the  natives  say,  but  not  bra- 
cing enough  or  even  appetizing  for  the  full-grown  man.  Fermentation 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  even  if  the  aguamiel  is  left  altogether  to 
itself,  an  analysis  of  the  liquor  made  only  a  few  hours  after  its  secre- 
tion showing  an  alcohol  content  of  36  per  cent  ;  but  this  natural  fer- 
mentation is  hastened  by  the  addition  of  older  pulque  already  in  the 
active  stage.  This  method  takes  place  when  the  liquor  reaches  the 
place  of  manufacture  or  storage  called  the  tinacal. 
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The  tinacal  is  a  low-lying  building  in  the  center  of  the  maguey 
estate,  accessible  by  all  the  avenues  that  stretch  through  the  rows  of 
plants  surrounding  it.  Once  within  the  tinacal  the  fresh  aguamiel  is 
poured  into  vats  containing  an  older  liquor  already  in  the  active  stage 
of  fermentation,  called  pimta.  The  process  then  is  left  to  nature,  and 
the  pulque  is  made. 

The  system  of  vats,  as  well  as  the  pig  or  goat  skins  and  the  gourd 
tubes,  are  the  utensils  used  since  the  aborigines  invented  pulque.  They 
are  made  of  oxhides  stretched  upon  square  wooden  frames,  and  sur- 
round the  walls  on  the  interior  of  the  building.  Here,  certainly,  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  and  habits  adopted.  The 
vats  should  be  cleaned  regularly;  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  dust  and  other  organic  matter  that  is  so  easily  blown  about  the 
open  chambers,  and  the  workmen  in  charge  of  them  should  be  in- 
structed and  compelled  to  observe  the  rules  of  commercial  hygiene. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  little  care  is  taken  in  any  direction, 
and  this  is  exercised  only  to  the  extent  of  preventing  too  active  a  fer- 
mentation leading  to  putrefaction,  when  the  product  would  be  lost 
and  unsalable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  asserted, 
that  the  animal  smell  attached  to  aged  pulque  is  due  to  decaying  ani- 
mal matter  on  the  skins  of  the  vats.  The  smell  is  sui  generis,  and 
would  occur  if  the  sap  of  the  maguey  were  left  to  its  own  fermenta- 
tion unaffected  by  extraneous  organic  matter;  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration is  inherent  in  the  liquor  itself,  as  it  is  a  complex,  unstable, 
vegetable  compound. 

Pulque  is  therefore  a  native  drink  that  can  never  be  popularized 
away  from  the  place  of  its  origin  or  among  people  with  whom  it 
would  be  an  acquired  habit.  Consumed  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  extracted,  it  is  probably  as  wholesome  as 
any  liquor  not  subjected  to  exact  chemical  control.  It  is  said  to  have 
recognizable  tonic  effects,  and  has  at  any  rate  a  romantic  history 
which  should  deter  one  from  condemning  it  too  hastily.  But  con- 
sidered as  an  element  in  the  economic  industries  of  the  world,  or 
even  in  Mexico  alone,  it  will  ultimately  fall  into  disuse  and  disap- 
pear, except  as  a  curiosity.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  all  other  unre- 
fined native  indulgences.  Two  factors  are  contributing  to  this  end; 
one  is  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  liquor,  for  it  spoils  too  easily  and 
will  not  bear  transportation  to  any  great  distance.  So  impor- 
tant a  fact  is  this  that  pulque  is  practically  unknown  500  miles 
away  from  its  place  of  manufacture,  and  all  attempts  to  intro- 
duce it  to  natives  in  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico  or  to  foreigners 
across  the  frontier  have  proved  a  commercial  failure.  The  bottled 
stuff  sold  under  the  name  is  a  miserable  concoction  unpalatable  to  all 
who  have'  tasted  it.  The  maguey  plant  does  grow  elsewhere,  being 
found  in  every  section  of  Mexico  above  the  damp  and  low-lying 
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coast  areas,  but  outside  of  what  may  be  termed  the  pulque  belt,  the 
heart  and  sap  of  the  maguey  plant  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  drinks,  native,  to  be  sure,  but  much  more  on  the  order  of  alco- 
holic liquors  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Republic  the  product  is  called  mezcal  ;  it  resembles  gin  in  looks  and 
flavor,  but  has  a  very  high  proportion  of  alcohol.  Farther  south,  but 
not  quite  within  the  States  mentioned,  the  distillate  is  called  tequila 
from  the  town  where  its  manufacture  originated:  this  is  similar  to 
brandy,  and  by  the  foreigner  goes  by  the  name  of  aguardiente,  al- 
though this  latter  term  applies  to  many  other  drinks  of  this  fiery 
character. 


The  second  factor  tending  to  overcome  the  native  predilection  for 
pulque  is  the  efficient  control  which  the  national  government  is  exer- 
cising over  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  drink.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  the  venders,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  to  adulterate 
pulque;  this  might  be  done  by  preservatives  to  give  it  longer  life  dur- 
ing which  it  could  be  offered  to  the  consumer,  or  extraneous  ingredi- 
ents would  be  added  to  increase  the  already  powerfully  intoxicating 
effects  of  the  crude  pulque.  Both  of  these  conditions  the  Government 
is  taking  determined  steps  to  overcome,  and  probably  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  similar  to  the  pure- food  laws  in  the  United  States  will 
greatly  modify  the  drink  as  it  reaches  the  consumer.  In  another 
sense  the  sale  is  being  restricted,  for  the  rule  to-day  is  that  in  the 
cities  only  a  certain  number  of  'pulquerías — pulque  shops — are  allowed 
to  take  out  licenses,  the  regulation  applying  either  with  regard  to 
population  or  to  districts  of  measured  area.  Besides  all  this,  educa- 
tion and  the  energizing  effect  of  industrial  life  will  gradually  turn 
the  native  against  pulque  and  arpuse  a  taste  for  a  more  wholesome  and 
civilized  luxury. 
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Drinking  Pulque  in  a  Village  Street. 

The  native  Mexican  Indians  claim  pulque  as  their  ancestral  beverage.  In 
the  country  it  is  drunk,  fresh  and  comparatively  pure,  as  commonly 
and  with  no  worse  results  than  beer  in  Germany.  In  the  large  cities, 
where  pulque  is  adulterated  and  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  decidedly 
higher,  its  inordinate  consumption  is  being  checked. 


THE  HISTfJlY  OF  THE 


THE  first  interoceanic  railroad  across  South  America,  which 
will    unite    the    Atlantic    and    Pacific    and    Buenos    Aires 
and  Valparaiso,   is  now   rapidly   approaching  completion, 
and    the    entire    line   will    be    opened    to    passengers    and 
public  traffic  not  later   than  the  spring  of   1911.      The  final   con- 
struction of  the  highest  tunnel,  which  will  be  3,030  meters,  or  9,941 
feet,  long,  through  the  Cumbre  or  Uspallata  Pass  of  the  Cordillera 


SLEEPING  CAR,  TEANSANDINE  RAILWAY,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

On  the  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Las  Cuevas,  requiring  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  modern  and 
commodious  sleeping  cars  are  attached  to  trains  for  the  convenience  of  travelers. 

of  the  Andes,  has  now  progressed  so  far  that  in  the  Chilean  section 
868  meters,  or  2,848  feet,  have  been  perforated,  while  from  the  Ar- 
gentine side  the  total  perforation  is  546  meters,  or  1,791  feet,  making 
the  entire  length  on  both  sides  1,414  meters,  or  4,639  feet,  of  heading 
already  bored  through.  There  still  remain  1,616  meters,  or  5,302 
feet,  a  little  more  than  one-half,  to  be  perforated.  During  1908  the 
second  section  on  the  Chilean  side  was  opened  and  now  reaches  a 
place  called  Portillo,  18^  kilometers,  or  11|^  miles,  nearer  to  the 
Argentine  frontier  from  rail  head.    This  reduces  the  time  occupied 
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by  the  through  journey  by  more  than  an  hour;  passengers  starting 
from  Buenos  Aires  at  8.20  a.  m.  one  day  will  arrive  at  Valparaiso 
at  10.39  p.  m.  on  the  following  day — in  all  about  thirty-eight  hours. 
The  gross  traffic  receipts  have  risen,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  from 
$215,545  to  $291,765,  being  an  increase  of  over  $75,000,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  35  per  cent.  The  passengers  show  an  increase 
of  46,145,  almost  all  local.  In  1903  there  was  no  traffic  of  that  kind 
at  all,  but  in  the  year  1907  no  fewer  than  244,000  passengers  were 
carried. 

The  completion  and  opening,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  vicissitudes, 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  "  The  Transandine  Railway  "  will  be 
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USPALLATA  STATION,  ARGENTINA,  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY. 

This  station  is  at  an  altiturie  of  5,600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  situated  about  midway  between 
Mendoza,  the  westernmost  city  of  importance  in  the  Republic,  and  Las  Cuevas. 

an  event  of  transcendent  importance  in  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial evolution  of  the  world.  This  line,  together  with  its  two  links, 
the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  and  the  Argentine  Great  Western, 
will  unite  the  metropolis  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  that  of  Chile 
by  means  of  a  highway  of  steel  1,429  kilometers,  or  888  miles,  long, 
which  will  traverse  the  extensive  wheat  fields  of  the  Argentine  pampas 
or  prairies,  pass  through  the  thriving  vineyards  of  western  Argentina, 
and,  starting  from  Mendoza  City,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  con- 
tinue for  the  first  20  kilometers,  or  12^  miles,  westward  through  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  Mendoza  Province.  Gradually  the  low 
shrubs  and  trees  characteristic  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  appear 
and  are  followed  by  225  kilometers,  or  140  miles,  of  the  sublime  and 
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lofty  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  as  far  as  the  Chilean  town  of  Los 
Andes,  whence,  conveying  the  traveler  over  a  distance  of  125  kilo- 
meters, or  78  miles,  through  the  smiling  and  fertile  valleys  of  Chile, 
the  western  terminal  at  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  is  reached. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  realization  of  this  project,  the 
dream  of  half  a  century,  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  utility. 
Even  in  its  present  uncompleted  state  it  has  already  reduced  the 
time  required  for  the  journey  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso, 
and  vice  versa,  to  a  matter  of  less  than  forty  hours,  which  time  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to  twenty-nine.  The  rapid- 
ity of  transportation  by  this  new  route  will  be  better  understood  when 
one  bears  in  mind  that  the  voyage  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Aires,  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  by  steamer,  requires  ten  days. 

While  the  Transandino  railroad  route  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  sister  Republics  of  Chile  and  Argentina  in  promoting  their 
intercontinental  and  overland  domestic  commerce,  still  greater  bene- 
fits will  accrue  to  both  countries  as  regards  their  international  rela- 
tions. The  railway  will  shorten  the  distance  between  western  Europe 
and  Australia  by  about  1,000  miles  and  effect  a  saving  of  about  nine 
daj^s  in  its  connection  Avith  Europe,  and  the  journey  to  the  eastern 
ports  of  the  United  States  will  be  materially  shortened,  while  Argen- 
tina will  have  an  equal  advantage  in  rapidly  reaching  the  west  coast 
of  South  America. 

The  history  of  the  Transandine  Railway  may  be  said  to  date  back 
to  18G0,  Avhen  the  North  American  captain  of  industrj^,  William 
Wheelwright,  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don a  paper  i:)repared  by  him  showing  the  practicability  of  a  trans- 
andean  railway  from  the  port  of  Rosario.  Argentina,  on  the  Parana 
River,  304  kilometers,  or  189  miles,  above  Buenos  Aires.  The  route 
proposed  b}^  Mr.  Wiieelavright,  from  Rosario  to  the  Cliilean  port 
of  Caldera,  was  about  900  miles  long,  and  extended  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  across  the  Argentine  Republic  and  over  the  pass  of  San 
Francisco  into  Chile.  If  the  railway  had  been  built,  the  western  or 
Pacific  terminus  would  have  been  placed  about  10  degrees  north  of 
Valparaiso. 

It  was  not  until  thirteen  years  later,  or  in  1873,  that  the  first  prac- 
tical steps  for  connecting  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso  by  rail  were 
taken.  Two  brothers,  Messrs.  John  and  Matthew  Clark,  obtained 
in  that  year  a  concession  from  tlie  Argentine  Government  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Buenos  Aires  across  the  Republic  as  far  as 
the  western  or  Argentine- Chilean  frontier,  in  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  Just  what  route  should  be  selected  was  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  A  southwesterly  route,  which  should  touch  Chilean 
territory  through  some  one  of  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Andes,  found 
not  a  few  advocates,  because  the  engineering  problems  to  be  solved 
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would  be  easy  and  the  cost  of  construction  comparatively  light.  An 
alternate  route  was  that  suggested  by  Wheelwright,  namely,  in  a 
northwest  direction  and  over  the  pass  of  San  Francisco,  whence  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  Chilean  Government  would  cause  the  line 


A  MOUNTAIN  SCENE  ON  THE  TRANSANPINE  RAILWAY. 

The  scenerv  alons  the  line  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  this  railroad  is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  any 
where  i^^the  world  The  hifiher  peaks  of  the  snow-covered  cordillera  are  constantly  in  view  and 
In  ever-changing  panorama  Sf  mountain,  valley,  and  gorge  is  presented  to  the  traveler. 

to  be, continued  as  far  as  the  port  of  Caldera,  on  the  Pacific.  The 
decision  was  finally  reached  that  the  principal  goal  to  be  attained 
was  to  establish  railroad  connection  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Val- 
paraiso by  the  shortest  route  that  should  be  found  available.    These 
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two  great  South  American  seaports  lie  almost  on  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude,  Valparaiso  being  slightly  farther  north.  The  line  would 
therefore  extend  almost  due  west  and  traverse  the  level  pampas 
or  prairie  region  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mendoza,  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Argentine-Chilean  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  Here,  starting  with  an  elevation  of  719  meters,  or  2,359  feet, 
the  182  kilometers,  or  113  miles,  of  the  transandine  portion  of  the 
railroad  would  begin,  and,  following  closely  the  old  historic  mountain 
trail  of  the  "  Camino  de  los  Andes,"  steadily  ascend  the  Cordillera 
toward  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre  Pass,  which  is  3,842  meters,  or 
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STONE  REFUGE  HOUSE  IN  THE  ANDES. 

Houses  of  this  charaotor  have  been  biailt  at  short  intervals  along  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  high- 
ways over  the  Uspallata  and  other  frequented  passes  of  tlie  Chile-Argentine  Andeal  Range,  the 
first  one  having  been  erected  in  1791  by  Governor  Ambrosio  O'Higgins.  Violent  storms  some- 
times overtake  travelers  crossing  the  mountains,  and  refuge  is  aflorded  in  these  houses  until  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  abates. 

12,G05  feet,  above  sea  level.     Here  operations  on  the  Argentine  side 
would  cease. 

The  Government  of  Chile,  it  was  expected,  would  cooperate  in  the 
construction  of  the  transandine  railway  by  causing  operations  to  be 
commenced  on  the  Chilean  side  of  the  Cordillera  at  the  town  of  Santa 
Eosa  de  Los  Andes,  which  is  800  meters,  or  2,625  feet,  above  the 
Pacific.  From  this  point  heavy  engineering,  including  tunneling, 
would  have  to  be  done  for  a  distance  of  75  kilometers,  or  47  miles,  up 
the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  until  the  Chilean  section  of  the 
culminating  tunnel  through  the  Cumbre  Pass,  at  a  height  of  10,460 
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feet  above  sea  level,  should  be  perforated  and  should  connect  with  the 
Argentine  section.  This  accomplished,  the  transandine  section  of 
the  proposed  transcontinental  railway  between  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, and  Chile  would  be  complete,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
connect  at  Los  Andes  with  the  existing  Chilean  railroad,  125  kilo- 
meters, or  78  miles,  long,  between  that  point  and  Valparaiso. 

In  selecting  the  route  already  described  for  the  projected  transcon- 
tinental railway  trunk  line  of  1,429  kilometers,  or  888  miles,  across 
South  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  sentiment  and  patri- 
otism have  played  as  large  a  share  as  utilitarian  and  practical  rea- 
sons. The  transandine  region  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordillera  presents 
mountain  scenery  of  a  grandeur  and  beauty  beyond  description. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre  Pass,  on  the  natural  international 
frontier  of  two  great  Latin-American  Republics,  a  wonderful  pano- 
rama can  be  seen.  Across  the  Chilo-Argentine  dividing  line.  Mount 
Aconcagua,  a  weird  mass  of  black  basaltic  rock  and  of  dazzling 
snow  is  sharply  outlined  against  the  blue  of  the  Andean  sky.  The 
height  of  this  peak  has  been  estimated  by  the  German  savant, 
Gtjessfeldt,  to  be  6,970  meters,  or  22,867  feet.  Even  in  what  is  known 
as  the  oj)en  season,  from  November  1  to  April  30  (the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  the  South  Temperate  Zone),  the  journey  on  foot  or  mule  back 
over  the  175  kilometers  (109  miles)  of  the  Cordillera,  from  one 
Republic  into  the  other,  is  attended  with  much  discomfort  and  diffi- 
culty. The  undertaking  becomes  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  depth 
of  the  austral  midwinter,  in  August  and  September,  when  terrific 
storms  rage  throughout  the  Cordillera  and  the  passes  are  blocked  by 
tremendous  snowdrifts  and  avalanches. 

Historically  this  entire  Chilo-Argentine  Cordilleran  wilderness  is 
replete  with  dramatic  and  human  interest.  It  was  from  Mendoza, 
during  the  latter  half  of  January,  1817,  that  two  great  South  Amer- 
ican commanders.  General  San  Martín,  an  Argentine,  and  General 
O'HiGGiNS,  a  Chilean,  conducted  a  well-equipped  and  armed  expedi- 
tion, composed  of  5,000  Argentines  and  Chileans,  westward  across 
the  Cordillera,  over  the  summits  of  the  Cumbre  and  Los  Patos  passes 
into  Chile,  effecting  the  transit  within  three  weeks,  and  on  the  12th 
of  February  surprised  and  routed  a  Spanish  royalist  army  at  the 
crest  of  Chacabuco.  After  little  more  than  a  year's  campaigning 
the  two  liberators  won  the  brilliant  battle  of  Maipu,  April  5,  1818, 
and  emancipated  Chile  from  the  rule  of  Spain.  Eighty-five  years 
later,  in  March,  1904,  at  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre  Pass,  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  Chile  and  Argentina  participated  in  the 
imposing  unveiling  of  the  bronze  statue  of  "  The  Christ  of  the 
Andes,"  erected  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  perpetual  peace  between  the 
Republics  and  as  a  memorial  of  having  happily  terminated  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  of  vexatious  boundary  disputes  by  submitting 
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their  differences  to  impartial  international  arbitration  instead  of  to 
the  dread  arbitrament  of  war. 

When  the  interoceanic  railroad  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Val- 
paraiso shall  have  been  completed  at  the  close  of  1910,  or  the  begin- 


SALTO  DEL  SOLDADO  (SOLDIER'S  LEAP)  BRIDGE,  CHILE. 

During  the  early  struggles  for  independence  a  Chilean  soldier,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  escaped  by 
leaping  his  horse  across  this  chasm.  It  is  along  the  line  of  the  Transandine  Railway,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,140  feet  above  sea  level.  The  bridge  is  of  masonry  and  spans  one  of  the  deepest  gorges  on 
the  line. 

ning  of  1911,  thirty-seven  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  Clark 
brothers  took  the  first  steps  toward  its  practical  realization.  As  in 
all  great  undertakings,  success  has  been  achieved  only  by  overcoming 
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many  obstacles  and  delays.  Active  operations  were  rendered  diffi- 
cult for  seven  years,  owing  to  financial  and  political  complications. 
Wliat  may  be  called  the  first  link  of  the  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tem was  the  section  built  by  the  Argentine  Government  in  1880  from 
Villa  Mercedes  to  Mendoza,  a  distance  of  357  kilometers,  or  222  miles. 
This  line  is  called  the  Argentine  Great  Western.  The  Clark 
brothers,  on  their  part,  in  1883,  constructed  what  has  been  misnamed 
"  The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Kailway  " — that  is,  the  division  be- 
tween Buenos  Aires  and  Villa  Mercedes,  which  is  689  kilometers,  or 
428  miles  long.  In  1886  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso  Transan- 
dine  Kailway  Corporation  of  London,  England,  secured  a  concession 
from  the  Argentine  Government,  which  authorized  them  to  extend 
railroad  construction  from  Mendoza  City  up  through  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  as  far  as  the  Chilean  frontier.  This  British  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  or  $2,435,000,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£83,370  ($406,012),  obtained  control  of  the  Clarks'  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific  Railway,  and  also,  in  1887,  bought  out  their  rights  in  the 
Argentine  Great  Western. 

As  regards  the  transandine  division  of  the  projected  railroad — 
that  is,  the  Andean  and  Cordillera  region  between  Mendoza  and  Los 
Andes,  a  distance  of  257  kilometers,  or  160  miles — the  gauge  1  meter, 
or  3.28  feet  track,  was  adopted  as  the  most  suitable.  The  old  moun- 
tain trail,  "  Camino  de  los  Andes,"  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cumbre  Pass,  was  selected  as  the  most  direct  and  as  the  shortest 
route.  The  works  were  commenced  early  in  1887,  and  in  February, 
1891,  the  first  four  Argentine  sections — Mendoza  to  Uspallata,  92 
kilometers,  or  57  miles — were  opened  to  public  service.  In  May,  1892, 
the  fifth  Argentine  section  to  the  Rio  Blanco  was  completed.  In  De- 
cember, 1893,  the  sixth  section  was  also  available  for  trains  from 
Mendoza  up  to  Punta  de  Vacas. 

On  the  Chilean  side  the  works  were  commenced  and  carried  up  to 
the  Salto  del  Soldado,  27  kilometers,  or  17  miles,  from  Los  Andes,  up 
to  which  point  trains  then  ran.  The  total  length  of  the  line  to  con- 
nect Mendoza  and  Los  Andes  was  257  kilometers  (160  miles),  leaving 
a  gap  of  72  kilometers,  or  45  miles  in  1903,  over  which  the  railway 
Avas  yet  to  be  constructed. 

The  construction  ojoerations  were  of  a  heavy  nature,  requiring 
elaborate  works  in  cuttings,  both  in  gravel  and  rock,  and  extensive 
defenses  to  protect  the  line  against  river  floods.  The  most  difficult 
engineering  to  be  executed  was  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  route 
leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre  Pass  (3,842  meters,  or  12,605 
feet) ,  where  the  Cordillera  must  be  pierced  by  a  series  of  great  tun- 
nels, and  the  "Abt  system  "  of  cogs  and  racks  must  be  used  for  the 
safe  and  expeditious  running  of  trains. 
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Natural  obstacles  and  other  circumstances  rendered  further  prog- 
ress so  slow  that  by  July,  1903,  the  railway  was  completed  from  the 
Argentine  side  only  as  far  as  Puente  del  Inca,  and  on  the  Chilean  up 
to  Salto  del  Soldado,  the  distance  between  these  two  terminals  being 
72  kilometers,  or  43  miles.  The  construction  of  the  line  on  the 
Chilean  side  from  the  starting  point,  Los  Andes,  was  for  several  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  John  and  Matthew  Clark, 
who,  in  1893,  finding  their  own  financial  resources  too  limited  for  the 
undertaking,  secured  some  assistance  from  the  Congress  of  Chile.    In 


ROAD  TO  JUNCAL,  CmLE. 

The  fine,  broad  mountain  road  to  Juncal,  Chile,  on  the  line  of  the  Transandine  Railway,  near 
the  Uspallata  Pass,  follows  the  course  of  the  turbulent  Aconcagua  River  to  Los  Andes,  and 
before  the  construction  of  the  railroad  was  the  great  overland  highway  from  Chile  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  This  road  leads  to  the  Salto  del  Soldado  (Soldier's  Leap),  where  it  is  said 
a  Chilean  cavalryman  of  the  war  of  independence  leaped  his  horse  over  a  yawning  chasm  in 
order  to  escape  capture  by  the  enemy. 

March,  1900,  a  judicial  sale  of  the  Chilean  section  of  the  uncompleted 
railway,  known  as  "  Clark's  Transandine  Railway,"  was  made  to  the 
Chilean  hypothecary  creditors  for  $1,600,000  Chilean  currency.  The 
Governm.ent  of  Chile  agreed  to  take  over  the  property  for  the  same 
amount  and  to  undertake  the  continuation  of  the  construction.  On 
August  23,  1901,  a  deed  of  sale  was  signed  with  the  Transandine  Con- 
struction Company,  represented  by  William  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  and,  London,  whereby  the  Bank  of  Chile,  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Chile,  and  Edwards  &  Co.  relinquished  all  their  legal  rights  in  the 
railway  in  favor  of  the  company  named.     With  a  view  to  expediting 
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matters  a  law  was  enacted  in  February,  1903,  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  to  contract  by  public  tender  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  of  1  meter  (1.09  yards)  gauge  from  the  city  of  Los  Andes 
to  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  there  to  join  the  railway  of  the  same 
gauge  in  course  of  construction  from  Mendoza,  Argentina,  to  the 
summit  of  the  Cordillera.  By  the  terms  of  Article  II  the  Chilean 
Government  guaranteed  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  5  per  cent 
interest  on  a  sum  not  to  exceed  £1,500,000  ($7,209,750).  For  the  pay- 
ment of  the  guaranty  the  line  was  to  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  value  of  each  of  which  would  be  considered  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  From  Los  Andes  to  Juncal,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  line. 

Section  2.  From  Juncal  to  Portillo,  35  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

Section  3.  From  Portillo  to  the  junction  with  the  Argentine  line, 
45  per  cent. 

The  operation  of  the  guaranty  was  to  commence  from  the  time  that 
each  section  was  completed  and  provided  with  the  necessary  rolling 
stock. 

On  December  15,  1903,  bids  were  opened  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  and  London,  the  Chilean  Government  granting  a  guaranty  of 
5  per  cent  annually  on  $0,569,775  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 

From  this  date  the  progress  of  the  Transandine  Railway  was  accel- 
erated. On  June  30,  190G,  the  first  section  of  the  line  on  the  Chilean 
side,  from  Los  Andes  to  Juncal,  a  distance  of  51  kilometers  (nearly 
32  miles),  was  accepted  and  taken  over  from  the  contractors  by  the 
Government,  and  an  issue  of  £278,100  of  debentures  at  5  per  cent  was 
made  to  provide  in  part  for  payment  of  this  section.  Work  on  the 
second  section,  from  Juncal  to  Portillo,  was  approaching  completion 
by  the  summer  of  1908,  and  it  was  then  estimated  that  the  third 
Chilean  section,  from  Portillo  to  the  junction  with  the  Argentine  line, 
would  be  completed  by  June,  1910.  According  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion from  the  most  authentic  sources,  the  entire  Transandine  Rail- 
way system  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  open  to  through  public 
traffic  not  later  than  March,  1911,  and  as  the  remaining  construction 
work  in  the  Cordillera  has  recently  been  intrusted  to  the  well-known 
contractors,  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  it  may  confidently  be  expected 
that  uninterrupted  and  rapid  railroad  connection  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Valparaiso  will  be  established  before  that  time. 
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COL.  GEORGE  EAEL  CHURCH. 

AMOXG  the  men  who  have  figured  prominently  in  connection 
with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  none  has  had  a 
more  interesting  and  varied  experience  than  CoL  George 
Earl  Church,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Colonel  Church  was  born  December  7,  1835,  at  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  it  is  said  that  "  he  carries 
in  his  veins  the  bluest  blood  of  New  England."  In  the  male  line  he 
is  directly  descended  from  Richard  Church,  who,  in  1632,  went 
from  Oxford,  England,  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Warren,  whose  father,  Richard  AYarren,  came  to 
this  country  on  the  Mayfoicer^  and  was  an  ancestor  of  General 
Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  One  of  the  sons  of  Richard 
Church  was  Capt.  Benjamin  Chltrch,  the  famous  colonial  leader 
against  the  Indians  during  King  Philip's  war.  His  heroic  exploits 
are  matters  of  history. 

On  the  female  side  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Winslow,  who  reached  Plymouth  on  the  Mayflower  and  was 
three  times  elected  governor  of  the  colony,  and  through  his  mother 
he  is  directly  connected  with  the  Pease  family  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, well  known  as  having  built  the  first  steam  railway  in  England, 
with  George  Stevenson  as  chief  engineer. 

Colonel  Church's  father  died  when  his  son  was  quite  young.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  mother  removed  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  14  held  high 
rank  in  the  senior  class  at  the  high  school. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  decided  upon  civil  and  topographical 
engineering  as  a  profession,  and  after  being  employed  for  some  time 
on  surveys  for  a  State  map  of  Massachusetts  obtained  a  position  on  a 
New  Jersey  railway,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to  one  of  the 
railroads  under  construction  in  Iowa  as  assistant  engineer.  Later  he 
was  resident  engineer  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  but  when  this  great 
work  was  suspended  for  a  time  he  returned  to  Iowa  as  chief  assistant 
engineer  on  the  location  of  a  long  line  of  railway  in  that  State,  al- 
though at  that  time  he  was  but  21  years  of  age. 
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The  financial  crisis  of  1857  having  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  young 
Church  then  accepted  an  offer  to  carry  out  a  railway  project  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  as  chief  engineer,  but  on  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires 
found  the  country  in  such  a  disturbed  condition  that  the  work  had 
to  be  postponed.  The  Government,  however,  almost  immediately 
appointed  him  member  of  a  scientific  commission  under  orders  to 
explore  the  southwestern  frontier  of  Argentina  and  report  on  the 
best  system  of  defense  against  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Patagonian 
and  Araucanian  savages  and  allied  tribes  from  the  Andean  slopes. 

The  members  of  the  commission  had  a  most  exciting  experience;  in 
nine  months  they  rode  more  than  7,000  miles,  and  with  a  covering 
force  of  400  cavalry  fought  two  severe  battles  with  the  savages.  One 
fight  (May  19,  1859)  was  a  night  attack  on  the  expedition  by  1,500 
picked  warriors  belonging  to  six  different  tribes,  and  was  a  complete 
surprise.  Naked,  and  mounted  bareback  upon  their  splendid  horses, 
with  their  long  lances  in  line  and  swinging  Ijolcadores^  the  savages 
bore  down  in  a  magnificent  charge  by  moonlight.  For  three  hours 
it  was  a  hand-to-hand  contest  where  no  quarter  was  given  nor  asked. 
The  savages  were  finally  beaten  off  after  they  had  stripped  the  expe- 
dition of  all  of  its  cattle  and  horses  and  leaving  it  in  a  starving 
condition. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  newspapers  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Mr.  Church  and  of  his  having  been  burned  to  death  at  the  stake. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Church  surveyed  and  located  the  Great  Northern 
liailwaj'  of  Buenos  Aires  and  continued  in  its  construction  and  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  first  rumor  of  the  impending  conflict  he  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  offering  to  return  home  and  go  be- 
fore the  final  examining  board  at  West  Point,  with  the  stipulation 
that,  if  he  passed  the  examination,  he  was  to  be  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  engineering  corps.  The  Secretary 
answered  that  the  offer  could  not  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  regu- 
lations governing  that  military  institution.  On  receipt  of  this  re- 
sponse Mr.  Church  gave  up  his  position  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
embarked  for  New  York  on  an  American  schooner.  Reaching  home, 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  the  Seventh  Rhode  Island  In- 
fantry and  sent  to  the  front.  During  the  war  he  served  successively 
as  captain,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  brigade  commander,  es- 
peciall}^  distinguishing  himself  at  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
where  his  regiment  was  terribly  cut  to  pieces.  He  entered  the  fight 
as  a  captain  and  came  out  of  it  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of 
the  remnant  of  his  regiment.  Afterwards  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Seventh  Rhode  Island,  he  was  sent  to  the  Virginia  penin- 
sula and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Suffolk  by  Longstreet,  and  later 
commanded  a  brigade  in  a  raid  for  the  tearing  up  of  the  Norfolk  and 
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Petersburg  and  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railways,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  after  several  hot  skirmishes.  He  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Williamsburg  until  the 
term  of  his  regiment  expired. 

Arriving  in  New  York  Harbor  by  sea  on  the  second  day  of  the 
great  New  York  riots,  he  offered  to  land  his  regiment  and  help  quell 
them  if  Governor  Seymour  would  permit  him  to  fire  bullets  instead 
of  blank  cartridges.  This  condition  being  rejected,  the  ship  continued 
its  voyage  to  Rhode  Island,  where  the  regiment  was  accorded  a  splen- 
did reception. 

Later  on  Colonel  Church  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  Infan- 
try,  but  was  never  sworn  into 
service,  as  the  regiment,  much 
reduced  in  members  in  many 
battles,  was  not  again  re- 
cruited to  sufficient  strength 
before  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then,  as  chief  engineer, 
built  the  Providence,  Warren 
and  Fall  River  Railway, 
which  presented  some  diffi- 
cult engineering  problems. 

After  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  it  became  important  to 
the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  learn  the  •  disputed 
whereabouts  of  the  liberal 
government  of  Mexico  and 
its  prospects  of  making  head- 
way against  the  imperial 
forces  of  Maximilian.  A 
United  States  Minister,  Mr. 
Campbell,  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  but,  on  reaching  the  Rio  Grande  frontier, 
had  found  it  too  dangerous  to  cross  into  Mexico,  owing  to  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  the  country,  and  returned  without  accomplish- 
ing his  mission.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican 
Minister  at  Washington,  in  consultation  with  General  Grant,  ar- 
ranged with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr.,  to  appoint  Colonel 
Church  as  special  war  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Herald," 
to  obtain  the  desired  information  regarding  President  Juarez  and 
his  Government.  Colonel  Church  had  only  a  short  time  previously 
written  "A  Historical  Review  of  Mexico  and  its  Revolutions,"  which 
Mr.  Romero  had  caused  to  be  laid  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator  and 
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Member  of  Congress,  and  had  sent  to  the  State  Department  with  the 
request  that  it  be  filed  as  the  best  review  of  Mexican  history  ever 
written. 

Colonel  Church  left  Washington  with  a  letter  from  General  Grant 
to  General  Sheridan,  then  commanding  at  New  Orleans.  The  latter 
passed  him  on  to  General  Reynolds,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  who  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Mexican 
General  Carvajal,  in  command  at  Matamoros,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Within  half  an  hour  of  the  termination  of  his  long  inter- 
view with  the  Mexican  commander,  he  found  himself  in  the  focus  of 
an  uprising  headed  by  the  celebrated  bandit  Carrales,  who  assaulted 

the  town,  drove  Governor 
Carvajal  across  the  frontier 
into  Texas  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  province  of 
Tamaulipas  and  its  capital, 
Matamoros. 

Colonel  Church,  after  an 
interview  with  Carrales,  con- 
tinued his  journey  inland  un- 
der many  difficulties,  among 
which,  when  crossing  north- 
eastern Durango,  he  had  a 
running  fight  with  82  Apache 
savages,  who  killed  126  Mexi- 
cans along  his  track,  until  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  small  town.  He 
finally  reached  the  city  of 
Chihuahua,  where  he  found 
President  Juarez  and  his  e^i- 
tourage  and  a  little  army  of 
about  2,000  men.  He  was 
cordially  received,  and  from 
that  moment  his  relations  with  the  President,  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Ygnacio  Mejía,  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
of  the  closest.  He  shared  their  fortunes  in  their  march  southward  to 
Durango,  Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  and  remained  with  them 
until  the  capture  of  Maximilian. 

The  day  before  the  memorable  assault  of  Zacatecas  by  Miramon 
this  imperialist  general,  incensed  at  Colonel  Church  having  treated 
him  severely  in  his  "  Historical  Review  of  Mexico  "  above  mentioned, 
sent  him  Vord  that  if  he  captured  him  he  would  shoot  him  in  the 
plaza.  He  nearly  made  his  threat  good,  for  the  next  day  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  he  chased  him  45  miles  across  country  before  midday, 
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the  Colonel  during  the  battle  having  given  his  own  fast  horse  to 
President  Juarez  to  insure  his  safety. 

After  the  capture  of  Maximilian,  Colonel  Church's  mission  was 
ended,  but  anticipating  the  fate  that  awaited  the  misguided  Em- 
peror, he  set  out  for  Washington,  rode  600  miles  overland  in  six  days, 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  a  "  nortlier  "  which  nearly  wrecked 
the  little  United  States  tugboat  in  which  he  took  passage,  and  reach- 
ing his  destination  made  representations  to  Mr.  Seward  at  the  State 
Department  which  he  hoped  might  save  Maximilian's  life — but 
without  the  desired  result. 

Before  leaving  Mexico,  he  was  offered  by  the  Government  a  large 
grant  of  land  in  southern  Coahuila  as  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  liberal  cause,  which  he,  however,  declined. 

Next  Colonel  Church  occupied  a  position  on  the  editorial  staif  of 
the  "  New  York  Herald,"  which,  judging  from  his  trenchant  leading 
articles,  must  have  been  most  congenial  to  him. 

But  the  fates  had  other  work  in  view  for  him,  for  after  the  lapse 
of  several  months  a  letter  of  introduction  from  President  Juarez  was 
presented  to  him  by  General  Quintín  Quevedo,  who  had  been  accred- 
ited to  Mexico  as  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  congratulate  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  He  was  afterwards  to  proceed 
to  New  York  to  enlist  the  services  of  some  competent  person  to  open 
Bolivia  to  commerce  by  way  of  the  river  Amazon.  On  behalf  of  his 
Government,  General  Quevedo  invited  Colonel  Chltrch  to  undertake 
the  great  enterprise,  and  after  considerable  study  of  the  project  and 
several  consultations  Avith  Mr.  Bennett  he  accepted.  It  required  no 
ordinary  consideration,  and  involved  among  other  tasks  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  or  the  building  of  a  railway  through  a  tropical  forest  to 
avoid  about  250  miles  of  falls  and  cataracts  of  the  river  Madeira, 
the  main  branch  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  very  heart  of  South  America, 
1,600  miles  from  the  sea.  The  entire  valley  of  the  river  Madeira  was 
then  a  vast  wilderness,  unpopulated  except  by  a  few  nomadic  tribes 
of  savages  who  made  it  their  hunting  ground.  Mr.  Neville  B.  Craig 
in  his  "  Recollections  of  an  Ill-fated  Expedition  to  the  Headwaters 
of  the  Madeira  River  in  Brazil,"  says  : 

In  view  of  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  Bolivia,  the  ignorance  of 
the  outside  world  in  regard  to  her  natural  resources,  the  fact  that  the  obstruc- 
tions were  mainly  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  scene 
of  operations  from  civilization,  it  was  evident  that  the  execution  of  the  project 
involved  titanic  labors  and  demanded  the  services  of  a  man  possessed  of  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities.  He  must  be  familiar  with  South  America,  its 
languages,  its  history,  and  its  people.  He  must  be  a  civil  engineer  of  great 
technical  and  executive  ability.  The  negotiations  with  the  two  Governments 
immediately  interested  in  the  enterprise  required  that  he  should  be  a  gentleman 
of  high  social  standing,  and  in  order  that  his  representations  might  carry  weight 
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iu  the  great  financial  centers  of  the  world,  it  was  essential  that  he  be  well 
known  as  a  man  of  high  personal  character  and  unflinching  integrity.  Extraor- 
dinary as  were  these  requirements,  the  Bolivian  Government  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  secure,  for  the  work  of  organization,  the  services  of  a  man 
fully  prepared  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  This  remarkable 
person,  whom  we  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  mention  previously,  was 
Col.  George  Earl  Church,  whose  name  is  to-day  familiar  to  all  persons  of 
intelligence  and  education  from  Panama  to  Patagonia,  and  whose  life  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  been  largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  physical 
geography  and  commercial  development  of  South  America. 

For  ten  years  after  accepting  the  invitation  of  Bolivia,  Colonel 
Church  bent  his  tireless  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  1868  he  went  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  en  route  to  Bolivia 
that  he  might  study  how  far  a  Plata  outlet  for  Bolivian  trade  might 
rival  the  one  projected  via  the  Amazon.  While  engaged  in  this  he 
stopped  for  three  months  in  Uruguay,  where  he  laid  out  and  prepared 
the  site  for  a  marine  slip.  He  alone  and  with  but  one  servant  rode 
several  thousand  miles  overland  to  La  Paz  through  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Bolivia.  The  northern  provinces  of  Argentina  were  at 
that  time  infested  with  predatory  bands  of  dispersed  revolutionists. 

At  La  Paz  he  was  warmly  welcomed  and  soon  received  the  neces- 
sary concession  for  the  opening  of  a  route  to  the  sea  via  the  river 
Amazon.  He  then  hurried  on  to  New  York  by  way  of  Peru  and 
Panama  ;  but  getting  no  financial  encouragement  in  the  United  States 
went  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  stipulations  of  his  concession  was  that  Bolivia  should 
negotiate  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil  the  right  to  construct  a  railway 
on  its  territory  to  avoid  the  falls  of  the  Medeira  River,  but  after  fruit- 
less efforts  of  more  than  a  year's  duration  the  Government  requested 
Colonel  Church  to  undertake  the  task.  He  accepted,  but  proceeded 
first  to  La  Paz,  where  he  obtained  modifications  in  his  concession,  and 
negotiated  w^ith  the  Government  a  contract  for  the  issue  of  a  Bolivian 
loan  in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  He  then  crossed  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific  and  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
The  United  States  Minister,  Henry  T.  Blow,  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  presented  him  at  once  to  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II, 
who  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the  project,  and,  although  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand  reception  incident  to  the  close  of  the  Paraguay  war, 
held  a  very  long  conversation  with  the  Colonel  to  learn  his  views  of  the 
assistance  which  Brazil  should  render.  Sir  George  Buckley 
Mathew,  C.  B.,  the  British  Minister,  also  gave  excellent  service  in  all 
the  negotiations  required  in  Brazil. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  in  April,  1870,  Colonel  Church  sailed 
for  New  York  with  the  desired  railway  concession  from  Brazil. 
Meantime  he  had  obtained  a  charter  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  organization  of  the  National  Bolivian  Navigation  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  president.  Proceeding  to  London  he  there 
organized  the  Madeira  and  Mamoré  Railway  Company  (Limited), 
and  became  its  chairman.  To  this  company  he  transferred  his  Bra- 
zilian concession.  He  then  negotiated  the  Bolivian  loan  for  £1,700,- 
000,  out  of  the  £2,000,000  authorized,  and  contracted  with  a  very 
powerful  English  company  to  build  the  Madeira  and  Mamoré  Rail- 
way, but  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  line  by  an  English  engi- 
neer. With  him  Colonel  Church  again  went  to  Bolivia  via  the 
Andes  and  reported  to  the  Government,  giving  an  account  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  the  Congress  then  in  session  at  Sucre,  the  southern 
capital,  confirmed  the  loan  and  works  contract. 

From  Sucre,  Colonel  Church,  with  the  English  engineer,  rode 
north  to  Cochabamba,  and  thence  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  about 
600  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  accompanied  by  Col.  Leopold 
Markbreit,  the  LTnited  States  Minister.  Here,  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mamoré  branch  of  the  Madeira  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  Colonel 
Church  fitted  out  a  canoe  expedition  to  descend  these  rivers.  Saying 
adieu  to  his  friend  Markbreit,  he  embarked  on  his  long  and  perilous 
voyage  of  2,500  miles.  Reaching  Trinidad,  the  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Beni,  he  reorganized  his  expedition  and  continued  on 
to  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira.  Among  these  his  canoe  was  wrecked 
and  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  at  the  cachuela  of  Bananeiras,  at  great 
risk,  he  saved  the  lives  of  16  Lidians  wrecked  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapids  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

At  the  last  fall,  San  Antonio,  he  was  met  by  a  large  iron  steam 
launch,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Bolivian,  Juan  Francisco  Ve- 
larde, who,  with  herculean  labor,  took  her  up  the  250  miles  of  falls, 
dragging  her  overland  for  3  miles,  and  launched  her  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Mamoré  River.  This  launch  had  been  built  in  England  by 
Colonel  Church  for  exploration  purposes.  The  descent  of  the  Ama- 
zon being  accomplished,  the  colonel  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  report  of  the  English  engineer  being  found  satisfactory,  the 
loan  was  successfully  floated  in  London,  and  the  contract  price  of  the 
railway  put  in  trust  to  cash  engineers'  certificates  as  the  works  pro- 
ceeded. 

After  raising  all  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Colo- 
nel Church  again  returned  to  Bolivia  to  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  devise  means  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  English 
contractors  for  the  railway.  How  these  sent  a  large  engineering 
staff  and  only  a  feiu  laborers  to  the  site  of  the  railway,  how  they  made 
a  failure  to  push  the  works  forward,  and  ultimately  abandoned  them 
and  threw  the  whole  undertaking  into  the  chancery  courts,  are  ad- 
mirably and  lucidly  related  by  Mr.  Craig  in  his  work  previously 
cited. 
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It  was  a  battle  roj^al  which  lasted  several  years,  in  which  Colonel 
Church  stood  to  his  guns  alone  and  unaided,  and  won  the  suits  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  brought  to  trial  against  the  dilatory  tactics  of 
his  opponents.  Throughout  this  almost  interminable  contest  he 
could  count  on  one  friend — Brazil — which  loyally  clung  to  him 
throughout.  The  E^iperor  Dom  Pedro  II  was  stanch  and  loyal  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  by  his  private  letters  and  public  acts  gave  him 
constant  encouragement.  A^Hien  in  the  courts,  those  hostile  to  the 
enterprise  claimed  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  and  its  funds  dis- 
tributed among  the  bondholders  "  because  they  were  insufficient  to 
build  the  railway,"  Colonel  Church  cabled  to  Brazil  asking  the 
Empire  to  guarantee  £400,000  sterling  to  add  to  the  railway  fund  if 
required  to  complete  the  works.  The  Government  gave  the  guarant}^ 
without  the  slightest  delay,  such  was  its  faith  in  the  man  who  headed 
the  undertaking. 

These  lawsuits  terminated,  and  the  court  having  ordered  the  money 
to  be  applied  to  the  railway  works.  Colonel  Church's  companies  con- 
cluded a  contract  for  them  with  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  of  Phila- 
delphia, but,  while  they  were  vigorously  carrying  out  their  contract, 
and  had  l,í200  men  employed  on  the  line,  the  bondholders  commis- 
sioned a  Mr.  Richard  Reader  Hakris,  an  English  King's  counsel, 
to  ])roceed  to  Bolivia  to  get  the  concessions  of  the  National  Bolivian 
Navigation  Company  revoked  by  the  Government. 

President  Daza,  then  in  power,  yielded,  canceled  the  concessions, 
and  as  a  result  new  suits  were  brought  in  the  chancery  court.  In 
the  first  instance  Colonel  Church  won,  but  lost  in  the  appeal  court. 
He  then  carried  the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  whole 
undertaking  was  broken  up  and  its  funds  distributed  among  the 
bondholders.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  law  lords  Bolivia 
still  owes  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  loan. 
Other  disasters  folloAved  as  a  sequence,  for  the  war  which  Bolivia,  in 
alliance  with  Peru,  undertook  against  Chile  only  two  years  later 
found  Bolivia  with  no  commercial  contact  with  the  world  except 
through  her  Pacific  port  of  Cobija,  or  through  the  port  of  Arica. 
Chile  closed  these  at  once,  and  Bolivia  was  unable  to  obtain  ammuni- 
tions of  war  through  any  other  channel.  Consequently  she  lost  her 
entire  Pacific  coast  and  became  a  Mediterranean  country. 

Furthermore,  on  the  Amazon  side,  she  has  since  lost,  for  lack  of 
the  existence  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamoré  Railway,  her  immensely 
valuable  territory  of  the  Acre,  the  richest  rubber  region  of  the  world. 
After  a  long  struggle  to  retain  it  she  ceded  it  in  1903  to  Brazil,  the 
latter,  as  a  partial  compensation,  agreeing  to  build  the  said  railway. 

This  'grand  work  is  now  in  progress,  a  considerable  mileage  is 
already  completed,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  entire  line,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  whole  Amazon  Valley  and  the  political  equi- 
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libriiim  of  South  America,  opened  to  traffic  within  the  next  two 
years  under  the  energetic  American  contractors  who  have  under- 
taken its  construction. 

Colonel  Churcpi  was  next  assigned  as  United  States  commissioner 
to  rej)ort  on  Ecuador,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  charged  by  the 
English  bondholders  of  that  country  to  readjust  its  foreign  debt. 
He  crossed  the  Chimborazo  Pass  of  the  Andes  and  made  Quito  his 
headquarters  for  a  period  of  three  months.  During  his  stay  he 
examined  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Colombia  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  London  capitalists,  who 
empowered  him  to  pledge  them  to  the  extent  of  £3,000,000  to  build 
a  railway  to  connect  Quito  with  the  northwest  coast  of  Ecuador  in 
event  he  found  the  project  to  be  a  good  one,  though  handicapped  by 
the  political  condition  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Church's  report  to  the  United  States  Government,  as 
commissioner,  was  published  as  a  special  message  to  Congress  by 
President  Arthur.  The  Colonel  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don and  engaged  in  railway  construction  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

In  1891  he  represented  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
at  the  London  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography.  In  1895  he 
went  to  Costa  Hica  commissioned  by  its  bondholders  to  readjust  its 
foreign  debt.  At  the  same  time  he  examined  and  reported  on  the 
Costa  Rica  Railway.  In  1898  he  was  president  of  geographical 
section  of  the  British  Association,  where  his  paper  on  "Argentine 
Geography  and  the  Ancient  Pampean  Sea,"  attracted  much  attention 
and  was  pronounced  by  "  The  Times  "  to  be  "  the  most  scientific 
paper  ever  read  before  that  section." 

For  many  jears  Colonel  Church  has  been  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, having  been  vice-president  of  the  latter  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  being,  it  has  been  said,  "  the  first  man  not  a  British  subject 
ever  admitted  to  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  its  council."  Among  his 
most  important  publications  in  the  "Journal  "  of  the  society,  besides 
the  one  above  mentioned,  are  "  Interoceanic  Communication  on  the 
Western  Continent;"  "Bolivia  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Route;" 
"  South  America,  an  Outline  of  its  Physical  Geography;  "  "  The  Acre 
Territory  and  the  Caoutchouc  Region  of  Southwestern  Amazonia," 
and  "Desiderata  in  Exploration  in  South  America."  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  important  and  extensive  articles  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

Among  other  learned  societies.  Colonel  Church  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Historical  and  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  his  love  for  the 
pursuits  of  the  latter  nature  that  he  is  now  devoting  all  of  his  spare 
time  to  the  study  of  the  South  American  aborigines.     This  leads  us 
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to  hope  that  he  may  ukimately  publish  a  work  on  this  extremely 
intricate  subject. 

In  1908  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  "  Instituto 
Histórico  e  Geographico  de  São  Paulo,"'  Brazil,  an  honor  which,  it 
is  said,  he  especially  esteems,  owing  to  the  rare  talent  and  knowledge 
exhibited  in  the  valuable  papers  read  before  that  institute. 

Colonel  Church  has  the  honor  also  of  being  a  companion  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  despite  his 
long  residence  abroad  there  is  no  better  or  more  loyal  American. 
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COSTA  RICA. 


THE  history  and  significance  of  the  national  banner  and  coat 
of  arms  of  Costa  Rica  are  described  as  follows  by  His 
Excellency,  Señor  Joaquín  B.  Calvo  :  " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  first  flag  that  fluttered  in  Costa 
Rica  was  that  of  Spain,  and  that  consequently  her  shield  was  that  of  the 
mother  country  ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that  later  on  she  had  her  own  shield, 
conceded  to  Cartago  August  17,  1505.  This  shield  was  divided  in  two  parts  ; 
the  first  contained  a  liou  rampant,  in  a  red  field,  with  a  crown  at  the  head, 
and  three  bars  sangre,  and  the  lower  part  a  golden  castle  in  an  azure  field  ; 
and  for  the  orle,  six  black  eagles  in  a  field  of  argent,  having  for  crest  a  large 
golden  crown  with  the  inscription  "  Fide  et  Pace." 

After  independence  the  first  flag  of  Costa  Rica  was  the  Mexican,  in  virtue  of 
her  annexation  to  the  Empire  of  Iturbide  ;  but,  as  it  appears,  it  was  not  hoisted, 
but  placed  under  a  load  of  tobacco  dispatched  to  Nicaragua. 

The  first  flag  proper,  white,  with  a  red  star  in  the  center,  was  decreed  May  1, 
1823,  and  sworn  to  June  S  of  the  same  year. 

Afterwards  came  the  flag  of  the  Central  American  Federation,  composed  of 
three  horizontal  stripes — two  blue  and  a  white  one  between.  Still  later. 
President  Carrillo,  April  21,  1840,  decreed  that  the  flag  should  consist  of 
three  horizontal  bands,  the  top  and  bottom  white,  and  the  center  azure,  upon 
which  should  be  pictured  the  arms  of  the  State,  consisting  of  a  radiant  star, 

'^The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  by  Joaquín  B.  Calvo,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica 
to  the  United  States.     Chicago  and  New  York,  1890,  pp.  40-42. 
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placed  in  the  center  of  a  celestial  background,  with  the  inscription  at  the  cir- 
cumference, "  State  of  Costa  Rica."  Finally,  upon  the  country  assuming  full- 
ness of  powei",  the  flag  which  we  have  to-day  was  decreed. 

It  consists  of  five  horizontal  bars,  the  outer  ones  blue,  the  next  white,  and 
the  central  red  and  of  double  width. 

The  first  shield,  decreed  Mny  13,  1823,  was  a  star  encircled  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Costa  Rica  Free."  The  second,  decreed  October  27,  1S24,  represented 
a  circle  of  mountain  chains  and  volcanoes,  denoting  the  position  and  security 
of  the  country  ;  and  in  tlie  center  an  arm  and  the  left  half  of  a  breast,  indica- 
ting that  it  gives  a  heart  to  its  brethern  and  maintains  an  arm  in  defense  of 
its  country. 

The  shield  of  Central  America  represented  five  volcanoes  and  at  the  left 
the  rising  sun  ;  using  also  for  the  money  an  oak  tree,  bordered  with  the  in- 
scription, "Libre  cresça  fecunda"    (free  she  may  grow  fruitful). 

On  September  28,  1848,  were  decreed  the  present  arms  and  colors,  and  since 
then  the  shield  has  been  composed  of  three  volcanoes,  joined  and  placed 
between  two  seas,  with  a  ship  at  each  side,  showing  that  she  has  ports  in  both 
oceans  ;  at  the  left,  the  sun  rising,  which  denotes  the  youth  of  the  Republic  ; 
at  the  top,  five  stars,  representing  the  five  provinces  in  which  she  is  divided. 
Encircling  the  shield,  three  flags;  on  each  side  pikes,  rifles,  and  branches 
of  laurel  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  a  cannon  and  a  horn  of  plenty  for  the  riches  of 
the  country.  In  the  upper  part  extends  a  scarf  upon  which  is  inscribed 
"America  Central,"  and  below,  "  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,"  denoting  that  the 
latter  is  part  of  the  former. 

The  last  decree  referred  to  in  Señor  Calvo's  book  has  been  amended 
by  Section  II  of  tlie  Decree  of  the  Constitutional  Congress  of  Costa 
Rica,  dated  November  27,  1906,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

Sec.  II,  The  coat  of  arms  shall  represent  two  volcanoes  and  an  extensive 
valley  between  two  oceans  with  a  merchant  ship  sailing  on  each  of  them.  On 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line  that  marks  the  horizon  a  rising  sun  shall  be  rep- 
resented. There  shall  be  on  the  ui)per  part  of  the  shield  two  myrtle  palms 
half  covered  and  joined  by  a  white  wide  ribbon  containing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  golden  letters:  "República  de  Costa  Rica."  The  field  between  the  peaks 
of  the  volcanoes  and  the  myrtle  palms  shall  contain  five  stars  of  equal  size 
and  arranged  like  an  arch.  The  crest  of  the  shield  shall  be  a  blue  ribbon  inter- 
laced in  the  shape  of  a  crown  and  bearing  in  silver  letters  the  inscription 
"America  Central." 
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COSTA  RICA. 

THE  historical  events  associated  with  the  annual  celebration 
of  September  15,  1821,  the  independence  day  of  Costa  Eica, 
are  intimately  connected  with  similar  occurrences  in  the 
sister  Central  American  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  all  of  which,  together  with  Costa  Rica, 
constituted  under  the  old  Spanish  regime  "  the  Kingdom  of  Guate- 
malay  This  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  shared  in  the  great 
Latin-American  revolutionary  movement  of  1810  against  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  During  the  next  ten  years  ineffectual  conspiracies  and  at- 
tempts at  insurrection  in  various  parts  of  Central  America  w^ere  rig- 
orously^ suppressed  and  the  ringleaders  severely  and  cruelly  punished. 
The  peculiar  isolation  of  Costa  Rica  at  that  period  rendered  her 
more  tranquil  than  the  neighboring  provinces  of  the  Guatemalan 
Kingdom,  but  the  effects  of  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule  were  never- 
theless painfully  apparent  in  the  Costa  Rican  territory.  It  was  not 
until  the  very  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Carlos 
III,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  sovereigns  of  Spain,  that  vexatious 
monopolies  and  onerous  taxes  were  abolished  and  freedom  of  trade 
and  commerce  extended  to  the  hitherto  neglected  and  impover- 
ished province.  From  that  date  the  country  began  to  prosper  and  to 
develop  its  remarkable  natural  resources,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  extensive  Costa  Rican  coffee  industry.  Thus,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  the  Costa  Ricans  remained  loyal  to  the 
mother  country  and  indeed  the  discipline  of  their  own  militia  con- 
tributed in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  law  and  the  continuance  of 
public  tranquillity.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  was 
therefore  at  first  one  of  expectancy  rather  than  active  sympathy  with 
the  general  Latin-American  struggle  for  independence,  but  the  reac- 
tionary conduct  of  the  last  Spanish  governor  of  the  province  inclined 
them  more  and  more  toward  complete  political  separation  from  the 
mother  country. 

From  1818  to  1821  events  occurred  in  the  four  other  provinces  of 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Guatemala  which  plainly  indicated  that  com- 
plete independence  from  Spain  was  about  to  be  achieved  for  the 
whole  of  Central  America.  In  the  first-named  year  the  cruel  Cap- 
tain-General BusTAMENTE  was  Superseded,  and  Don  Carlos  Urrutia,^ 
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a  man  of  mild  disposition,  became  his  successor.  Urrutia's  advanced 
years  rendered  him  incapable  of  coping  with  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  which  confronted  his  administration,  and  he  yielded  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  subinspector  of  the  army,  Don  Gabino  Gainza, 
a  person  of  "weak  character.  It  was  easy  to  win  the  latter  over  to  the 
wishes  of  the  indejDendent  party,  and  he  readily  consented  to  act  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the  new  Guatemalan  or  Central  American 
nation.  Thus  when  a  revolutionary  junta  met  in  Guatemala  Citj 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Central  America  on  September 
15,  1821,  Gainza  acquiesced  in  the  action  taken. 

It  was  not  until  the  13th  of  the  following  October  that  tidings  of 
this  memorable  event  were  brought  to  the  city  of  Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 
The  Costa  Rican  separatist  party  acted  with  great  discretion.  A 
session  of  the  ayuntamiento  or  city  council  was  held  on  the  loth,  and 
a  decision  was  reached  to  take  no  further  action  "  vntil  the  clouds  of 
the  day  should  he  cJecwed  awai/."  This  decision  induced  the  ayun- 
tamientos of  the  province  to  send  duly  authorized  representatives,  in 
order  that  after  comparing  all  opinions  they  might  agree  upon  what 
was  considered  best. 

In  consequence,  on  October  20,  there  met  in  Cartago,  with  the  ayunta- 
miento of  that  cit.v,  those  of  San  José,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  Barba,  Escasu,  and 
Ujarraz,  and  while  were  gathering  those  of  the  rest  of  the  towns,  a  provisional 
delegate  was  appointed  to  rejiresent  them. 

On  the  night  of  October  28,  new  communications  were  received  in  Cartago 
from  Guatemala  and  from  Leon,  Nicaragua,  in  view  of  which  Don  José 
Santos  Lombardo  and  other  citizens  took  possession  of  the  quartel  at  dawn  of 
the  29th,  fearing  that  Governor  Cañas  might  resist  the  people,  who  declared 
absolute  independence  of  Spain,  and  celebi-ated  the  event  with  music  and  firing 
in  the  streets.  That  day  the  ayuntamiento,  public  functionaries,  and  numerous 
citizens  met;  Costa  Rica  was  declared  free  and  independent  of  all  governments, 
with  absolute  liberty  and  exclusive  possession  of  her  rights,  and  that  she  should 
remain  neutral  and  govern  herself  for  herself  alone  until  events  should  deter- 
mine what  course  she  should  pursue,  remaining  by  the  act  separated  from 
Leon,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  in  ecclesiastic  and  hacienda  matters." 

The  rule  of  Spain  was  now  at  an  end,  but  Costa  Rica,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Central  America,  was  induced  to  unite  her  destinies  with 
the  ephemeral  "  Empire  of  Mexico,"  under  General  Iturbide,  and, 
subsequently,  in  1824,  consented  to  enter  "  the  Republic  of  Central 
America,"  with  ample  guaranty  for  the  maintenance  of  Costa  Rica  as 
a  free  and  sovereign  state.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Central 
American  Union  in  1840,  Costa  Rica  became  a  separate  Latin- 
American   Republic. 

«"The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,"  by  Joaquín  R.  Calvo.  Chicago  and  New 
York,  1890,  Part  II,  pp.  24.1  and  240. 
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NO  invention  of  modem  times  has  awakened  such  world-wide 
and  merited  interest  as  the  electric  telegraph,  and  its  sub- 
sequent application  to  the  submarine  cable  has  done  more 
to  bring  the  civilized  countries  in  closer  relation  than  any 
other  medium. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Moese  invented  the  telegraph  in  1832  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1844,  when  the  first  line  was  built  between  Washington  and 
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Reproduction  of  a  cable  tape  spelling  the  words  " Bureau  of  American  Republics"  as  transmitted 
(above),  and  the  same  words  as  received  (below). 

Baltimore,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  that  he  was  enabled  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  his  invention. 

In  1858  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and 
extended  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  a  distance  of  over 
1,900  miles  ;  but  after  it  had  been  in  operation  but  three  weeks,  several 
hundred  messages  having  been  exchanged,  the  cable  parted  and  eight 
years  passed  before  another  was  successfully  laid. 

The  "  New  York  Evening  Post,"  under  date  of  August  5,  1858, 
when  the  first  cable  was  landed,  printed  the  following  leading 
editorial  of  the  event  : 

Sucli  [the  landing  of  the  cable]  is  the  startling  intelligence  which  reaches  us 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press.     We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  report,  for 
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recent  events  have  prepared  for  ns  a  very  different  result,  and  j^et  tlie  dispatch 
comes  to  us  through  our  regular  agent,  who  would  not  deceive  us.  He  may 
have  been  imposed  upon,  but  that  is  quite  unlikely.  If  the  few  coming  hours 
shall  confirm  the  inspiring  tidings,  and  the  cable  is  landed  and  in  working  con- 
dition, all  other  events  that  may  happen  throughout  the  world  on  this  day  will 
be  trifles.  To-morrow  the  hearts  of  the  civilized  world  will  beat  to  a  single 
pulse,  and  from  that  time  forth  forevermore  the  continental  division  of  the 
earth  will  in  a  measure  lose  those  conditions  of  time  and  distance  which  now 
mark  their  relations  one  to  the  other.  But  such  an  event,  like  a  dispensation  of 
Providence,  should  be  first  contemplated  in  silence. 

On  August  16,  1858,  the  first  message  was  sent  from  Queen  Victoria 
to  President  Buchanan,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
transmission  of  human  intelligence.  Through  years  of  disappoint- 
ment, hardship,  and  diíRculty  in  laj'ing,  the  cable  has  gradually 
passed  through  many  stages  of  development  and  improvement  until 
to-day  it  is  an  institution  of  absolute  accuracy,  and  indispensable  to 
the  interests  of  every  nation. 

Since  the  laying  of  the  first  cable  the  system  has  rapidly  extended, 
until  now  practically  all  lands  and  continents  are  joined  together. 
In  1880  there  were  about  51,000  miles  of  cables  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  To-day  there  are  over  250,000  nautical  miles  of 
cable  laid  and  working.  Practically  all  the  important  South  Ameri- 
can business  centers  are  telegraphically  connected,  and  numerous 
additional  extensions  are  being  contemplated. 

The  east  coast  of  South  America  is  reached  at  Pernambuco  by  the 
Eastern  Company's  cables  as  far  as  Azores  or  Lisbon,  and  from  thence 
by  the  Western  Company  via  St.  Vincent.  The  French  Government 
has  laid  a  cable  to  Senegal,  which  is  met  there  by  the  lines  f)f  the 
South  American  Cable  Company.  A  German  company  (subsidized 
by  Government)  also  has  a  route  to  Brazil  via  Teneriiïe. 

Communication  with  South  America  via  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
and  Brazil  has  been  most  satisfactory.  On  April  8,  189G,  a  cable 
message  consisting  of  7  words  was  sent  from  Xew  York  to  Pernam- 
buco and  an  answer  of  7  words  received  in  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes.  Another  message  occupied  just  one-half  minute  in  trans- 
mission, New  York  to  Havana,  and  one-half  minute.  Havana  to  Xew 
York,  for  a  reply.  A  20,000-word  cablegram  was  sent  from  Van- 
couver to  London  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  accuracy;  indeed, 
almost  without  an  error.  On  the  occasion  of  a  speed  trial  between 
Manchester,  England,  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a  cablegram 
was  sent  and  a  reply  received  in  ninety  seconds,  the  total  distance  by 
the  wires,  out  and  return,  being  13,000  miles. 

The  cable  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company 
was  opeiled  for  traffic  in  August,  1907,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  Latin- American  countries  in  direct  communication  with  the 
United  States.    This  cable  extends  from  New  York  via  Guantanamo 
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to  Colon  and  connects  with  a  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
thence  to  the  South  American  Coast  Sj^stem.  No  part  of  the  cable 
touches  on  foreign  territory,  and  the  United  States  Government  is 
particularly  interested  in  its  operation,  as  the  landing  ends  can  be 
secured  in  an  emergency,  precedence  given,  if  necessary,  to  govern- 
ment business,  and  in  case  of  war  the  cable  absolutely  controlled. 

In  laying  the  cable  south  of  Cuba  the  great  depth  of  3,000  fathoms 
was  reached,  and  the  steamship  Mexican^  employed  in  the  work,  is  a 
vessel  of  but  223  tons  and  175  feet  long,  formerly  engaged  as  a  packet 
ship,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  London.  By  this  line  the  Mexi- 
can and  South  American  Cable  Company  is  given  a  triplicate  system, 
and  it  also  provides  a  direct  cable  system  between  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Chile.  The  cable  company  is  also  increasing  its  facilities 
between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  by  erecting  a  new  line  of 
Siemens  poles  with  two  copper  wires,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
increased  traffic  that  will  necessarily  follow. 

The  Valparaiso-Iquique  cable  was  laid  on  January  27,  1906.  On 
August  14,  1906,  service  between  Iquique  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  was 
suspended,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  a  whale 
had  become  entangled  in  the  cable.  The  April,  1906,  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  states  that  the  cable  in  which  the  whale 
was  entangled  weighed  in  air,  while  wet,  1,715  pounds  per  nautical 
mile,  and  had  a  breaking  strain  of  6.06  tons.  The  cable's  weight  in 
salt  water  was  1,005  pounds  per  nautical  mile. 

When  the  trouble  with  the  cable  was  discovered  tests  from  Val- 
paraiso and  Iquique  placed  the  break  about  13  miles  from  the 
latter  place.  On  August  16,  1906,  the  repair  ship  Faraday  left 
Iquique  for  the  position  of  the  break  and  commenced  grappling  in 
342  fathoms,  with  500  fathoms  of  rope  out.  The  cable  was  hove  up, 
cut,  and  tested  to  Iquique.  The  end  was  buoyed  and  the  ship  grap- 
pling farther  out  picked  up  the  cable,  which  came  in  badly  twisted 
and  with  increasing  strain.  A  large  whale  was  brought  to  the  surface 
completely  entangled  in  the  cable.  The  ship  made  soundings  in  the 
vicinity,  which  showed  a  depth  of  415  fathoms  (2,490  feet,  nearly 
one-half  mile).  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  air-breathing 
animal  could  go  as  deep  as  400  fathoms,  and  as  that  depth  is  much 
below  the  limit  of  pelagic  life,  on  which  most  whales  feed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  whale  would  penetrate  such  a  depth.  Total  darkness, 
moreover,  prevails  in  depths  of  400  fathoms.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  whale  entangled  in  this  cable  could  have  remained 
eight  months  without  complete  disintegTation  or  being  gradually  con- 
sumed b}^  small  forms  of  life  on  the  bottom.  The  deep  sea,  however, 
is  intensely  cold,  the  temperature  being  close  to  the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  carcass,  unless  actively  attacked  by  bottom  life, 
might  be  expected  to  last  longer  than  in  the  warmer  surface  waters. 
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The  logical  conclusion  is  that  it  became  entangled  during  the  laying 
of  the  cable,  eight  months  before,  when  there  was  considerable  length 
of  it  in  suspension.  The  twisted  condition  of  the  stiff  and  heavy  cable 
about  the  animal  shows  that  the  energy  expended  in  the  vain  effort  to 
free  itself  must  have  been  enormous. 

Efforts  have  been  made  repeatedly  to  compel  the  companies  to 
reduce  the  seemingly  exorbitant  rates;  but  efficient  service  is  much 
more  to  be  desired,  and  cable  companies  are  accordingly  entitled  to 
tolls  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered,  which  are  admittedly 
of  a  first-class  character  and  rendered  with  a  view  to  the  general 
advancement  of  all  that  makes  for  the  higher  development  of  com- 
mercial and  social  interests. 

In  nearly  every  instance  of  cable  interruption  the  cause  of  trouble 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  company,  and  to-day  the  repair  depart- 
ment of  a  cable  company  is  so  complete  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  chances  of  suspension  of  service. 

KussELL  Hastiîîgs  Millward. 


American  Legation  at  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
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ON  DECEMBER  5,  1908,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Envo}^  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  to  the  former  Gov- 
ernment effected  in  Buenos  Aires  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  arbitration  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
both  countries  at  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  September  7,  1905. 

By  the  terms  of  this  important  treaty,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  controversies  that  may  arise 
between  them  and  that  may  not  be  settled  by  direct  negotiations  or 
by  other  means  of  adjusting  amicably  international  litigations,  pro- 
vided that  said  controversies  do  not  affect  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  either  country.  In  each  case  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  sign  a  special  protocol  setting  forth  the  points  to  be  decided  and 
prescribing  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbiter  or  arbiters,  and 
the  form  of  ¡procedure  to  be  observed.  The  designation  of  the  arbiter 
of  arbiters  shall  be  made  in  said  special  protocol  or  in  a  separate 
instrument.  If  it  l)e  stij^ulated  that  the  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  an  arbitration  tribunal,  each  contracting  party  shall  appoint  one 
arbiter,  and  both  parties  together  by  agreement  shall  select  a  third 
arbiter,  who  shall  thereby  be  the  president  of  the  tribunal.  In  case 
of  a  disagreement  over  the  designation  of  the  third  arbiter,  both 
Governments  shall  request  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
to  appoint  the  president  of  the  tribunal. 

The  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  shall  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  arbiters.  The  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  arbiters  first 
selected  shall  settle  the  question,  but  if  they  disagree  the  President  or 
third  arbiter  shall  cast  his  vote  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  render 
his  own  decision,  which  shall  be  final.  The  contracting  parties  agree 
to  observe  faithfully  and  to  comply  with  the  award,  which  shall 
settle  the  litigation  and  prescribe  the  time  within  which  it  shall  go 
into  effect. 

The  treaty  shall  be  in  force  during  ten  years,  counting  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications;  and  if  it  be  not  denounced 
within  the  last  six  months  of  said  period  it  shall  remain  in  force  for 
successive  periods  of  ten  years. 
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Title. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Report  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
on  the  grain  outlook. 

Arrival  of  seagoing  ve=sels  at  Buenos  Aires 
during  November,  1908. 

Trade  Notes:  New  traffic  regulation,  Buenos 
Aires  Philatelic  Society,  street-railway  sta- 
tistics, importation  of  silk-worm  eggs,  regis- 
try of  trade-marks,  municipal  loan,  naval 
construction  programme,  American  theater 
company,  American  race  horses,  importa- 
tion of  railway  material  in  1908,  agricultural 
machinery  imports. 


Improved  live  stock 

Mail-order  business. 

Budget  for  1909 

Shipping  service 


Increased  duty  on  condensed  milk. 

Cement  industry 

Railway  supplies  wanted 


COLOMBIA. 


New  law  regarding  public  lands 

New  machine  for  manufacturing  saddle  blan- 
kets. 

Classification  of  photograph  films  and  plates. 

Reduction  of  export  duties  on  cocoanuts  in 
the  islands  of  San  Andres  de  la  Providencia. 

Declared  exports  from  Cartagena  to  the  United 
States  in  1908. 

Market  for  refrigerators 

Saltmines,  rentals  and  proposed  new  systems 
of  treatment. 

Duty  on  raw  cotton 


CUBA. 

Improved  hotel  accommodations.    Steamship 

connections  with  Jamaica. 
Commercial  importance  of  eastern  Cuba 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Agricultural  implements  in  the  Republic 

Short-paid  letters 

ECUADOR. 

Receipts  of  cocoa  at  Guayaquil  from  1900  to 
1908,  inclusive. 


HONDURAS. 

Trade,  commerce,  etc.,  in  1908. 

MEXICO. 


Railroad  consolidation 

New  irrigation  project  in  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 


Dec.  10 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  19 


Dec.     1 

Dec.  29 
Jan.  1 
..do.... 


Dec.  8 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  30 


Dec.  23 
Dec.  27 


..do.... 
Dec.   30 


Jan.     2 


Jan.     6 
Jan.     7 


Jan.     8 


Jan.   13 
Jan.    26 


Jan.    14 
Jan.   23 


Jan.    14 


Dec.   31 


Jan.     6 
...do.... 


Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul-General,  Buenos 
Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 


George  E.  Anderson,  Consul-General,  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 
Do. 
Do. 


Isaac  A.  Manning,  Consul,  Cartagena. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Henry  M.  Wolcott,   Vice-Consul,  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 
Do. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 


Herman  R.Dietrich,  Consul-General, Guaya- 
quil. 


William  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Tegucigalpa. 


Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Do. 
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Title. 


Date  of 
Report. 


Author. 


MEXICO— continued. 


New  building  material 

Summary  of  annual  statement  of  the  national 
railway  lines  of  the  Republic. 

Opportunity  for  trade  in  hats 

Feathers,  feather  beds,  and  feather  pillows  in 
the  Republic. 

Rubber  clothing  and  overshoes  in  the  Vera- 
cruz district. 

Educational  system  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

Commercial  and  industrial  review  of  the  Man- 
zanillo district  in  1908. 

Tariff  changes 

New  steamship  service  between  France  and 
Coatzacoalcos.  Abolition  of  the  personal 
tax  in  Orizaba. 

Industrial  and  trade  notes  of  Saltillo 

Advertising  American  goods 

Reportou  commercial  relations  of  the  Duran- 
go  district  for  1908. 

Railway  appliances,  velocipedes,  push  cars, 
etc.,  in  the  Veracruz  district. 

Names  of  railway  companies  operating  in  the 
State  of  Veracruz  and  territory  contiguous 
thereto,  with  location  of  principal  offices. 

Exports  from  the  Ciudad  PorlJrio  Diaz  district 
to  the  United  States  in  190b. 

Tampico  freight  steamers 

Wax  from  the  candelilla  plant 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Aguascali- 
entes  district  in  1908. 


PARAGUAY. 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  for  year  ended  June  80, 
1908. 

SALVADOR. 

Statistical  studies,  second  series,  published 
by  the  Government. 

VENEZUELA. 

Decree  modifying  the  tariff  law,  and  annull- 
ing a  former  decree. 


Jan. 
..do 

6 

Jan. 
Jan. 

7 
8 

Jan. 

9 

Jan. 
..do 

14 

Jan. 
Jan. 

16 
18 

Jan. 
..do 

21 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

23 

..do.... 


Jan.    25 

...do.... 
...do.... 
Jan.    29 


Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Do. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 
C.  Piquette  Mitchel,  Vico  and  Deputy  Cón- 
sul-General, Mexico  City. 
William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  Consul,  Manzanillo. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 
Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  Consul,  Saltillo. 

Do. 
Charles  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Do. 


Luther  G.  Ellsworth,   ("onsvil,  Ciudad  Por- 
firio Diaz. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  Consul,  Tampico. 
Do. 

W.    D.    Shaughnessy,    Consul,    Aguascali- 
entes. 


Edward  J.  Norton,  Consul,  Asuncion. 


Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  Consul-General,  San 
Salvador. 


James  W.  Johnson,  Consul,  Puerto  Cabello. 


BRITISH  CAPITAL  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

MINES. 

A  review  of  British  mining  enterprises  covering  twenty-five  years, 
from  1880  to  1904,  inclusive,  appearing  in  "  The  Mining  Journal  "  for 
January,  1909  (London),  gives  the  total  British  capital  invested  in 
South  American  mines  during  that  period  as  £62,915,920.  This  sum 
covers  operations  on  the  part  of  472  companies,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Num- 
ber of 
compa- 
nies. 

Country. 

Capital. 

Num- 
ber of 
compa- 
nies. 

Country. 

Capital. 

94 

£7,357,585 

15,508,707 

1,120,316 

1,750,757 

19, 733, 020 

25 
66 
39 
4 
16 

Bolivia  and  Ecuador 

£3,923,600 

61 

5, 764, 215- 

26 

Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay,  Uruguay,  etc. . . . 

4, 773, 220' 

19 
122 

French  and  Dutch  Guiana. . 

577,000 
2, 308, 50O 

ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


THE  MINING   INDUSTRY. 

The  great  mineral  deposits  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  as  yet 
scarcely  been  touched.  Indifference  in  the  exploitation  of  this  im- 
portant industry  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  lack  of  available 
capital,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  transportation  of  the 
product,  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  mineral  zones  of  the  country. 

Official  statistics  show  a  remarkably  small  value  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  mineral  products.  From  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  exports 
of  ores  from  the  Argentine  Republic  were  valued  at  $1,910,912  gold, 
or  a  yearly  average  of  about  $382,000  gold.  Nevertheless  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  mineral  substances  since 
1905,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  Copper  bullion  and 
ores  form  the  principal  items  of  the  mineral  exports  of  the  country, 
the  shipments  of  copper  bullion  having  increased  from  200  tons  in 
1906  to  731  tons  in  1907,  and  the  exports  of  copper  ores  from  419  tons 
in  1906  to  851  tons  in  1907. 

The  republic  commenced  the  exportation  of  marble  in  1895,  with 
shipments  aggregating  291  tons.  The  exports  increased  gradually 
until  in  1901  the  shipments  consigned  abroad  amounted  to  1,169  tons. 
Since  that  date,  up  to  1908,  the  exports  of  marble  remained  stationary, 
and  during  the  latter  year  considerably  declined.  Other  mineral 
exports  of  the  nation,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  borate  of 
lime,  tin,  iron,  and  wolfram.  Salt  is  also  exported  in  small  quantities. 
In  1906  salt  to  the  quantity  of  127,082  hectoliters  was  mined  in  the 
southern  territories  of  the  Republic,  and  67,402  hectoliters  in  1907,  all 
being  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  for  distribution  and  sale.  At  the  present 
time  the  salt  produced  in  the  country  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  local  consumption. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Republic,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  many  petroleum  springs  and  salt  beds  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  rich  mines  of  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  iron,  which 
are  as  yet  practically  unexploited.  In  addition  to  the  vast  mineral 
deposits  already  mentioned  the  country  contains  large  quantities  of 
alum,  borax,  turf,  hydraulic  lime,  mica,  graphite,  etc.,  which  by  the 
judicious  emploj'ment  of  capital  and  labor  may  be  profitably  exploited 
and  developed  on  a  large  scale. 
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ADOPTION   OF  THE   GOLD   STANDARD. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  has  adopted  the  gold  standard,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress,  promulgated  by  President  Ismael 
Montes  on  December  31,  1908.  English  and  Peruvian  pounds,  val- 
ued at  12.50  'bolivianos  each,  and  half  pounds,  valued  at  6.25  'bolivi- 
anos each,  will  circulate  in  Bolivia  and  are  unlimited  legal  tender  in 
transactions  of  all  kinds. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  will  have  coined  and  issued,  as  the 
needs  of  the  nation  may  require,  silver  coin  to  the  value  of  4,000,000 
bolivianos  and  nickel  coin  to  that  of  1,000,000  bolivianos.  The  silver 
coin  will  be  in  denominations  of  50  and  20  cent  pieces,  the  f3rmer 
weighing  10  grams  and  the  latter  4  grams,  both  ten-twelfths  fine, 
with  a  variation  of  3  milligrams  in  weight  and  three-thousandths  in 
fineness.  The  nickel  coins  are  to  be  of  the  denominations  of  5  and  10 
cent  pieces,  of  a  weight  of  2  and  5  grams,  respectively,  made  of  an 
alloy  of  three-fourths  copper  and  one-fourth  nickel.  Both  the  silver 
and  nickel  denominations  are  subsidiary  coins,  the  first  being  a  legal 
tender  up  to  12.50  bolivianos  and  the  second  up  to  1  boliviano. 

The  Government  will  exchange  English  pounds  for  this  subsidiary 
coin  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  law  of  November  30,  1904,  and  the 
silver  coin  now  in  circulation  will  be  taken  in  exchange  at  the  same 
rate. 

ORIGIN   OF   IMPORTS,    1907. 

In  a  report  furnished  his  home  Government  by  the  British  Consul 
at  La  Paz,  the  leading  countries  of  origin  for  the  imports  received  in 
Bolivia  during  1907  are  stated  to  have  furnished  the  following  values: 

Germany,  $863,000;  Great  Britain,  $697,000;  Peru,  $526,000; 
United  States,  $450,000;  Chile,  $428,000;  France,  $335,000;  Italy, 
$172,000;   and  Belgium,  $171,000. 

Total  import  values  for  the  j^ear  were  $15,159,000. 

EXPORT   DUTIES   ON   COPPER  AND   BISMUTH. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  imposed  an  export  duty,  effective 
January  1,  1909,  on  copper  and  bismuth  shipped  abroad.  The  duty 
on  copper  in  bars  and  ingots  is  70  centavos  ($0.28)  per  Spanish 
quintal  (101  pounds),  provided  the  value  does  not  exceed  £50  per  ton. 
Copper  ore  of  a  greater  value  than  £50  per  ton  will  pay  the  following 
export  duties: 


Bolivianos. 

From  £5  to   £60 0.80 

From  £61  to  £70 0.90 

From  £71  to  £80 1. 00 
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Bolivianos. 

From  £81  to  £90 1.10 

From  £91  to  £100 1.20 

From  £101  and  over 1.  30 


Bolivianos. 

From  £201  to  £210 4.00 

From  £211  to  £220 4.50 

From  £221  and  over 5.00 
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The  export  duty  on  barrillas  or  copper  concentrates  is  60  per  cent 
of  the  duty  on  copper  in  bars  and  ingots. 

The  export  duty  on  bismuth  in  bars  and  ingots  is  2  holivianos 
($0.80)  per  Spanish  quintal  (101  pounds),  provided  the  value  per  ton 
of  the  ore  does  not  exceed  £160.  If  the  value  is  in  excess  of  £160  a 
ton  the  duty  will  be  as  follows  : 

Bolivianos. 

From  £161  to  £170 2.  20 

From  £171  to  £1S0 2.  60 

From  £181  to  £190 3.  00 

From  £191  to  £200 3.  50 

The  export  duty  on  barrillas  or  concentrates  of  bismuth  will  be  70 
l^er  cent  of  the  amounts  specified  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Bismuth  metals,  not  concentrated  nor  treated,  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  export  duties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Bolivia  will  fix  fortnightly  the 
rate  for  the  payment  of  export  duties  on  copper  and  bismuth  exported 
from  the  Republic. 

REDEMPTION  OF   MUTILATED   BANK   NOTES. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  President  of  Bolivia  issued  under  date 
of  December  22,  1908,  provides  that  the  bank  notes  torn  in  halves, 
now  in  circulation,  shall  be  redeemed  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
from  that  date  in  order  to  avoid  the  affixing  of  a  5-cent  stamp  on 
each  half  of  the  bank  notes  that  continue  to  circulate.  Formerly, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  small  change  in  some  localities  of  the  Republic, 
a  custom  grew  up  of  dividing  bank  notes  into  tw^o  parts,  and  especially 
was  this  true  of  bank  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one  boliviano. 
These  half  bank  notes  tended  to  take  the  place  of  subsidiary  coin.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  difficulty  and  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  parts 
of  bank  notes  or  bank  notes  in  bad  condition,  the  Government  decided 
to  require  that  a  stamp  be  aifixed  to  all  bank  notes  in  circulation 
divided  into  halves  after  the  date  referred  to.  To  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  these  mutilated  bank  notes  from  circulation  the  Govern- 
ment has  supplied  a  nickel  coinage  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for 
small  denominations  of  money  required  for  use  in  retail-  transactions. 


BRAZIL 


PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BUDGET  LAW  FOR  1909. 

The  laAv  governing  Brazilian  appropriations  during  1909,  based 
upon  estimated  receipts  during  that  period,  as  published  in  the 
^^Diario  Oficial,''  fixes  expenditures  in  the  six  departments  of  the 
Government  at  75,390,272  milreis  gold  and  330,352,781  milreis  paper, 
or  a  total  of  $140,208,923.  To  meet  these  expenditures,  receipts  are 
calculated  as  79,694,198  milreis  gold  and  274,238,000  milreis  paper,  or 
$125,782,952  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  added  to  which 
$13,631,880  are  estimated  as  extraordinary  receipts,  making  a  total  of 
$139,414,832,  a  deficit  of  $854,091  being  indicated. 

Reporting  on  these  figures,  United  States  Consul-General  Ander- 
son, at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  states  that  the  appropriations  are  about 
$5,000,000  in  excess  of  those  covered  for  1908,  most  of  the  increase 
being  credited  to  the  Departments  of  Treasury,  Nav}^,  War,  and 
Industry. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Interior  the  sum  of  $10,901,441 
is  to  be  expended  ;  of  Foreign  Relations,  $1,797,977,  the  slight  increase 
made  representing  increased  salaries  and  new  consular  posts;  of 
the  Navy,  $16,568,217,  representing  an  increase  of  about  $1,225,000; 
of  War,  $18,799,863,  an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000,  part  of  which  is 
to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  new  department  building  ;  of 
Transportation  and  Industry,  $31,822,205,  an  increase  of  about 
$500,000,  and  covering  railway  construction,  extension  of  telegraph 
lines,  postal  service,  and  industrial  bounties;  of  the  Treasury, 
$47,152,925  for  ordinary  purposes  and  $13,220,690  for  special  ex- 
penditures, making  a  total  of  $60,379,215,  an  increase  of  about 
$3,000,000,  and  covering  the  payment  of  interest  abroad,  as  well  as 
general  government  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  estimated  receipts  from  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  are 
as  follows:  Import  duties,  $79,659,000;  wharf  and  light-house  dues, 
$246,000  ;  20  per  cent  of  the  export  duties  on  Acre  rubber,  $3,900,000  ; 
internal  revenue,  $23,577,900;  excise  taxes,  $10,486,500;  extraordi- 
nary revenues,  $4,330,366.  Receipts  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  paper  money  are  estimated  at  $6,773,186  ;  those  to  be  applied 
to  the  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  railway  bonds  are  estimated  at 
$836,400;  fund  for  amortization  of  internal  loans,  $924,000;  while 
the  proceeds  from  the  tax  destined  to  the  port-improvement  fund  are 
estimated  at  $5,004,000. 
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The  President  is  authorized  to  issue,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue, 
Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $4,500,000  over  the  amount  authorized  in  last  year's  budget.  A 
revision   of  the   tariff   and   custom-house   laws   is    also   authorized. 

COAL   FOR   RAILWAYS. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  has  let  its  annual  contract  for  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Central 
of  Brazil  Railway  with  the  Brazilian  Coal  Company. 

The  specifications  upon  which  bids  were  received  call  for  80,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  half  year  commencing  January  1,  1909,  of  which 
10,000  tons  may  be  American  coal,  which  is  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities  upon  test,  but  the  bulk  of  which  is  to  be  of  Cardiff 
coal,  from  mines  approved  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  of  certain 
fixed  grades.  The  placing  of  this  contract  is  effected  after  advertise- 
ments over  a  period  so  short  that  bids  could  not  be  received  from  the 
United  States. 

IRRIGATION  COMMISSION  AND  WORKS. 

The  commission  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  works  in  the  northern 
States  of  Brazil  has  about  completed  its  investigation  of  the  river 
valleys  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  has  now  taken  up 
its  headquarters  at  Maranguape,  in  the  State  of  Ceara,  to  continue  its 
investigation  of  the  rivers  of  this  State.  In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  in  addition  to  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  Maxaran- 
guape  River  and  building  the  Sant'Anna  reservoir  at  Pao  dos  Fer- 
ros, the  commission  has  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
plans  for  dams  or  reservoirs  at  various  points,  the  water  to  be  stored 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  commission  has  submitted  plans  for  reservoirs  in  the  State  of 
Ceara,  and  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  granaries  and  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  fodder  at  certain  points  in  this  region. 

A  project  now  before  Congress,  besides  opening  up  and  improving 
river  navigation,  aims  also  at  the  agricultural  irrigation  of  parched 
lands,  the  reclaiming  of  swamps,  and  the  preventing  of  inundations 
by  the  regulation  of  the  water  courses,  and,  besides  turning  the  rivers 
into  highways,  it  holds  out  the  promise  of  making  its  dams  across  the 
rivers  serve  as  bridges  for  the  local  traffic.  Naturally,  also,  it  aims 
at  utilizing  the  water  powers.  The  financial  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  project  are  interesting.  The  company  to  be  formed  to  carry 
out  the  works  on  account  of  the  Government  will  be  charged  with 
the  collection  of  rates  established  by  law  for  all  services  rendered 
to  those  who  make  use  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  or  whose  lands  are 
benefited  by  the  regulating  of  the  water  supply.    For  its  intervention 
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in  the  collection  of  these  rates  the  company  will  charge  the  Govern- 
ment a  percentage.  In  Egypt  similar  contributions  suffice,  not  only 
to  pay  working  expenses  and  interest  charges  on  the  cost  of  the  works, 
but  also  to  cover  all  other  public  expenditure.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment will  only  have  the  right  to  order  the  execution  of  works  where 
they  are  sure  to  prove  remunerative — that  is,  where  their  influence 
on  the  local  agriculture  will  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  support  the 
contributions.  The  company,  which  will  be  the  intermediary  in  the 
collection  of  the  rates  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  and  the  interest  service 
of  the  cost  of  the  works  it  executes,  will  also  doubtless  acquire  on  a 
large  scale  the  lands  to  be  benefited  by  the  works  ;  and  the  resale  of 
these  lands  after  the  improvements  will  form  one  of  the  compan5'^''s 
chief  sources  of  profit.  There  will  thus  be  formed  a  circle  of  inter- 
ests, closely  united,  that  will  result  in  great  advantages  to  the  country 
without  any  risk  to  the  exchequer. 

BRAZILIAN   RAILWAYS. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Brazil  at  the  close  of 
1908  Avas  18,025  kilometers  (11,572  miles),  there  having  been  added 
during  the  year  1,019  kilometers  (about  G33  miles),  which  exceeds  the 
amount  added  in  any  previous  year.  Of  the  total  new  mileage  added, 
487  miles  are  federal-owned  lines  and  14G  are  state  owned.  The  ex- 
tent of  lines  built  in  the  different  States  was  as  follows: 


Miles. 

Bahia 17 

Ceara 12 

Peruanibiico 10 

Rio  (le  Janeiro 4 


Miles. 

São  Paulo 274 

Minas  Geraes 135 

Parana 87 

Para 62 

Santa   Catharina 32 

In  his  report  on  railway  enterprises  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Industry  gives  the  total  length  of 
lines  in  operation  on  January  1,  1908,  as  10,938  miles,  while  in  process 
of  construction  there  were  2,057  miles,  and  4,150  miles  surveyed  and 
approved. 

In  transmitting  this  data  to  the  United  States  Government,  Consul- 
General  George  E.  Anderson,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  states  that  the 
figures,  while  showing  a  little  less  mileage  of  completed  road  than 
has  been  announced  heretofore,  are  accurate. 

The  Government  has  approved,  with  certain  modifications,  the  final 
survey  of  a  section  143  miles  long  of  the  Sao  Francisco-Parana  branch 
of  the  São  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway.  The  company  is  required  to 
submit  a  new  survey  of  the  section  of  the  line  along  the  Negro  River, 
making,  the  line  follow  the  left  bank  instead  of  the  right  bank  of  this 
river,  as  in  the  present  survey. 

The  central  commission  in  charge  of  the  survey  and  construction 
of  railways  has  prepared  a  general  railway  map  of  the  Republic. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CORCOVADO,   RIO  DE  JANEIRO,   BRAZIL. 

The  trip  to  the  top  of  this  hill  is  made  direct  from  the  citysby  means  of  a  railway  of  the  Riggenbach 
system.  This  line  is  2h  miles  long  and  climbs  2,080  feet.  Corcovado  is  the  great  show  place  of  Brazil 
and  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

United  States  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson  reports  from 
■Rio  de  Janeiro  a  notable  development  of  industrial  life  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Brazil,  shown  in  the  manufacture  locally  of  many  articles 
of  ordinary  consumption  which  were  formerly  imported.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  as  regards  clothing,  certain  food  products,  small 
agricultural  machinery,  and  furniture.  While  the  output  of  these 
enterprises  does  not  more  than  meet  the  demand  in  the  home  market, 
the  movement  gives  employment  to  native  labor,  retains  money  which 
formerly  went  abroad,  and  makes  for  the  general  economic  advance- 
ment. 

The  manager  of  a  local  electric  power  company  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
states  that  within  eighteen  months  his  company  had  made  contracts 
for  power  aggregating  about  1,080  horsepower  with  enterprises  tak- 
ing from  10  to  20  horsepower  each.  This  represents  about  80  small 
manufacturing  establishments  whose  operation  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  general  introduction  of  electric  power.  The  same  results 
of  its  use  are  reported  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Bahia. 

The  introduction  of  power  and  the  development  of  these  small 
industries  has  led  to  a  demand  for  electrical  and  other  machinery, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  receiving  its  share  of  orders. 

MILLING   INDUSTRY   IN    THE   STATE   OF    RIO   DE    JANEIRO. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  wheat  and  flour-milling  industry  in  that  State, 
has  passed  an  act  granting  special  privileges  to  those  engaging  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour.  To  the  first  company  which  shall  estab- 
lish a  flour  mill  in  that  State  is  granted  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  export  tax  on  wheat  flour  for  ten  years,  and  the  free 
cession  of  public  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  Federal 
Government  will  be  asked  to  grant  free  entry  to  all  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  milling  plant,  as  well  as  to  all  machinery 
imported  for  use  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

To  enjoy  these  privileges  the  company  must  sign  a  contract  with 
the  state  government  and  submit  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  mill 
within  thirty  days  from  the  signing  of  the  same,  and  begin  the  con- 
struction within  sixty  days  and  finish  the  same  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  state  legislature. 

The  concessionaire  is  also  required  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
experiment  station  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  well  as  a  school 
for  millers.  The  company  will  be  required  to  cooperate  with  the 
state  government  in  its  efforts  to  develop  wheat  cultivation  in  this 
State  by  distributing  annually  10,000  kilograms  of  wheat  among  the 
farmers. 
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MANDIOCA  FLOUR   TRADE. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Brazil,  a  semigovernment 
organization  having  its  seat  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  issued  a  short 
monograph  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mandioca 
plant  which  amounts  practically  to  a  public  appeal  for  its  more  gen- 
eral cultivation.  To  stimulate  the  trade  it  is  offering  prizes  of  $300, 
$180,  and  $120  for  the  best  5  tons  or  more  of  flour  of  mandioca  deliv- 
ered in  the  European  market  by  next  March,  as  determined  by  the 
quality,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  total  quantity.  The  export 
value  of  the  flour  from  Brazil  in  1906  amounted  to  about  $440,000, 
while  in  1907  it  fell  to  about  $220.000.  The  occasion  for  this  decrease 
appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  flour  can  not  be  produced  here  for 
the  prices  which  foreign  markets  can  aiford  to  pay.  The  occasion 
for  the  higher  cost  of  production  is  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  generally,  the  high  cost  of  living  making  it  impossible  to 
produce  profitably  many  things  Avhich  under  more  normal  conditions 
could  be  produced  cheaply  in  abundance. 

PROMOTION   OF   SILK   CULTURE. 

An  earnest  eííort  is  being  made  by  the  Government  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  silk  in  its  limits,  as  the  following  indicates: 

The  last  national  budget  contained  provision  for  bounties  not  only 
to  the  producer  of  cocoons,  but  to  persons  establishing  silk  factories 
under  certain  conditions.  The  irregular  cultivation  of  the  silkworm 
which  has  continued  in  Brazil  for  many  years  has  given  promise 
that  under  favorable  conditions  the  industry  in  the  country  might 
amount  to  something.  The  Federal  Government  has  endeavored  to 
supply  such  conditions,  and  several  of  the  state  governments,  notably 
those  of  Minas  Geraes  and  São  Paulo,  haxe  given  notable  support 
to  the  movement,  ^yha.t  sort  of  success  will  be  the  result  of  the 
movement  is  doubtful,  for  while  the  silk  industry  in  the  country  is 
given  the  protection  of  a  tariff  which  averages  probably  the  highest 
in  the  world  in  its  silk  schedule,  and  while  the  climate  in  general 
seems  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  food  and  the  care  of 
the  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  there  is  a  lack  of  suitable  labor  properly 
located  to  give  the  necessarj^  attention  to  the  production  of  silk. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  work  so  far  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  year  the  Hon.  Miguel  Calmon  du  Pin  e 
Almeida,  Minister  of  State  for  Industry,  Transportation,  etc.,  gives 
the  regulations  under  which  the  bounties  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  paid,  wherein  it  seems  that  the  Government  paid  a 
milreis  ('about  30  cents)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  to  the  producers  of 
cocoons  who  presented  their  claims  therefor.  The  Government  also 
paid  premiums  of  $600,  $300,  and  $150  for  the  fields  of  not  less  than 
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2,000  trees  of  the  mulberry  which  best  met  the  conditions  laid  down 
therefor.  The  Government  also  offered  a  ¡^remiuni  of  $15,000  to  the 
two  first  silk-weaving  factories  of  certain  grade  using  Brazilian  silk 
exclusively  in  their  manufacture.  Of  the  work  accomplished  the 
minister  says: 

As  the  committee  to  award  and  distribute  tlie  premia  referred  to  in  the  law, 
Drs.  J.  Soares,  jr.,  Domingos  Sergio  de  Carvalho,  and  A.  Gomes  Carmo  were 
named,  such  persons  already  having  had  some  occasion  to  show  some  interest 
in  the  matter  of  granting  the  bounties  aslied,  among  wliich  was  that  of  $6,750 
asked  by  Mr.  Amílcar  Savassi,  manager  of  the  Rodrigo  Silva  colony  in  the 
State  of  Minas. 

The  annual  production  in  this  colony  has  been,  according  to  Information  given 
by  the  above  committee,  about  4,500  kilos  (9,900  pounds)  on  an  average  in  the 
most  recent  crops,  it  being  estimated,  however,  that  in  the  season  from  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  to  April,  190S,  the  output  would  be  increased  to  7,000  kilos  (15,400 
pounds),  thanks  to  means  wisely  adopted  by  the  State  of  Minas  to  stimulate 
production.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  and  the  silk  works  for  cocoon 
production  there  exists  in  such  colony  a  factory  supplied  with  the  principal 
requirements  of  an  establishment  for  the  preparation  and  weaving  of  silk, 
there  being  especially  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  embroidery,  elastics, 
sewing  silks,  stockings,  shirts,  shawls,  and  the  like.  The  manager  of  the  colony 
also  maintains  large  nurseries  for  the  growth  of  tree  plants  for  distribution  by 
the  agriculturists  and  municipal  organizations  of  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL   NOTES. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  December  3,  1908,  the  "  Société  Général 
de  Construction  "  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  $10,000,000.  The  corporation  has 
for  its  special  object  the  construction  of  the  port-improvement  works 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  it  will  also  engage  in  the  building  of  rail- 
ways, tramways,  and  public  works  in  general.  The  company  has  its 
headquarters  at  Paris. 

By  a  decree  of  November  26,  1908,  "  The  Bahia  Rubber  and  Fibre 
Plantations  (Limited),"  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil. 
This  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  £150,000,  with  headquarters  in 
England.  The  company  will  acquire  the  Schindler's  estate,  situated 
in  the  State  of  Bahia,  and  will  cultivate  rubber  of  all  kinds,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  textile  plants,  and  manufacture  and  trade  in  the  same.  It 
will  also  acquire  and  work  coal,  iron,  and  tin  mines,  as  well  as  other 
mineral  substances,  and  will  undertake  the  construction  of  public 
works,  negotiate  loans,  make  investments  of  capital,  etc. 

There  has  been  organized  at  Santos  a  company  known  as  "  Gom- 
fanhia  Santista  de  Transportes^''  which  proposes  to  establish  a  freight 
and  passenger  transportation  service  in  that  city.  In  addition,  it 
will  undertake  the  importation  of  automobiles  on  commission.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  500,000  milreis^  in  shares  of 
the  value  of  500  7nilreis  each.  The  company  has  been  organized  to 
operate  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
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STATE   OF  PIAUHY. 

Among  the  northern  States  of  Brazil,  Piauhy  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  resources,  and  has  the  best  climatic  conditions.  It  has  an 
area  of  116,515  square  miles,  with  a  maximum  length  of  900  miles 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  270  miles.  It  is  larger  than  Italy  or 
Austria.  Notwithstanding  it  lies  near  the  equator,  the  climate  is 
agreeable  and  healthful,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  435,000  inhabitants,  or  1.44  per  square 
kilometer. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  State  is  cattle  raising,  though  agri- 
culture is  beginning  to  be  developed  to  some  extent.  The  soil  is  very 
rich  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  fruits,  etc.  The  valleys  of  the  Gurgucia  and 
Urussuh}^  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Parnahyba  River,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fertility.  The  forests  of  the  State  abound  in  rubber  trees  of 
the  variety  known  as  manigoha  and  resinous  plants.  Among  the 
minerals  found  in  this  State  are  nitrate,  copper,  mercury,  aluminum, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  rock  crystal,  kaolin,  and  different  kinds  of  claj^s. 

The  exports  in  1007  were  valued  at  $3,500,000. 

The  principal  port  of  the  State  is  Tutoya,  at  which  the  vessels  of 
the  Brazilian  Lloyd  and  of  the  English  and  German  lines  make  regu- 
lar calls.  Another  port  of  importance  is  that  of  Amarração.  The 
Parnahj'ba  River  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  of  Floriano,  a  dis- 
tance of  412  miles  from  Tutoya. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  Therezina,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Parnahj'ba  River.  It  has  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  other  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  Parnahyba,  União,  Ama- 
rante, Floriano,  Campo  Maior,  Barras,  Itamaraty,  Marvão,  Livra- 
mento, Oeiras,  and  Jeromenha. 

Surveys  are  being  made  for  two  railway  lines  across  the  State,  one 
connecting  Therezina  with  the  railway  which  is  being  extended 
from  the  ¡Dort  of  Camocim,  in  Ceara,  to  Ipu:  the  other  line  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  connecting  the  valley  of  the  São  Fran- 
cisco with  the  Parnahyba. 

AURIFEROUS  ALLUVIALS  OF  THE  UPPER  AMAZON   VALLEY. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  of  England,  gave  some  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  his  explorations  over  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
cordillera  of  the  Andes  and  the  auriferous  alluvials  of  the  Upper 
Amazon  Valle3\  This  intrepid  explorer,  in  his  research  through  the 
mountain  chains,  table-lands,  and  valleys  of  the  Peruvian-Brazilian 
Andes,  more  than  once  came  across  or  heard  of  places  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  where  gold-bearing  veins  of  quartz  were  exposed. 
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Most  of  these  auriferous  treasures  were  practically  inaccessible,  so 
far  as  their  working  and  practical  exploitation  are  concerned. 

The  explorer,  however,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  somewhere 
at  a  very  high  level  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  towering  Andes  a  con- 
siderable body  of  gold  ore  exists,  and  that  a  much  larger  body  for- 
merly existed.  This  conclusion  was  confirmed  when  he  discovered 
that  all  four  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Beni,  or  Kaka 
River,  bring  down  gold  in  their  gravels.  These  rivers,  in  order  from 
south  to  north,  are  the  Coroico,  the  Challana,  the  Tipuani,  and  the 
Mapiri,  On  each  of  them  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  wash  gold 
out  of  the  gravels  at  numerous  points,  and  they  set  up  riffles  at  cer- 
tain places  before  the  rainy  season  to  entrap  the  gold  that  is  brought 
down  by  the  floods  year  after  year. 

The  Tipuani  Elver  may  be  taken  as  typical.  This  river  takes  its 
rise  at  the  crest  of  the  cordillera.  Near  its  headwaters,  at  a  place 
called  Yani,  strong  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  mountain  sides,  and  they  have  been  and  still 
are  intermittently  worked  by  the  natives  in  the  simplest  fashion,  the 
ore  being  hacked  out  where  it  looked  most  promising,  fragment  by 
fragment,  broken  up  by  rolling  a  bowlder  about  on  it,  and  the  prod- 
uct washed  by  hand.  The  extension  this  source  of  gold  may  have 
in  the  high  cliffs  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
Tipuani  Valley  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  known  since  the  claj^s  of 
PizAREO  that  all  the  way  down  that  river  some  gold  can  be  obtained 
out  of  almost  every  pan  of  gravel  that  one  washes. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Brazilian-Bolivian 
Andes  for  a  distance  of  many  miles  yields  gold  in  all  its  river  gravels, 
and  this  gold  must  originally  have  come  from  the  heart  of  the  range 
itself.  Twenty-one  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Inambari  River,  have 
been  found  to  bring  down  gold,  and  fifteen  of  them  are  regularly 
frequented  by  Indian  gold  washers.  In  all  this  mountainous  region 
there  are  signs  of  ancient  operations,  and  tradition  asserts  that  it 
was  from  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Beni  and  Inambari  rivers  that 
the  Incas  obtained  their  vast  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
modern  Indian  believes  he  is  continuing  the  old  habits  of  his  an- 
cestors when  he  descends  to  these  valleys  to  pan  for  gold. 

Knowing  that  gold  exists  in  considerable  quantities  in  these  regions, 
the  question  naturally  occurs,  Why  has  it  not  been  extracted  on  a  large 
scale  and  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  methods  ?  One  reason 
is  the  difficulty  in  the  transportation  of  machinery  to  the  placers 
and  mines.  Another  is  the  great  height  of  the  Andes  in  this  vicinity, 
the  crest  rising  to  altitudes  .of  from  21,000  to  22,000  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  passes  seldom  falling  below  16,000  feet.  The  great 
obstacle,  however,  is  the  rainj''  season.  A  high  table-land,  some  2,000 
feet  lower  than  the  crest  of  the  cordillera,  extends  to  the  east  of  the 
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water  parting  for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  the  buttressing  foothills 
then  descending  in  another  40  miles  to  the  great  Amazon  Valley,  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  During  the  rainy  season 
the  torrents  which  descend  the  slope  are  carried  through  a  tortuous 
country  full  of  impediments,  and  the  great  volumes  of  rain  which 
fall  with  violence  on  the  mountain  sides  must  be  carried  away 
through  narrow  water  courses.  Such  is  the  volume  of  water  poured 
in  upon  these  streams  and  rivers,  that  sometimes  they  rise  as  much  as 
50  feet  within  two  or  three  hours,  washing  away  banks,  carrying 
down  bowlders,  and  forming  temporar}^  obstructions  or  dams,  which 
pile  up  the  water  behind  them  until  they  break,  flood  the  valleys, 
and  carry  desolation  and  destruction  in  their  paths.  During  the 
wet  season  the  hills  also  become  saturated,  numerous  landslides  are 
produced,  and  mud  avalanches  are  formed  which  scour  the  gullies 
and  ravines  and  destroy  everything  in  their  course.  The  installation 
of  machinery  in  such  a  mountainous  and  uncertain  region  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  only  successful  way  is  to  go 
far  enough  down  into  the  valleys  to  escape  the  turbulence  of  the 
streams,  and  even  then  installing  modern  machinery  and  maintaining 
it  in  operation  is  a  most  difficult  and  serious  problem.  The  ancient 
operation  of  hand  panning  has  been  the  only  method  that  has  given 
satisfactory  results  in  the  exploitation  of  the  gold  of  these  streams  up 
to  the  time  of  the  exploration  referred  to. 

The  most  important  placer  described  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  is  the 
basin  of  gold-bearing  gravel  below  Guanay,  reached  by  descending 
the  Beni  or  Kaka  River.  This  placer  has  been  exploited  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Incahuara  basin,  on  the  Beni  Eiver,  and  the 
gold-bearing  gravel  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Inambari  River  are 
other  rich  deposits  referred  to  by  Sir  Martin.  The  gold  from  these 
deposits  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  sand,  and  samples  assayed 
ran  over  80  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  region  described  is  enveloped  in  a  dense  tropical  forest,  which 
makes  prospecting  difficult  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  be- 
tw^een  the  levels  of  high  and  low  water.  The  principal  gold  fields 
referred  to  are  from  1.000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
the  climate  is  salubrious  all  the  year  around.  The  southern  limit  of 
the  gold-bearing  district  in  question  is  probably  about  the  latitude 
of  Mount  Illimani,  its  northern  boundary  extending  far  beyond  the 
Inambari  Valley.  This  vast  territory  is  one  of  the  richest  and  least 
developed  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gold 
industry  which  has  already  begun  in  those  valleys  may  be  attended 
with  great  success.  Roads  are  being  built  through  the  Andes,  and 
the  question  of  transportation  is  rapidly  becoming  less  formidable 
day  by  day,  and  in  time  the  great  gold-bearing  district  of  the  eastern 
Andes,  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  will  be  actively  exploited. 
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THE  PLACING  OF  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

United  States  Consul-General  Anderson,  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  in 
discussing  the  system  of  contract  letting  by  the  Government,  states 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any  such  business  in  Brazil  without 
resident  agents. 

Indeed,  under  Brazilian  law  and  under  the  policy  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  no  bids  for  supplying  material  to  the  Government  or 
doing  work  for  the  Government  can  be  received  legally  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  except  from  concerns  which  are  authorized 
to  do  business  in  Brazil.  To  bid  in  its  own  name  an  American  con- 
cern must  go  through  all  the  legal  formalities  of  establishing  a 
branch  house  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  such  contracts 
as  the  one  noted,  both  for  railroads  and  all  other  governmental  enter- 
prises or  enterprises  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  Government,  are 
given  local  concerns,  which,  of  course,  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases 
are  merely  representatives  of  foreign  interests  furnishing  the  mate- 
rials or  financing  the  work  in  the  first  place. 

The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  business  through  such  agents, 
however,  is  by  this  very  fact  brought  out  most  strongly.  Not  only 
can  and  do  such  agents  secure  business  which  otherwise  would  escape 
the  notice  of  American  concerns  interested,  but,  as  is  herein  indicated, 
they  are  the  absolutely  necessary  means  of  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  other  interests  concerned.  Within  a  short  time  bids  have 
been  advertised  for  contracts  for  leasing  the  South  of  Minas  Railway 
and  for  the  construction  of  certain  small  branches;  for  certain  steel 
materials  for  repairs  on  motive-power  machinery  on  the  Central  of 
Brazil  Railway  ;  for  an  electric  outfit  for  the  station  of  the  Central  of 
Brazil  Railway  at  Sao  Paulo;  for  supplies  for  the  Brazilian  army; 
for  supplies  for  several  other  departments  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. All  these  bids  called  for  were  to  be  submitted  within  a  time 
limit  making  it  impossible  for  American  competitors  to  bid  for  them. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  however,  American  concerns  could  not 
have  filed  bids  without  having  been  registered  to  do  business  in  this 
country.  The  more  practical  way  would  be  to  deal  through  local 
agents  who  are  properly  registered. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  business  in  many  lines  to  be 
had  through  contracts  of  the  sort  indicated  and  which  Americans 
now  fail  to  secure  because  of  their  lack  of  good  agents  in  this  country. 

AMAZON   STEAM   NAVIGATION   COMPANY. 

The  report  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  covering 
a  period  of  eighteen  months  ending  June  30,  1908,  states  that  after 
adding  to  the  reserve  fund  the  sum  of  £20,000,  the  company  has  a 
surplus  of  £50,086,  including  £4,158  brought  forward  from  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.     The  company  paid  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent 
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in  January  and  3  per  cent  in  June,  1908,  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture in  dividends  of  £25,261,  thereby  reducing  the  surplus  to  £24,825. 
The  directors  of  the  company  had  under  consideration  the  payment 
of  an  additional  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  thus  making  a  total  for 
the  eighteen  months  of  9  per  cent,  or  an  annual  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.  The  profit  and  loss  account  was  increased  during  the  period 
noted  by  £4,852,  while  the  amount  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
fund  for  the  amortization  of  the  floating  debt  during  this  period  was 
£67,594.     The  fleet  of  the  company  represents  a  capital  of  £311,618. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Federal  Congress  the  President  of  the 
Kepublic  of  Chile  has  recommended  that  2.500,000  jjesos  (about  $800,- 
000;  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  centennial  of 
Chilean  independence  in  1910.  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
programme  recommends  that  the  exhibit  of  arts  and  crafts  be  held  in 
the  new  Palace  of  Fine  Arts;  that  the  agricultural  exhibit  take  place 
at  the  Quinta  Nacional,  and  that  the  exhibit  of  industry,  commerce, 
nnd  education  be  held  in  a  building  to  be  constructed  for  the  School  of 
Mines  in  the  Quinta  Normal.  The  conunittee  recommends  the  erec- 
tion in  Cousiño  Park,  Santiago,  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  which 
tlie  exhibit  of  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  Republic  will  be  held. 
The  opening  of  several  streets  and  avenues  is  also  recommended 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  as  is  also  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Camilo 
llenriquez,  the  founder  of  Chilean  journalism.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  celebration  and  erection  of  buildings,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  the  committee  recommends  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  the  north  and  south  of  Chile  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.  Chile  declared  its  independence  from 
Spain  on  September  18,  1810. 

TARIFF   LAW   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

It  has  been  decreed  by  the  President  of  Chile  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs  has  been  advised  that  the  present  tariff  valuations 
shall  remain  in  eiïect  without  change  during  the  year  1909. 

CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

A  native  company  capitalized  at  $500,000  has  begun  the  exploita- 
tion of  fhe  cement  industry  in  Chile,  an  extensive  plant  having  been 
put  in  operation  at  Calera  a  few  miles  from  Valparaiso,  where  large 
deposits  of  the  requisite  material  are  found.     The  capacity  of  the 
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plant  is  about  100,000  barrels  per  annum,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
United  States  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  will  supply  the  normal 
demand  of  the  country.  In  1906,  imports  of  cement  amounted  to 
250,000  barrels,  and  though  the  1907  receipts  were  480,000  barrels, 
it  is  considered  that  this  figure  was  abnormal  by  reason  of  the  exten- 
sive improvements  necessitated  by  the  earthquake  of  August  16, 
1906,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  imports  for  1908  will  be  more  than 
200,000  barrels. 

A  Danish  firm  is  in  charge  of  the  installation  and  the  opening  of 
the  plant  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  local  holiday,  the  attendant 
ceremonies  being  participated  in  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  many  prominent  business  men. 

BIDS  FOE,  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

The  Director-General  of  Chilean  railways  has  asked  bids  for  rail- 
way supplies,  to  be  opened  in  his  office  on  April  24,  1909,  at  San- 
tiago, the  supplies  to  be  delivered  as  follows:  One-third  in  July, 
one-third  in  October,  and  the  remaining  third  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  articles  must  be  furnished  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  conditions  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  office  of  the  division 
superintendent  either  at  Valparaiso  or  Santiago. 

THE  PORT   OF  VALPARAISO   IN   1908. 

In  1908  the  387  steamers  and  18  ships  that  touched  at  the  port  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  unloaded  715,304  packages,  and  loaded  762,900 
packages  in  1908.  Packages  to  the  number  of  2,500  were  reembarked, 
and  1,874  were  sold  for  storage  during  the  period  referred  to. 


BUDGET  FOR   1909. 

The  proposed  expenditures  of  the  budget  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  amounts  to  $14,000,000,  and  consists 
of  the  following  items  : 

Department  of  Interior $2,  933,  848 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations 200,  000 

Department  of  Finance  and  Treasury 6,  037,  652 

Department  of  War 2,200,000 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 850,  000 

Department  of  Public  Works 1,  778,  500 

Total 14,000,000 

The  receipts  are  estimated  at  over  $16,000,000,  which  leaves  a  sur- 
plus of  $2,000,000  as  a  guaranty  of  the  legal  value  of  paper  money. 
72187— Bull.  3—09 11 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CARTAGENA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,    1908. 

In  reporting  on  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Cartagena 
for  the  year  1908,  United  States  Consul  Isaac  A.  ^Ianning  states 
that  in  the  grand  total  of  $2,686,753.13  a  decrease  of  about  $130,000 
is  to  be  noted  in  comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  in  the  main  attributable  to  the  diversion  of  all  gold  coming 
down  the  Magdalena  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  to  the  port 
of  Barranquilla. 

The  principal  item  shipped  from  Cartagena  to  the  United  States 
was  coffee,  valued  at  $1,310,769,  and  showing  a  gain  of  170,000,  gold 
ranking  next  with  $789,241.33,  followed  by  hides,  $171,860.67;  hats, 
$121,617.16;  rubber,  $82,585.93;  cedar  and  mahogany,  $65,674.89; 
ivory  nuts,  $46,715.21;  platinum,  $24,107.10;  and  ipecac,  $20,516.17; 
no  other  single  articles  reaching  a  valuation  of  $10.000. 
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In  comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  shipments  of  hats  showed 
the  small  decline  of  about  $4,000;  cedar  and  mahogany,  something 
over  $7,000;  platinum,  ipecac,  and  rubber  exports  also  showing  de- 
creased export  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gain  of  about  $15,000  is  noted  in  exports  of 
ivor}^  nuts,  Avhile  in  regard  to  hides  it  is  stated  that  their  shipment  to 
the  United  States  has  greatly  increased  since  the  removal  of  the  gov- 
ernment monopol}^,  as  is  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  year's  ship- 
ments of  $171,860.67  with  those  of  1907,  when  $49,995  covered  the 
clearances  for  that  country. 

The  decline  in  the  shipments  of  platinum  from  $93,539  in  1907  is 
partly  explainable  by  the  decrease  in  price  and  by  the  withdrawal  by 
the  Colombian  Government  of  the  right  of  filing  on  platinum  ground. 
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SALT   EXPLOITATION   IN   THE    REPUBLIC. 

The  Colombian  Government  is  taking  active  measures  to  thor- 
oughly exploit  the  salt  deposits  of  the  Kepublic  and  has  had  agents  in 
Germany  and  Austria  studying  the  development  methods  employed 
in  those  countries  with  a  view  to  making  such  practical  application 
of  them  as  may  be  feasible  in  the  works  at  Zipaquira. 

Salt  mining  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Colombia,  the  gross  out- 
put from  which  in  1907  was  valued  at  $525,620.  Consul  ]\Iaxning, 
reporting  from  Cartagena  to  the  United  States  Government,  states 
that  from  a  reliable  source  he  is  informed  that  during  1908  the  out- 
put of  the  Galera  Zamba  works  amounted  to  98,000  bags  of  62|- 
kilograms  each,  worth  $382,000,  while  those  of  Magdalena,  Santa 
Maria,  and  Eio  Hacha  yielded  about  120,000  bags,  valued  at  $480,000, 
a  total  valuation  of  $862,000,  the  net  returns  to  the  Government 
revenues  exceeding  one-half  of  the  gross  product. 

None  of  the  salt  produced  in  the  country  is  refined  or  ground,  being 
sold  in  crude  form  to  retailers,  some  of  whom  have  it  ground  for 
table  use,  but  a  small  quantity  is  shipped  abroad. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  LEASE  OF  THE  SUPIA  AND  MARMATO  MINES. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  extended  to  an  English  syndicate 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  the  lease  of  the  Supia  and  Marmato 
mines,  in  the  Department  of  Caldas,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £3,200  per 
year.  The  syndicate  agrees  to  survey  the  mines,  make  plans  of  the 
same,  and  erect  corner  stones.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, students  designated  by  the  Government  from  the  Government 
Mining  School  at  Medellin  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  works  of  the 
mines  for  the  purpose  of  learning  in  a  practical  manner  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  and  the  processes  used  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
mines.  The  mining  machinery  of  the  syndicate  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Republic  free  of  duty,  and  utensils  and  tools  for  the  use  of  the 
mines  may  be  brought  into  the  country  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of 
one  year.  Salt,  coal,  asphalt,  emerald,  and  platinum  mines  are  ex- 
empted from  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


ISSUE   or   MUNICIPAL   SANITATION   BONDS. 

The  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  resolved 
on  January  9,  1909,  to  issue  two  series  of  municipal  sanitation  bonds 
in  order  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  San  José,  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  the  municipalities  of 
Heredia,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Barba.  Both  of  these  bond  issues, 
which  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  on  the  15th  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each 
year,  are  redeemable  by  the  State  in  1925,  although  they  may  be 
called  in  sooner  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  The  issue  for  the 
sanitation  of  San  José  consists  of  4,000  bonds,  and  that  of  the  other 
municipalities  mentioned  of  1,500  bonds,  both  issues  being  of  the  de- 
nomination of  100  colones  ($46.50)  each.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
these  bond  issues  were  to  be  offered  to  the  public  for  subscription  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  1909,  and  the  remainder  will  be  open 
to  subscription  in  monthly  installments  of  10  and  15  per  cent  until 
the  entire  amount  has  been  disposed  of. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CABINET  OF  PRESIDENT   GOMEZ. 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  been  informed 
through  the  Cuban  Chargé  d'Aífaires  ad  infeiim  at  Washington  that 
in  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  executive  office  on  January  28, 
1909,  President  José  Miguel  Gomez  and  Vice-President  Alfredo 
Zayas  had  associated  with  them  the  following  personnel  : 

Secretary  of  State,  Señor  Justo  Garcia  Velez;  Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice, Señor  Luis  Octavio  Divino;  Secretary  of  Government,  Señor 
Nicolas  Alberdi  ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Señor  Marcelino  Diaz 
DE  Villegas  ;  Secretaiy  of  Public  "Works,  Señor  Benito  Lagueruela  ; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Señor  Ortelio 
FoYo;  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Señor  Ramon  Meza;  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Health,  Señor  Matias  Duque;  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Señor  José  Ramirez  de  Estenoz. 
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CACAO  INDUSTRY  IN  1907-8. 

It  is  reported  through  the  British  legation  at  Havana  that  the 
cultivation  of  cacao  in  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  was  ex- 
ploited on  1,137  plantations  with  1,960,246  trees,  as  compared  with 
745  plantations  with  1,860,300  trees  in  1906-7. 

Production  declined,  however,  from  9,380,900  pounds  to  6,023,700 
pounds  by  reason  of  a  scarcity  of  rain,  but  when  this  quantity  is  com- 
pared with  the  output  of  3,122,600  pounds  in  1902,  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  industry  is  apparent. 

Exports  during  the  last  six  months  of  1907  amounted  to  3,286,730 
pounds,  valued  at  $477,000,  over  half  of  which  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  ;  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  taking  983,759,  277,346, 
and  241,206  pounds,  respectively.  The  quantity  sent  to  Great  Britain 
shows  a  steady  decrease. 

THE   DREDGING   OF   SAGUA   INLET. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  has  been  made  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  be  expended  in  the  preliminary  work  in  connection  with 
dredging  the  inlet  which  leads  into  the  harbor  of  Sagua.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  $2,000,000,  it  being 
desired  that  a  channel  of  30  feet  in  depth  be  provided  in  order  to 
allow  vessels  heavily  laden  with  sugar  and  molasses  to  have  free  exit 
from  the  port. 

Further  improvements  are  projected  in  the  Sagua  district  looking 
to  the  dredging  and  straightening  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  Sagua  la 
Grande,  as  well  as  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
minimize  the  annual  overflow  of  the  stream. 

A  number  of  firms  are  bidding  for  the  work,  among  them  being 
United  States,  German,  and  Cuban  companies.  February  4,  1909,  is 
the  date  fixed  for  opening  the  bids. 

COST   OF   TOBACCO   PLANTATIONS. 

United  States  Consul  Max  J.  Baehr,  of  Cienfuegos,  reports  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  production  of  tobacco  in  Cuba. 

Taking  1  acre  of  land  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  in  the  province 
of  Santa  Clara  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  tobacco  is  as  follows  : 

For  the  preparation  of  sufficient  ground  to  produce  enough  young  plants 

for  1  acre  of  land $13 

For  their  cultivation,  weeding,  and  watering 10 

For  preparing  the  soil  of  1  acre  of  land  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants    14 

For  the  planting  of  the  young  plants 5 

This  figure  is  based  on  the  fact  that  1  man  can  plant  2,400  plants  per 

day,  that  1  acre  takes  12,000  plants,  thus  necessitating  employment  of  5 

men  in  order  to  plant  this  quantity  in  one  day,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day. 

After  the  planting,  the  weeding  and  cultivation  of  1  acre  up  to  the  cutting 

time  comes  to 50 
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For  cutting  the  tobacco  crop  of  1  acre $30 

Explained  as  follows  :  An  acre  of  land  is  supposed  to  yield  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  300  cujes,  or  poles  from  which  the  tobacco  leaf  is  hung, 
and  to  fill  each  pole  costs  10  cents  labor. 

Now  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  the  drying  house,  and  after  being  cured 
awaits  the  final  work  of  selecting,  heading,  bundling,  and  baling. 
These  300   cujes  should  yield  under   ordinary  conditions  6  bales  of  150 
pounds  each;  they  are  headed,  selected,  bundled,  and  baled  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  bale,  or 60 

Total  cost  of  labor ]82 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  1  acre  of  Land  can  produce  900  pounds  of 
tobacco  at  the  cost  of  $182  for  labor,  or  20.22  cents  Spanish  silver, 
per  pound.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  know  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, for  which  purpose  the  following-  items  should  be  added  : 

Labor $182.00 

1.  The  cujes,  or  poles,  300,  at  $4  per  hundred $12.  00 

2.  The  cost  of  the  drying  house . 50.00 

Total 62.  00 

As  this  house  and  the  poles  are  calculated  to  last  four  crops,  only 

one-fourth  of  the  figures  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  or 15.  50 

3.  The  cost  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  the  necessary  implements  for  culti- 

vation, at  the  rate  of  usefulness  for  four  years  : 

1  yoke  of  good  oxen $100.00 

Im]»lements  for  cultivation 20.  00 

Total 120.  00 

One-fourth .30.00 

4.  Cost  of  seed  for  raising  young  plants 3.  00 

Total  cost  of  production 230.50 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A  Spanish  silver  dollar  is  worth  86  cents  United  States  currency  at  the  pres- 
ent rate. 

The  present  market  price  for  good  light  tobacco  is  $70  Spanish  gold,  and  if 
it  is  of  heavy  material  or  what  is  called  "  tobaco  de  partido,"  $50  per  bale,  so 
that  for  the  sake  of  calculation  the  medium  price  of  $60  per  bale  should  be 
taken. 

Time  occupied  in  the  production  of  tobacco  from  seed  to  bale,  six  months. 

These  figures  represent  the  total  cost  of  production  of  tobacco  on 
1  acre  of  land — 900  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  a  cost  of  $230.50  Spanish 
silver,  or  25.61  cents  per  pound. 
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GENERAL   AGRICULTURAL   INSPECTORS. 

The  duties  of  the  general  agricultural  inspectors,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  with  the  greatest  care 
and  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  are  to 
educate  farmers  in  the  best  methods  of  agriculture,  to  promote  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  collect  agri- 
cultural statistics  for  the  use  of  the  nation.  These  inspectors  closely 
cooperate  on  their  trips  of  investigation  with  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  remaining  in  each  place  long  enough  to  properly  perform 
their  duties  and  to  enable  them  to  give  the  required  attention  to 
the  cultivated  and  natural  products  of  that  part  of  the  Eepublic. 
As  a  special  and  important  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  country  receives  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  inspectors. 

Apiculture  is  another  branch  of  agriculture  to  which  the  in- 
spectors carefully  and  assiduously  devote  their  efforts,  indicating 
in  detail  to  the  apiculturists  the  best  methods  of  producing  and 
conserving  bees,  and  advising  farmers  to  engage  in  that  lucrative, 
useful,  and  interesting  industry. 

Monthly  reports  are  made  by  the  inspectors  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  tillers  of  the  soil  are  advised  concerning  the  most 
suitable  stock  to  be  raised  and  the  most  desirable  products  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  different  sections  of  the  Republic.  The  bad  results 
of  the  heedless  destruction  of  forests  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  in- 
spectors, and  the  ¡planting  of  trees  on  the  margins  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  brooks  and  streams,  especially  where  the  land  has  been 
denuded  of  its  timber,  is  strongly  recommended  and  encouraged. 
The  inspectors  also  give  valuable  information  concerning  the  diseases 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
and  combating  them. 


CONCESSION  OF  WATER  RIGHTS  TO  THE  GUAYAQUIL  AND   QUITO 

RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

On  December  20,  1908,  an  important  contract  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  with  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway 
Company,  under  the  terms  of  which  a  concession  was  granted  for  the 
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use  of  the  waters  of  the  Chimbo,  Chanchan,  Columbe,  Ambato,  and 
Cutuchi  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  electric  power  for  the 
use  of  the  railwa}'  and  for  industrial  and  other  purposes.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  company  in  the  construction  of 
the  required  works  and  the  purchase  and  installation  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  the  Government  has  authorized  the  daily  appropria- 
tion of  1,400  sucres  ($700)  from  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railway 
company  for  deposit  in  any  bank  of  the  Republic  as  a  sinking  fund 
to  pay  the  interest  on  tlie  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  negotiation  of 
a  loan  for  the  termination  of  the  works  and  electric  installations 
referred  to  in  the  contract.  The  collection  of  the  1,-tOO  svcres  daily 
is  not  to  commence  until  the  railway  begins  to  operate  by  electric 
power.  The  works  and  installations  contemplated  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  railway  by  electric  power  must  be  completed  within  two 
years  from  tiie  dates  of  the  requisite  contracts.  The  material  it  may 
be  necessary  to  import  in  order  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract may  enter  the  Republic  free  from  the  payment  of  federal  and 
municipal  duties.  Mr.  Archer  Har:\ian  represented  the  railway 
company  in  the  concession  referred  to,  which  must  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  before  it  becomes  binding 
on  the  parties  thereto. 

CACAO   PRODUCTION   IN    1908. 

Information  furnished  by  Ignited  States  Consul-General  Herman 
R.  Dietrich  from  Guayaquil  indicates  that  the  cacao  crop  of  Ecuador 
for  1908  establishes  a  record,  being  9,007,500  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
previous  highest  output  of  58,588,200  pounds  in  1904. 

Exportations  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  during  the  year 
amounted  to  305,007  sacks,  or  approximately  04,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $0,400,000,  and  stocks  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  at  the 
opening  of  the  ^''ear  1909  were  estimated  to  be  971,500  pounds. 

Receipts  of  cacao  for  shipment  through  the  port  are  given  as  fol- 
lows for  the  three  years  : 

rounds. 

190G 45,  690,  500 

1907 39,  826,  900 

1908 63, 195,  700 

The  Minister  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States  has  addressed  his 
home  government  calling  attention  to  the  great  importance  to  the 
adequate  exploitation  of  cacao,  and  proposing  the  calling  of  a  con- 
gress to  be  participated  in  by  the  various  producing  countries  to 
report  on  the  best  methods  of  culture  and  marketing  of  the  product. 


H  < 
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EXPORTS  FEOM  GUAYAQUIL  IN  1908. 

Besides  the  large  shipments  of  cacao  from  Guaj^aquil  during  1908, 
other  items,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Consnl-General  at  the 
X)ort,  inckided  68,241  hides  of  meat  cattle,  weighing  1,338,000  .pounds 
and  valued  at  $135,000;  4,964,000  pounds  of  coffee  for  $273,000; 
3,400,000  pounds  of  vegetable  ivory,  $102,000,  and  470,000  pounds  of 
rubber,  $235,000. 

Exports  of  hides  were  made  to  the  following  countries:  United 
States,  54,982;  Great  Britain,  6,114;  France,  4,265;  Germany,  2,880. 


LICENSE  TAXES. 

The  Haitian  Government  has  recentl}^  revised  the  law  relating  to 
taxes  imposed  upon  those  exercising  professions  or  engaged  in  com- 
merce in  the  Rej)ublic.  The  law  is  made  very  strict  and  all  those 
who,  after  receiving  a  notification  in  writing  from  the  Government, 
still  continue  to  violate  it,  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  20  to  100 
gourdes,  and  their  places  of  business  summarily  closed. 


císpeiãp 


HONDURAS 


MESSAGE   OF  PRESIDENT   DAVILA. 

The  President  of  Honduras,  in  a  message  addressed  to  the  National 
Congress  on  January  1,  1909,  shows  that  during  the  year  1908  the 
Government  was  actively  engaged  in  works  of  public  improvement, 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  was  the  making  of  permanent  but 
costly  repairs  to  the  important  bridge  that  connects  Comayagiiela 
with  Tegucigalpa  at  an  outla}^  of  about  100,000  pesos.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  the  bridg- 
ing of  streams,  and  considerable  sums  were  spent  in  the  repair  and 
construction  of  public  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  Federal  Government  financially  assisted  various  municipalities 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  roads,  and  other  municipal  improve- 
ments, and  everything  possible  was  done  to  extend  more  and  more  the 
telegraph  system  of  the  nation  into  the  provinces.  New  telegraph 
offices  were  established,  and  a  school  of  telegraphy  for  both  sexes  was 
founded  by  the  Government.  The  Post-Office  Department  also  ex- 
tended and  bettered  its  service,  and  increased  the  nuniber  and 
efficiency  of  its  personnel. 


HONDURAS. 
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Honduras  is  a  countrj^  rich  in  minerals  and  abounding  in  fertile 
agricultural  lands,  but  these  great  sources  of  natural  wealth  can  not 
be  developed  to  their  fullest  extent  Avithout  the  proper  means  of  in- 
terior and  foreign  communication.  With  a  view  to  bettering  and 
increasing  the  means  of  communication  in  the  Republic,  the  Govern- 
ment has  granted  concessions  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  made 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  railway  lines  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  contract  entered  into  with  James 
P.  Hendeeson  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Trujillo  Bay  or 
Lake  Guaimoreto  to  Juticalpa,  with  a  branch  line  to  Tegucigalpa. 
The  railway  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  La  Pimienta,  has  been  leased, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  Washington  Valentine, 
and  the  lease  of  the  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortez,  has  been  extended. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country,  the  Government  granted,  in  1908, 
some  agricultural  concessions,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
with  Antonio  Bernal,  a  practical  school  for  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  established  in  the  District  of  Danli. 

The  debt  of  the  Republic  on  July  31,  1907,  was  3,634,019.62  fesos. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  increased  by  966,438.17  j?esos^  less  pay- 
ments in  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  to  the  amount  of  585,199.64  pesos,  so 
that  the  total  debt  of  Honduras  on  July  31,  1908,  was  4,015,285.15 
pesos. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS   IN    1908. 

A  valuable  report  made  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Teguci- 
galpa, Mr.  W.  E.  Alger,  on  conditions  in  Honduras  during  1908, 
gives  the  import  values  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  July  31,  1908, 
as  $2,829,979,  as  compared  with  $2,331,398  in  the  preceding  year; 
exports  for  the  two  years  being  valued  at  $1,834,060  and  $2,012,407, 
respectively. 

The  figures  given  are  government  statistics,  and  Mr.  Alger  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  data  compiled  at  the  consulate  for  the 
calendar  years  give  much  larger  totals,  as  shii^ments  to  the  United 
States  alone  in  1908  figure  for  nearly  $3,000,000,  as  against  $1,591,351 
reported  on  Honduran  export  lists. 

On  the  trade  lists  of  the  Republic,  distribution  of  imports  and 
exports  is  as  follows  for  1907-8  : 

EXPORTS. 


Countries. 


United  States 

Guatemala 

Cuba 

Germany 

British  Honduras 
Salvador 


1,591,351 
12, 320 
12, 096 
90, 160 
33, 040 
54, 399 


Countries. 


Nicaragua . . . 
Great  Britain 
Costa  Rica . . . 

Prance  

Mexico 


Amount. 


32, 131 
3,333 
1,861 
1,480 
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IMPORTS. 


Countries. 


Amount. 


Austria 

Belgium 

British  Honduras 

Canada  

China 

Costa  Rica 

Ecuador  

France 

Germany 

Guatemala 

Italy 


108, 735 

239 

1, 176 

638 

224 

97, 540 

248, 650 

4,655 

15, 038 


Countries. 


Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands . 
Nicaragua . . . 

Panama 

Peru 

Salvador 

Spain 

Sweden  

Great  Britain 
United  States 


Amount. 


1851 

1,119 

1,358 

53, 189 

50 

225 

46, 074 

27, 643 

11 

339, 746 

,  878, 942 


The  classification  of  exports  includes  animal  products  valued  at 
$197,135;  vegetable  products  for  $1,050,420;  minerals,  $578,939;  and 
manufactures,  $7,516. 


COMMELRCH  FOR  1901-S 


^3.470.293.  |371.877|338.810|141.775|  100.4731  99.401 1  Sti.OTa  |  ¿7.&4 3  |  16.9731 


5  0381  l£09e\  12  623  I 


In  the  first  class  are  hides  for  $72,5G9;  cattle,  $65,038;  cheese, 
$31,682;  deerskins,  $15,641;  and  mules,  $10,186  as  the  five  leading 
articles. 

Under,  vegetable  exports,  bananas  for  $768,508  take  first  rank,  fol- 
lowed by  coffee,  $77,058  ;  cocoanuts,  $75,866  ;  mahogany,  $36,271  ;  rub- 
ber, $30,272,  sarsaparilla,  $22,037  and  woods  to  the  value  of  over 
$30.000. 
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In  minerals,  cyanide  products  figure  for  $204,862  ;  ore  for  $167,360  ; 
coined  silver,  $98,280;  silver  in  bars,  $85,912;  and  gold,  $18,360. 

Straw  hats  are  the  leading  item  under  manufactured  exports,  being 
valued  at  $3,949,  the  other  items  including  postage  stamps,  returned 
(good,  and  various  articles. 

Tariff  rates  remained  the  same  and  exchange  for  the  year  averaged 
for  the  United  States,  155  per  cent  ;  London,  153  ;  Paris,  151  ;  and 
Hamburg  149. 

Many  concessions  were  granted  for  railroad  construction  and  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  so  that  while,  on  the  whole,  the  year 
showed  no  remarkable  economic  gains,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
promising. 

Banana  plantations,  by  reason  of  atmospheric  conditions,  decreased 
their  output  to  4,310,538  bunches  as  compared  with  over  5,000,000 
bunches  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

Sujoplementary  to  the  above  data,  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics  has  received  through  Mr.  Joseph  Darling,  of  the  Gulf  Re- 
fining Company,  an  interesting  article  furnished  by  Robert  A.  Wil- 
son, of  San  Pedro  Sula,  covering  the  general  details  of  the  first  year 
of  President  Davila's  administration  of  Honduran  affairs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  of  President  Davila's  first  official  acts  upon  liis  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency early  in  1908  was  a  formal  notification  to  all  officials  of  his  Government 
that  the  strictest  integrity  in  the  administration  of  their  offices  would  be 
insisted  upon,  and  that  all  persons  dealing  with  the  Government  should  be 
treated  with  fairness  and  courtesy.  This  v^as  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
8  high  cass  of  officials  generally  throughout  the  Republic,  and  an  invitation 
to  foreign  capital  and  the  better  class  of  foreign  immigrants  to  come  into  the 
country,  coupled  with  the  assurance  that  every  inducement  compatible  with 
the  public  interests  would  be  afforded. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  the  Government  devoted  much  of 
its  attention  to  the  transportation  question.  This  involves  the  settlement  of 
the  foreign  debt,  the  extension  of  tlie  transcontinental  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
side,  the  construction  of  cross  roads  and  branches,  and  the  building  of  some  71 
miles  across  the  Republic,  constituting  the  Honduras  link  in  the  Pan-American 
I'oad,  which  now  connects  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  with  the  south- 
ern border  of  Mexico. 

The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the  extension  of  the  transcontinental 
road  was  reached  in  August,  190S,  when  the  completed  portion  of  this  road 
passed  from  national  control  into  the  hands  of  the  Valentine  Syndicate  of  New 
York,  and  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  the  extension  will  carry  with  it  a 
readjustment  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic. 

Early  in  1908  the  Yaccaro  Company  of  New  Orleans  completed  and  opened 
to  public  traffic  the  first  32  miles  of  the  road  they  have  been  constructing  into 
the  banana  lands  near  Ceiba.  A  syndicate  of  Chicago  capitalists  obtained  a 
concession  to  build  a  railroad  from  Truxillo,  on  the  Caribbean,  to  Tegucigalpa, 
a  distance  in  all  of  some  350  miles.  It  has  been  financed  in  the  United  States. 
Material  for  the  construction  of  this  road  is  now  arriving,  and  work  is  now 
about  to  begin.  This  road  passes  through  a  section  of  choice  river  bottom 
land  near  the  coast,  and  further  back  taps  the  mining  fields  of  the  Olancho. 
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Another  American  company  has  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  Tela,  on  the  Caribbean,  to  a  point  on  the  Comayagua  ;  another  com- 
pany to  build  from  Omoa  on  the  Guatemala  frontier  through  the  Chemilicón 
Valley  and  the  pine  forests  near  the  Aguan  River;  and  still  another  to  build 
a  short  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Tela.  Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  trans- 
continental road  to  the  Valentine  syndicate,  25  miles  of  branch  lines  are  to  be 
constructed  through  the  Sula  Valley,  and  work  on  the  first  of  these  little  lines 
will  be  commenced  at  once,  connecting  the  Ulua  River,  near  Progreso,  with  the 
main  line  at  a  point  near  San  Pedro  Sula.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  railroad  construction  work  will  be  active  at  many  points  throughout  the 
Republic  in  1909. 

In  November,  1908,  the  Ulua  River  was  thrown  open  to  navigation  as  far  as 
Progreso,  a  distance  of  some  125  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  first  of  the  freight 
and  passenger  steamers  to  run  on  this  river  is  now  making  regular  trips.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Monte  Vista  Steamboat  Company  of  New  York. 
This  boat  was  built  by  American  workmen,  entirely  out  of  wood  growing  along 
the  river,  and  the  interior  is  all  the  finest  mahogany.  It  is  131  feet  in  length, 
draws  28  inches,  and  carries  two  barges,  each  with  a  capacity  for  5,000  bunches 
of  bananas.  It  has  ten  private  state  rooms,  with  running  water  and  bath,  is 
electric  lighted  throughout,  and  carries  an  ice  plant.  The  steamer  connects 
with  the  ocean  steamers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  makes  the  trip  down  in 
less  than  six  hours.  This  is  the  first  modern  steamboat  to  make  its  appearance 
in  this  portion  of  Central  America.  Plans  for  the  opening  to  navigation  of 
several  other  rivers  in  the  Republic  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government. 

At  Puerto  Cortez  the  filling  up  of  the  lowland  and  the  conversion  of  the 
place  into  a  modern  seaport  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1908  by  the  Grace 
syndicate,  and  this  work  is  now  proceeding  rapidly,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  steam  shovels,  trains  of  cars,  and  a  large  force  of  American  workmen. 
In  a  very  short  time  Puerto  Cortez,  with  its  fine  harbor  and  beautiful  scenic 
effects,  will  rival  any  port  in  the  Caribbean.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Grace 
syndicate  to  erect  a  first-class  tourist  hotel  near  the  beach,  and  eventually 
liave  this  point  included  in  the  route  of  high-class  tourist  travel. 

In  the  mining  field,  three  notable  events  have  taken  place  during  1908.  At 
Minas  de  Oro  the  Antigua  Gold-Copper  Company  of  New  Orleans  has  struck  a 
ledge  of  high-grade  free-milling  gold  ore,  now  over  26  feet  wide.  The  contact  walls 
are  clearly  defined,  running  up  on  the  face  of  the  cut  35  feet,  with  its  depth  not 
yet  determined.  Over  500  tons  of  very  rich  ore  have  already  been  taken  out  of 
the  open  cut,  which  has  been  run  into  the  face  of  the  mountain.  At  Macuelizo. 
two  days  from  San  Pedro  Sula  by  mule,  another  American  company  has  made 
a  very  rich  discovery  of  free-milling  gold  rock,  and  they  are  now  erecting  their 
stamp  mill.  This  rock  pans  high  and  gives  a  suiierior  coarse  gold,  which  is  sold 
at  San  Pedro  Sula  at  $48  per  ounce  silver.  The  third  important  happening  in 
the  mining  field  for  1908  is  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  graphite  within  12  miles 
of  San  Pedro  Sula.  The  extent  of  this  deposit  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  is  of 
a  superior  grade.     It  is  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  a  New  York  company. 

In  the  agricultural  field  the  actual  opening  of  the  Ulua  to  transportation  has 
been  the  signal  for  a  decided  movement.  Seven  large  American  companies, 
besides  innumerable  individual  planters,  are  now  at  work.  Some  large  trans- 
actions have  lately  taken  place  in  fruit  lands  at  different  points,  and  a  big 
proposition'  in  timber  has  just  been  taken  over  by  some  Philadelphia  people, 
while  a  Louisiana  company  is  about  beginning  operations  on  a  pine  and  turpen- 
tine proposition  near  Pinello. 
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During  1908  au  arrangement  was  effected  with  tlie  New  Orleans  Butchers' 
Association  to  supply  that  market  with  Honduras  cattle.  Before  this  arrange- 
ment can  become  effective  a  modification  of  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
United  States,  which  prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Central  America, 
will  have  to  be  made.  The  herds  here  are  free  from  disease.  The  matter  is 
now  before  the  Secretary  at  Washington,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  prohibition 
will  be  removed  when  the  condition  of  the  cattle  here  becomes  known. 

During  1908  the  Government  granted  a  concession  to  an  American  syndicate 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  with  branches  throughout  the  Republic.  This 
has  been  actually  financed  and  branches  have  already  been  opened  at  several 
points.  The  Government  also  decided  to  open  at  once  an  agricultural  school  at 
Danli,  which  should  have  an  excellent  influence. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  AND  JUSTICE. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Justice  of  Honduras 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  for  1907-8  shows  that  one  of  the 
most  important  works  accomplished  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics during  the  fiscal  year  was  the  compiling  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  Politico-Territorial  Division  of  the  Republic,  the  work  being 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  political  divi- 
sion of  Honduras  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  municipalities,  and  contains  historical  and  statistical  data 
relating  to  the  antiquity  of  the  towns,  and  gives  the  approximate 
distances  between  the  capitals  of  the  departments  and  those  of  the 
districts;  the  second  part  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names 
of  all  the  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  the  third  part  is  an  appendix 
of  the  judicial  divisions  of  the  countr3^ 

With  reference  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  Honduras, 
the  report  states  that  from  April,  1907,  to  July,  1908,  that  office  issued 
21,780  books,  49,472  pamphlets,  1,698,350  official  newspapers,  and 
3,718,516  copies  of  miscellaneous  and  other  matter.  The  books  and 
pamphlets  bound  during  this  period  numbered  292,548.  The  receipts 
for  the  printing  office  for  the  sixteen  months  in  question  were 
96,565.31  pesos^  and  the  expenditures  70,027.91  pesos^  or  a  net  gain 
from  the  operation  of  the  office  during  the  period  mentioned  of 
26,357.40  pesos. 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  NICARAGUA. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  commerce  between  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  two  Republics 
celebrated,  under  date  of  November  4,  1908,  at  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, a  treaty  of  commerce,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  federal 
congresses  of  the  respective  nations.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
national  and  agricultural  products,  and  domestic  manufactures  of 
the  countries  in  interest,  with  the  exception  of  those  products  on 
which  there  is  a  government  monopoly,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  terri- 
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tories  of  the  respective  republics  without  the  payment  of  duties,  and 
special  provisions  are  made  for  the  free  exchange  of  live  stock  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


MEXICO 


rOREIGN   COMMERCE,    FIRST   FIVE   MONTHS,    1908-9. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-1) — that  is  to  say,  from  Julj^  to  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  inclusive — amounted  to  $148,00-1,441.13  silver,  made  up  of 
imports  to  the  value  of  $G0,04'2,946.56  and  exports  amounting  to 
$88,561,494.57,  as  compared  with  $213,405,717.95  silver,  consisting  of 
imports  valued  at  $103,480.944.18  and  exports  aggregating  $109,918,- 
773.77,  during  the  same  period  of  1907-8,  or  a  decrease  in  imports  and 
exports  of  41.98  and  19.34  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1908-9  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907-8. 

The  imports  and  exports  by  grand  divisions  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  fiscal  vear  1908-9  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Grand  divisions. 


Imports. 


Europe '  25, 670, 308. 47 

Asia 891, 546. 14 

Africa I  35, 804. 78 

North  America i  33, 013, 631. 48 

Central  America '  15,911.75 

Soutlr  America 234, 193. 95 

West  Indies '  53, 412. 61 

Oceania ¡  128, 137. 38 


Total 60, 042, 946. 56 


Exports. 


Pesos. 
22,197,195.16 


65, 106, 959. 74 

450, 696. 68 

38, 774. 00 

767, 869. 00 


S.  561, 494. 57 


BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  AND  ESTIMATES. 


As  transmitted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  National  Con- 
gress, the  estimates  of  expenditures  for  administrative  purposes  of 
the  Mexican  Government  show  a  decline  of  $7,104,914.02  silver 
for  1909-10  as  compared  with  the  appropriations  made  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  the  two  sums  being  $96,935,402.11  and  $104,040,- 
316.73,  respective!}". 

The  exjoenses  of  all  the  branches  of  Government  service,  with  the 
exception  of  the  divisions  known  as  legislative,  executive,  foreign 
relations,  rural  police,  and  public  debt,  are  estimated  on  a  lower 
basis. 
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AN   ARTESIAN   WELL,   CITY  OF   MEXICO. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  city's  water  supply  is  obtained  from  natural  springs  and  artesian  wells 
The  latter  number  nearly  1.100,  yielding  about  3,800  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
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STATUS  or  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  report  of  Minister  Limantour,  concerning  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  the  Mexican  Republic  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
shows  that  the  net  diminution  of  the  public  debt  (principal  only  con- 
sidered) during  the  preceding  12  months  amounted  to  $2,654,540.15. 

The  totals,  including  interest,  on  June  30,  1907,  and  June  30,  1908, 
were  $444,536,789.30  and  $441,564,733.49. 


RAILWAY  TRAEFIC  IN  1907-8. 

Transport  conditions  in  Mexico  are  extensively  reported  upon  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  Señor  Don  José  Yves  Limantoue,  in  his 
recent  review  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  Republic.  He  gives 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  various  railroads  of  the 
country  during  1907-8  as  10,747,128,  as  compared  with  10,000,031  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  freight  shipments  are  stated  as  aggre- 
gating 10,042,144  tons  and  9,124,040  tons  in  the  two  periods,  re- 
spectively. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  lines  were  as  follows  : 


Railways. 

Passenger  trafile. 

Freight  traffic. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

$1,959,081 

3,071,970 

7,800,269 

883, 214 

1, 104, 686 

389, 280 

312,632 

$2,043,658 

3, 168, 959 

8,405,822 

953, 747 

1, 195, 387 

366,594 

302, 331 

$5,073,009 

11,518,432 

21,628,450 

7,341,817 

5,236,693 

553,627 

1,511,512 

$5,411,023 

11,106,800 

25,288,077 

7,052,754 

5,604,857 

608, 700 

Tehuan  tepee 

2, 860, 942 

Total 

15, 521, 132 

16, 436, 498 

52, 863, 540 

57, 933, 153 

MANZANILLO  AND  THE  WEST  COAST  OE  MEXICO. 

In  the  completion  of  the  railway  line  between  Manzanillo  on  the 
coast  and  Guadalajara  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Jalisco,  the  final 
link  of  which  was  opened  to  traffic  in  December,  1908,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Manzanillo,  Mr.  Aeminius  T.  Haebeele,  sees  the 
prospect  for  immense  development  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic. 
Colima,  a  small  but  richly  resourceful  section  of  the  country,  is  thus 
provided  with  an  Atlantic  outlet  for  its  products  through  the  dis- 
tant port  of  Tampico  on  the  Gulf,  while  the  importance  of  its 
Pacific  port.  Manzanillo,  is  immensely  enhanced. 

Increased  exports  of  native  products,  including  hats,  rice,  and 
sugar  are  reported  since  the  opening  of  the  rail  connection  to  the 
coast,  and  large  shipments  of  wheat  are  being  received  via  Guada- 
lajara and  Zapotlan.  Steamship  communications  with  Pacific  ports 
and  those  of  China  and  Japan  are  being  inaugurated  and  Man- 
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zanillo,  as  a  port  of  entry,  will  receive  much  merchandise  which 
formerly  had  to  be  forwarded  overland  from  Tampico,  if  proper 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  producers  on  the 
west  coast  of  America. 

THE  MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINE  CONTRACT. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  has  contracted 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  steamship  service  of  at  least 
two  round  trips  per  month  between  ports  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  one  or  more  Mexican  Gulf 
ports.  The  company  must  own  its  own  vessels,  or,  if  necessary,  and 
upon  obtaining  permission  from  the  Department  of  Communication 
and  Public  Works,  may  lease  vessels  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  company  agrees  to  transport  the  mails  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment free  of  charge,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  each  trip,  free  of  cost, 
government  freight  not  exceeding  10  tons.  The  Government  agrees 
to  dispatch  the  vessels  of  the  company  in  the  ports  of  entry  or 
clearance  at  any  hour  desired,  except  on  national  holidays,  and  the 
company  has  the  right  to  load  or  unload  its  freight  at  any  empty 
warehouse  in  accordance  with  the  customs  regulations.  An  author- 
ized representative  of  the  company  must  be  kept  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  to  treat  with  the  Mexican  Government  on  all  matters  relating 
to  its  contract.  The  company  has  deposited  3,000  pesos  in  the  bonds 
of  the  public  consolidated  debt  as  a  guaranty  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract.  The  contract  will 
remain  in  force  for  three  years  from  January,  1909. 

TERMINALS  OF  THE  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILWAY  AS  PORTS  OF  CALL. 

The  French  steamship  company  Compagnie  Générale  Transatlan- 
tique is  reported  to  have  inaugurated  a  regular  freight  service  be- 
tween France  and  Puerto  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  terminal  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway,  the  first  steamer  to  arrive  early  in  March,  1909, 
The  immediate  service  is  to  be  monthly,  with  two  5,000-ton  steamers, 
and  later,  passenger  steamers  to  touch  at  French  ports  and  at  Havana, 
Puerto  Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  Progreso  will  be  put  on  the  line. 

The  Italian  Navigation  Company,  of  Genoa,  is  also  preparing  a 
schedule  to  Puerto  Mexico. 

The  completion  of  the  dredging  of  the  harbor  has  made  it  possible 
for  ships  of  the  deepest  draft  to  touch  at  the  port. 

It  is  from  this  port  that  the  shipments  of  Hawaiian  sugar  are  made 
over  the  isthmian  route.  The  first  cargo  arrived  at  Salina  Cruz,  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec  road,  in  January,  via  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company.  The  sugar  was  loaded 
from  the  ship's  hold  to  cars  of  the  railway  company,  moved  across 
the  isthmus  to  Puerto  Mexico,  and  transshipped  to  New  York. 
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Three  steamers  per  month  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Salina  Cruz, 
with  an  average  cargo  of  12,000  tons  each,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
over  375,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be  handled  during  the  year  over  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad.  Additional  ships  are  to  be  put  on  between 
Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and  Salina  Cruz  in  accordance  with  the 
traffic  demands. 

PRESERVATION   OF  ARCHJEOLOGIC   MONUMENTS. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  of  Mexico, 
is  taking  active  measures  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  archseologic 
monuments  of  the  Republic.  Stringent  orders  have  been  given  to 
prevent  the  excavation,  alteration,  or  transportation  of  said  monu- 
ments, except  under  the  authority  of  the  aforesaid  department,  and 
their  exportation  is  prohibited.  An  inspector  has  been  appointed 
to  look  out  after  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  and 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laAv. 
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NEW  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  TO  SEATTLE. 

A  new  line  of  German  steamers  has  been  established  to  ply  between 
Corinto,  Nicaragua,  and  Seattle,  Washington,  touching  at  the  prin- 
cipal Central  xVmerican  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  monthly  service  will  be  maintained.  The  line  is  owned  by 
Diedrichsen,  Jebse  &  Co.,  Hamburg. 

EXPORT   DUTY   ON   COFFEE. 

A  Nicar aguan  decree  issued  on  November  24,  1908,  reestablishes 
the  general  tax  on  cotïee  exported  from  Nicaragua  at  40  cents  Ameri- 
can gold  per  hundredweight.    The  decree  provides  : 

Article  1.  The  tax  of  40  cents  American  gold  for  every  hundredweight  of 
cofCee  exported  through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  is  reestablished. 

Art.  2.  All  of  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  established  by  the  decrees 
of  January  26,  1894,  and  October  22,  1904,  are  put  into  force  and  the  decree  of 
February  24,  1907,  is  annulled. 

Art.  3.  The  bonds  for  the  exportation  of  coffee  will  be  sold  strictly  for 
American  gold  or  for  commercial  sight  drafts. 

On  February  24,  1907,  a  decree  was  issued  placing  the  export  tax  at 
2  pesos  (Nicaraguan  paper)  per  hundredweight.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change at  which  the  existing  40-cent  gold  exportation  bonds  would 
be  accepted  was  fixed  by  the  decree  at  630  per  cent.  In  the  meantime 
exchange  has  increased,  until  on  November  24,  1908.  it  stood  at  980 
per  cent. 
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At  the  foregoing  rate  it  requires  $3.92  in  Nicaraguan  currency  to 
purchase  40  cents  in  American  gold,  which  practically  results  in  an 
increase  in  the  export  tax  of  $1.92  over  the  recent  rate  of  $2  Nica- 
raguan currency. 

The  decree  last  issued  also  reestablishes  that  of  January  26,  1894, 
which  provides  for  a  special  tax  of  50  cents  on  all  coffee  exported 
through  San  Juan  del  Sur.  However,  by  far  the  greatest  part  oí  the 
coffee  produced  in  Nicaragua  is  exported  through  Corinto.  At  the 
present  market  price,  namely,  $6.50  per  hundredweight,  the  tax  of 
40  cents  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  6  j^er  cent  of  the  local  value 
of  the  product. 

United  States  Consul  Olivares,  at  Managua,  states  that  the  tax 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  coffee  growers  and  exporters  in  Nicaragua. 

In  a  report  made  by  Consular  Agent  William  H.  De  Savigny  the 
following  figures  were  submitted,  representing  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  present  coffee  crop,  together  with  a  comparison  with  former 
annual  yields  in  the  famous  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  sections,  the 
quality  of  whose  product  ranks  Avith  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
amount  of  coffee  produced  in  1907  was  30.000  hundredweight  in  the 
shell,  while  the  estimated  amount  for  1908  is  15,000. 

The  foregoing  sections  have  in  the  past  been  known  to  i)roduce, 
jointly,  a  crop  amounting  to  50,000  hundredweight  in  the  shell.  The 
heavy  decrease  in  this  season's  yield  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  terrific  storm  which  visited  Nicaragua  in 
October  last. 


CENSUS   OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  appropriated  $85,000 
to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  next  census.  The  pre- 
liminary Avork  of  the  census,  which  will  be  taken  by  provinces,  has 
already  begun.  The  Bureau  of  General  Statistics  is  charged  with  the 
performance  of  the  work. 

ARTICLES   PLACED   ON   THE   FREE   LIST. 

On  December  26,  1908,  the  President  of  Panama  promulgated  a 
law  authorizing  the  free  admission  into  the  Republic  of  the  following 
articles:  Fine  live  stock  for  breeding  purposes  coming  from  Jamaica, 
the  United  States,  and  Europe;  ice,  guano,  live  plants,  seeds,  slips 
(barbados),  and  cuttings  (mugrones)  ;  coal;  gold  coin  of  a  fineness 
equal  or  superior  to  that  issued  by  the  commonwealth;  newspapers 
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and  printed  books  sent  through  the  mails;  raw  material  for  the 
mai  ctiire  of  candles  and  soaps  ;  irrigation  machinery  for  farms 
and  plantations  ;  articles  imported  by  municipal  corporations  for  the 
use  of  schools  or  for  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  towns; 
goods  or  articles  for  the  exclusive  use  of  religious  or  benevolent 
societies  and  institutions;  merchandise  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps;  goods  or  articles,  machinery,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  imported  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  con- 
formity with  the  treaty  made  between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
on  November  18,  1903,  for  the  construction  of  the  canal;  effects  or 
articles,  machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  imported  by  the  Panama  Railway 
Company  in  accordance  with  article  117  of  the  contract  of  July  5, 
1867,  and  articles  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  contracts  now  in  force. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  complete  the  double-wire  telegraph  line  from  Panama 
to  Santiago  de  Veraguas  and  to  have  the  following  telegraph  lines 
constructed  :  From  Panama  to  Colon  ;  from  Colon  to  Portobelo  ;  from 
Portobelo  to  Santa  Isabel;  from  David  to  Chiriqui  Grande;  from 
David  to  Alanje,  Boquerón,  Bugaba,  and  Gualaca;  from  Penonorae 
to  Ola;  from  Santiago  to  San  Francisco  y  Santa  Fe;  from  Ag-ua 
Dulce  to  Calobre  ;  from  La  Mesa  to  Cailazas  ;  from  Los  Pozos  to  Las 
Minas^  Pocri,  Pedasi,  and  Tonosi. 

The  Executive  has  also  been  authorized  to  construct  the  following 
telephone  lines:  From  Panama  to  Corregimiento  de  Pacora  and  to 
the  Cheopo  district,  and  from  Capira,  Chame,  San  Carlos,  Anton,  Pe- 
nonome,  Santiago,  Sona,  Horconcitos,  David,  and  Las  Tablas  to  their 
respective  ports.  Wireless  telegraphic  communication  is  to  be  estab- 
lished between  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro.  An  appropriation  of 
$100,000  has  been  made  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  carry  out  the  work  referred  to. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTED  CATTLE. 

The  law  of  December  3,  1908,  imposes  a  duty  of  $20  and  $15  per 
head  on  steers  and  cows,  respectively,  imported  into  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  The  same  law  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  these 
duties  50  per  cent  whenever  he  deems  that  the  price  of  meat  in  the 
Republic  justifies  him  in  doing  so.  The  aforesaid  duties  apply  to 
slaughtered  cattle,  as  well  as  to  cattle  on  the  hoof.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  four  quarters  is  considered  a  complete  animal,  or  400  pounds 
when  the  beef  is  imported  in  pieces  less  than  quarters.  Fine  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes,  imported  from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Jamaica,  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 
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NATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY'S  SUBVENTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic, 
the  Federal  Congress  has  granted  to  the  National  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Panama,  a  subvention  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  in- 
vested capital  of  the  company,  provided  the  amount  of  said  capital 
does  not  exceed  $300,000.  The  Executive  has  been  authorized  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  company  for  carrying  the  mails  between  ports 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  consideration  for  this  service  not  to  be  more 
than  $1,250  per  month,  the  company  to  make  such  number  of  round 
trips  as  the  President  of  Panama  may  deem  desirable,  and  to  trans- 
port up  to  one  ton  of  government  freight  free  of  charge,  the  excess 
of  government  freight  to  be  paid  for  at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  from 
tariff  rates.  Persons  traveling  in  the  vessels  of  the  company  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  are  entitled  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent 
from  the  regular  rates. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN  PANAMA. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  the  Panama 
American  corporation  to  furnish  electric  light  to  the  city  of  Panama, 
for  eleven  hours  each  night,  at  the  rate  of  $23.45  per  month  for  each 
arc  light,  and  $2  a  month  for  each  incandescent  light  used.  Should 
the  company  fail  to  furnish  light  to  the  city  for  thirty  consecutive 
days,  without  sufficient  reason,  the  concession  will  be  forfeited. 

MORTGAGE   AND   LOAN   BANK. 

The  National  Congress  of  Panama  has  empowered  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mortgage  and  Loan 
Bank  the  amount  lacking  to  complete  its  capital  of  $500,000.  The 
bank  has  also  been  authorized  to  issue  interest-bearing  bonds  or  cer- 
tificates, secured  l)y  mortgages  on  urban  and  rural  property,  to  run 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  board  of  directors  may  determine. 
These  bonds  will  be  payable  to  bearer,  and  possession  of  same  is 
sufficient  proof  of  ownership.  The  bank  may  also  receive  interest- 
bearing  deposits  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  directors  may  deter- 
mine, and  is  authorized  to  discount  the  vouchers  of  government  em- 
ployees. No  loan  on  urban  property  shall  be  made  to  any  one  person 
in  excess  of  $9,000,  and  loans  on  rural  property  to  any  one  individual 
jnust  not  exceed  $7,000. 

CARE   OF     HISTORIC     BUILDINGS. 

,  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  has  been  made  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  Panama  for  the  preservation  of  the  historic  castles  of  Chagres 
and  Portobelo,  and  the  Basilica  de  Nata.  They  will  be  maintained 
in  their  present  form  without  modifying  the  style  of  their  construe- 
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tion.    A  watchman  has  been  appointed  to  care  for  the  castle  of  San 
Lorenzo  of  Chagres. 

CIVILIZATIOlSr    OF    NATIVE    TRIBES. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  President, 
in  cooperation  with  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Republic, 
to  use  all  means  possible  for  the  civilization  of  the  savage  tribes  of 
native  Indians  who  inhabit  parts  of  the  countr}^  The  methods  to 
be  used  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are  the  employment  of 
Catholic  missionaries,  supported  by  the  Government,  the  appoint- 
ment of  school-teachers  to  conduct  schools  in  the  regions  referred  to, 
and  the  establishment,  by  means  of  contract,  or  otherwise,  in  con- 
venient places  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  of 
villages  that  will  serve  as  missionary  posts  and  centers  of  communi- 
cation with  the  native  Indians.  Concessions  of  land  will  be  granted 
to  families,  or  individuals,  who  settle  as  colonists  at  places  designated 
by  the  Government,  and  these  colonists  and  the  families  of  native 
Indians  who  become  civilized  will  be  assisted  by  the  Government,  in 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  with  tools,  stock,  seeds,  and  other  indis- 
j^ensable  articles.  Fifteen  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  in  the  city  of  Panama,  will  be  given  to  natives  of  the  coast 
of  San  Bias  and  Darien.  The  Congress  will  furnish  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  law. 

PARAGUAY 

INDUSTRIAL    VALUE    OE    CURUPAY    WOOD. 

The  wood  of  the  curupay  tree,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
eastern  Paraguay,  is  hard  and  very  durable,  being  extensively  used 
for  ties,  piles,  construction,  and  hydraulic  timber.  It  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  quebracho  or  ironwood,  but  in  many  particulars  it 
equals  and  even  surpasses  it  in  industrial  value.  As  it  does  not  con- 
tain so  much  tannic  acid  as  the  quebracho,  its  use  as  railroad  ties  does 
not  cause  the  corroding  of  the  iron  spikes  used  in  laying  the  cross 
ties,  while  at  the  same  time  its  durability  is  as  great  as  that  wood. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  tannin  is  present,  however,  in  curupay 
bark  to  render  it  a  valuable  agent  in  tanning  work,  and  its  com- 
mercial value  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  well  known  and 
appreciated.  From  14  to  26  per  cent  of  tannin  is  ascribed  to  the 
bark  by  ^''El  Economista  Paraguayo^''  which  urges  an  active  propa- 
ganda for  the  product  among  railway  and  tanning  companies. 

The  tree  also  yields  an  excellent  gum  similar  to  gum  arable,  though 
its  commercial  value  is  not  yet  fully  established. 


RAILWAYS  PROJECTED  AND  IN  OPERATION. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Re- 
public of  Peru  through  the  construction  of  a  great  coastal  railway,  the 
"  South  American  Journal  "  for  December  19,  1908,  states  that  the 
very  close  approximation  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  the  west- 
ern coast  line  of  South  America  renders  such  construction  peculiarly 
difficult  and  costly.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  undoubt- 
edly give  an  immense  impetus  to  all  kinds  of  enterprises  on  the 
Paciñc  seaboard,  and  coastwise  railways  for  the  transport  of  cattle 
and  produce  would  prove  remunerative  and  economically  valuable. 

The  future  of  the  mountain  lines  is  bound  up  in  the  immense  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  Cordillera,  which  is  still  largely  undeveloped,  owing 
to  difficulties  of  transport.  Of  the  two  most  important  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  country,  the  principal  is  the  Central,  which  starts  from 
Callao  and  runs  eastwardl}^  to  Oroya,  a  distance  of  100  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  but  to  reach  which  point  an  additional  40  miles  of  winding 
is  necessary.  Thence  a  branch  line  proceeds  to  the  north  to  the 
celebrated  Cerro  de  Pasco  copper  mines,  and  another  branch  goes  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  for  about  75  miles,  following  the  Mantaro 
Valley,  reaching  Huancayo  on  the  road  to  Ayacucho  still  further  to 
the  southeast.  The  building  of  the  Huancaj^o- Ayacucho  connection 
is  part  of  the  intention  to  ultimately  extend  the  line  to  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Peru,  which  lies  some  150  miles  to  the  southeast. 

The  other  important  railroad  is  the  Southern,  which  runs  from 
Moliendo,  on  the  coast,  through  Arequipa  to  Pmio,  on  Lake  Titicaca^ 
a  distance  of  over  300  miles,  from  which  point  it  connects  with  a  line 
of  steamers  running  to  the  Bolivian  lake  port  of  Guaqui.  From 
Juliaca,  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  a  branch,  running  northwest 
for  about  125  miles  to  Sicuani,  has  been  open  for  some  years,  and  is  in 
process  of  extension  to  Cuzco.  The  rails  reached  Cuzco  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1908,  so  that  the  linking  up  of  the  Central  and  Southern  sys- 
tems will  need  only  some  300  miles  of  track  from  Huancayo  to  Cuzco. 

Other  railways  in  operation  comprise  spurs  running  from  minor 
ports  for  comparatively  short  distances  up  the  various  river  valleys 
and  are  used  for  transporting  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  to  the  coast. 
The  building  of  a  line  from  Lima  to  Huacho  received  government 
approval  a  few  years  ago,  and  several  sections  of  coast  lines  have  been 
surveyed  and  projected,  but  so  far  the  competition  of  transport  by  sea 
has  proved  an  obstacle  to  effective  work. 
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Private  feeder  lines  belonging  to  the  sugar  haciendas  are  very 
numerous  and  in  the  aggregate  quite  as  important  as  the  small  trunk 
line  they  connect  with. 

Of  the  two  leading  railways,  the  Central  depends  mainly  on  the 
traffic  of  the  mines  and  the  Southern  on  through  traffic  with  Bolivia. 
Timber,  coke,  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  various  mines  and  smelters  it 
serves  form  the  staple  up  traffic  of  the  Central,  while  the  transport  of 
minerals,  in  which  the  district  is  marvelously  rich,  covers  the  down 
trade.  The  table-lands  of  the  sierra  are  capable  of  raising  much 
agricultural  produce,  but  the  market  is  at  present  limited,  and  while 
an  abundance  of  good  coal  is  found  in  the  higher  Andean  regions  it 
can  not  compete  with  seaborne  coal  after  paying  the  cost  of  trans- 
port to  the  coast. 

GOVERNMENT   STUDENTS   ABROAD. 

An  executive  decree  of  Januarj^  2,  1909,  provides  for  the  annual 
appointment  of  four  Peruvian  professional  students  to  complete 
their  studies  abroad.  Two  of  these  must  be  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Enginering  and  two  of  the  National  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
College,  the  selection  to  be  made  from  students  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language,  whose  deportment  is  good, 
and  who  have  obtained  the  highest  grades  in  their  studies  at  the  insti- 
tutions named.  The  Government  will  pay  a  salary  to  the  appointees 
referred  to,  and  their  traveling  expenses  from  Peru  to  the  foreign 
countr}'^  and  return.  After  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  men- 
tioned the  appointees  will  return  to  Peru  and  enter  the  service  of  the 
Government  at  the  same  salary  they  have  received  during  the  period 
of  their  appointment,  and  will  serve  the  Eepublic  for  an  equal  length 
of  time. 

CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  consular  convention  which  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Peru  and  of  the  Netherlands,  signed  in  Lima  on  September 
26,  1907,  the  full  text  of  which  was  published  in  the  "  Diario  Oficial  " 
of  the  Eepublic,  under  date  of  July  18,  1908,  has  been  ratified  by  the 
respective  governments  and  is  now  in  force.  The  convention  is  for 
a  period  of  five  years  and  provides  for  the  admission  of  Peruvian 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents  in  the  colonies  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  extends  to  them  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
to  the  most  favored  nation. 


CONSULAR  INVOICES  NOT   REQUIRED   EOR  PARCELS   POST. 

United  States  Minister  H.  Percival  Dodge  transmits  from  San 
Salvador  a  copy  and  a  translation  of  a  decree  of  the  Government  of 
Salvador,  dated  December  IG,  1908,  suspending  the  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  by  which  it  Avas  provided  that  all  postal  parcels  be  accom- 
panied by  consular  invoices.  The  latter  decree  was  to  go  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1909. 

POSTAL   REGULATIONS. 

The  full  text  of  the  new  postal  rules  and  regulations  of  Salvador, 
promulgated  Xovember  3,  1908,  is  published  in  the  '"''Diario  Of  ciai  " 
for  December  23.  1908.  The  post-offices  of  the  Eepublic  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  those  of  the  first  class  being  Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel, 
Sonsonate,  Santa  Tecla,  Cojutepe(iue,  and  San  Vicente. 


TRADE   WITH   LATIN  AMERICA   IN    1908. 

Import  values  on  the  part  of  the  Ignited  States  during  1908  are 
officially  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  $1,116,449,681,  as 
compared  with  $1,423,169,820  in  1907,  while  exports  for  the  two 
periods  amounted  to  $1,752,833,247  and  $1,923,426,205,  respectively. 

The  share  of  Latin  America  in  this  trade  was  as  follows  : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

■Central  American  States: 

15,281,877 
4, 243,  795 
2, 477, 586 
1,202,878 
1,680,953 
1,191,701 

94,004,629 
1,903,911 
1,946,838 
1,034,131 
1,447,525 
1,033,350 

S2, 840, 539 
2,810,593 
1,809,039 
1,790,598 

18, 665, 323 
1,592,473 

^,196,459 

1,743,839 

1 , 540, 280 

1, 297, 163 

16, 799, 630 

Salvador.                      .        .            

1, 404, 573 

Total  Central  American  Slates 

16,078,790 

11,370,384 

29, 008, 565 

24,981,944 

56,  895, 722 
161 

42,854,972 
1,688 

67, 711, 345 
57, 280 

46, 463, 044 

Jkliqueloii,  Langlev,  etc 

34, 381 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

West  Indies: 

112,880,220 

92,429,267 

436,490 

381, 388 

48, 562 

1, 220, 420 

3,310,918 

SIO, 972, 009 

79, 114, 972 

391,839 

265,0i;9 

53, 397 

■447, 186 

5, 279, 477 

«12,138,434 

52,543,849 

793, 293 

716, 460 

1,520,898 

3, 145, 853 

2,549,774 

112, 068, 469 

42,451,224 

674, 938 

Dutch 

687, 531 

1,405,107 

Haiti          . .                                  

3, 500,  775 

2, 723, 408 

Total  West  Indies                         .          

110,707,265 

96, 523, 949 

73, 408, 561 

63,511,452 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

16, 171, 129 

13, 155, 468 

385 

81,039,224 

12, 494, 122 

6, 897, 493 

2, 196, 131 

1,499 

821 , 282 

787, 386 

29,753 

16,347 

5,857,221 

2,106,943 

7, 028, 180 

30,  111, 672 

1,502,622 

21,002,566 

11,439,821 

3,169,382 

1,884,107 

606 

1,826,146 

623,056 

262, 580 

170, 893 

6, 876, 217 

3, 971, 001 

2,771,739 

33, 519, 955 

687, 307 

Brazil 

85, 036, 070 

17, 944, 580 

6,466,429 

2, 835, 395 

16, 916 

350,792 

834,721 

27,128 

7,261 

7,098,298 

2,902,085 

7,590,139 

16,973,977 

Chile , 

5, 373, 911 

3,690,014 

1, 814, 434 

998 

Guiana: 

British 

2, 018, 462 

Dutch 

599, 439 

French 

347, 698 

55, 229 

Peru 

5, 815, 495 

Uruguay 

3, 134, 694 

Venezuela 

2, 566, 022 

Total  South  America 

147,680,943 

132,431,434 

85,612,408 

76, 597, 635 

NATIONALITY   OF   CANAL   EMPLOYEES. 

Publication  is  made  in  the  "  Star  and  Herald,"  of  Panama,  for 
January  18,  1909,  of  an  executive  order  providing  for  the  employment 
of  citizens  of  Panama  in  the  service  of  the  Canal  Commission  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  that  the  order  of  February  8,  1908,  has  been  amended  to 
provide  that  the  employment  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of 
skilled  laborers,  clerks,  and  others  who  have  been  heretofore  known  as 
gold  employees,  shall  be  restricted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  except  in  cases  where  the  labor  or  service  required  may  not 
be  obtainable  under  these  classifications.  Foreign  employees  now 
upon  the  pay  rolls  are  not  to  be  aifected  by  this  order,  save  that  in  the 
event  of  any  reduction  of  force  United  States  and  Panama  citizens 
shall  receive  preferential  consideration. 
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THE  ZULIA  mVEE,  OPENED  EOR  COLOMBIAN  COMMERCE. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  of  December  21, 
1908,  opens  the  Zulia  Eiver  to  commerce  wàth  Colombia.  Foreign 
commerce  may  now  be  sent,  via  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  in  transit  for 
points  in  Colombia  tributary  to  the  Zulia  River,  and  Colombian  prod- 
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ucts  may  be  exported  via  the  same  route,  all  former  decrees  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  concerning  the  subject  having 
been  repealed, 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SALT  IN"  NATIONAL  VESSELS. 

A  telegraphic  circular,  issued  by  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  on  December  22,  1908,  instructs 
the  administrators  of  the  custom-houses  at  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira, 
Tucacas,  La  Vela,  Maracaibo,  Guanta,  Puerto  Sucre,  Pampatar,  Cani- 
pano,  Ciudad  Bolívar,  and  Cristobal  Colón,  to  give,  from  date^ 
Venezuelan  sailing  vessels  the  preference  in  the  shipments  of  salt. 

TARIFF   MODIFICATIONS. 

An  executive  decree  of  Venezuela,  issued  on  December  28,  1908, 
places,  on  and  after  that  date,  the  following  articles  in  Class  VI  of 
the  customs  tariff,  thereby  making  them  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  2 
hoUcars  50  ce?ithies  per  kilogram:  Chintz,  percales,  nainsook,  een, 
poplin  (cotton),  cretons,  calicoes,  carlancanes,  brilliants,  malvinas^ 
Japanese  cloth,  lustrings,  striped  cotton  fabrics  which  have  more 
than  13  threads  in  the  warp  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters,  c  con 
merino,  and  colored  cotton  flannel,  muslins,  crape,  linó,  rengue,  bareje, 
grenadines,  organdy,  zephyr,  clarin,  dulce  sueño,  tarlatan,  imité, 
Holland  batiste,  cotton  batiste,  white  or  figured,  smoothed,  worked, 
or  embroidered,  in  bolts  or  pieces  for  dresses,  etaminas,  and  any  other 
similar  fabrics  not  included  in  other  classes  that  serve  fo  women's 
suits.  Matches  of  all  kinds,  except  "  estreJlitas  "  or  Bengal  matc'ies, 
are  also  placed  in  Class  VI.  The  original  provision  container  in 
No.  41G  of  the  tariff  law,  which  was  modified  by  decree  of  November 
17,  1908,  remains  in  force  with  regard  to  tinder  boxes  and  flints  or 
wicks  for  tinder  boxes. 

A  decree  of  January  5,  1909,  provides  that  tallow  ai.d  other  ordi- 
nar}^  grease  for  making  soap,  tallow  prepared  for  candles,  stearic  and 
oleic  acid,  pure  unmanufactured  stearin,  and  commercial  stearin 
shall  in  future  be  classified  according  to  the  customs  tariff  in  force. 

On  and  after  January  11,  1909,  wheat  in  the  grain,  wheat  flour, 

and  cracked  wheat  or  grits  imported  into  the  Eepublic  shall  pay  duty 

according  to  Class  III,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  centimes  of  a  bolivar  per 

kilcgram. 

PORTS  OPENED  TO  COMMERCE. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  31,  1908,  provides  for  the  opening 
of  the  Venezuelan  ports  of  Carúpano,  Cristobal  Colón,  and  Puerto 
Cabello,  on  and  after  January  1,  1909,  to  operations  connected  with 
the  transfer  of  imports  and  exports  from  the  other  ports  of  the 
Eepublic  in  accordance  with  the  customs  laws  now  in  force. 
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